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CHAPTER I 

Every ONE who has visited Florence must know 
at least by sight the old Ubinaldi palace, with 
its fortress-like walls of superb masonry, deep 
brown from the combined effects of ace and ex- 
posure to wind and weather, and its fine battle- 
mented t6p, that catches the first gleam from the 
rising sun and glints with gold as if in reply to that 
caress. The lower windows, fiercely protected by 
iron cross-bars, seem to watch furtively the ebb and 
flow of human life that passes along that busy thor- 
oughfare of modern Florence. The south side of 
the palace faces the Arno with its ancient and pic- 
turesque bridges, and commands a view of the tow- 
ers and domes that are so delicately painted against 
a background of green hills and blue sky on the 
opposite shore of Oltr' Arno. But the splendor of 
its interior during the past twenty-five years has 
been known only to the privileged few, for the old 
Prince Ubinaldi, who was eighty years old at the 
time this story may be said to begin, had become in 
the passing of time a confirmed recluse, admitting 
few to his domain and none to his friendship. His 
wife had long been dead; his only child, a son, had 
died about eighteen years before, leaving a widow 
and a little daughter. They were the prince's only 
surviving near relations and they lived with him in 
the old palace near the Arno. 

His daughter-in-law, the Marchesa San Rai- 
mondo, was an Englishwoman, and for that reason 
the old prince had violently opposed his son's mar- 
riage, for he had formed other plans for him and 
was enraged to see them upset. He had lived, 
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however, to be thankful for the courageous obsti- 
nacy Andrea had displayed in that important crisis 
of his life, and to recognize the wisdom of his 
choice. He was devoted to Helen, who had given 
herself wholly to her husband's country, as is often 
the way with Englishwomen who have made happy 
marriages with foreigners. She had become Italian- 
ate, and the Prince considered that her low-pitched 
English voice gave an additional music to the beauti- 
ful language which had now become as her own. 
She and Andrea had adored each other; for both 
it had been a real love-match, the mating, too, of 
North and South, which can be so wonderful or so 
disastrous a thing. 

Helen was now a little more than forty years old 
and her daughter was twenty. Caterina or — as she 
was always called — Rina, had inherited much that 
was British from her mother, and a little that was 
very purely Italian from her father, whom she did 
not remember at all. She had quantities of corn- 
colored hair, and she was tall with the slim and agile 
figure of a boy, although she had never played any 
active games in her lite. But her eyes were dark • 
and long-shaped and she had the pale, creamy white 
skin of the Italian. She had something of the physi- 
cal energy that belongs to the North, something as 
well of its reserve and control. There were depths 
of obstinacy in the girl of which her mother was * 
perfectly aware but which she had never as yet had 
occasion to sound. It lay there like some obscure 
concealed danger that might suddenly manifest it- 
self in the swift, unexpected, but powerful way of 
repressed qualities. The Marchesa used to hope 
that no occasion would arise to tempt the sudden 
use of Rina's self-will. She dreaded a clash of wills, 
not between herself and her daughter but between 
Rina and the old prince. 
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It is all very well to be a recluse at eighty, and 
even at forty there are days when no exterior at- 
traction can compete with the desirable tranquillity 
of one's own four walls, but at twenty such a con- 
dition of life is not commonly accepted without re- 
bellion. Rina had not as yet begun to rebel, but she 
had displayed from time to time symptoms of rest- 
tveness. And Helen tried as far as possible to 
restrain her daughter and to keep these very natural 
manifestations from the knowledge of the old prince. 

He treated his granddaughter still as if she were a 
child, was affectionate and caressing as one is to a 
child, yet he would also speak sharply to her and 
rebuke her, just as he had done when she was a very 
little girl indeed. Rina never resented it; she was 
sweet-tempered and accustomed to the despotic rule 
of her grandfather, and certainly never dreamed of 
defying it. She had pretty and graceful ways that 

E leased him, and she had the low-pitched voice that 
e loved in her mother, the clear utterance that 
reached without difficulty across his increasing deaf- 
ness. 

Rina had few friends of her own age, but she had 
lately formed a friendship with a woman much older 
than herself, a certain Contessa Binaldi who lived 
with her brother, Conte Antonio Delfini, in Florence. 
Helen wondered sometimes if Maria Binaldi had 
pointed out to Rina that her life was dull and 
different from that of most girls of her own age. 
She was not quite sure that the friendship was a very 
wise one, but there were traditional ties between the 
two families, and the old prince had approved of it, 
and liked to hear that Rina had lunched or been out 
for a drive with her friend. 

Up till now Rina had never been to England, 
although she knew some of her English cousins who 
had sometimes spent the winter months in Florence. 
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Her aunt, Lady Ellington, who was Helen's only 
sister, was a widow with two children, a son and a 
daughter. When they were younger she had often 
brought them to Florence, but since they had grown 
up and Peregrine the son had succeeded to his 
father's title and property there had been difficulties 
in the way. Her son did not care for traveling and 
was never happy away from Queen's Barn, the old 
manor house in Hampshire that was his home. Lady 
Ellington, therefore, remained with her children, 
and it was now some years since she had seen her 
sister and niece. She felt, however, that it was high 
time Rina should visit England, and one day toward 
the end of February she wrote a letter to Helen and 
invited the girl to come and pay them a long visit. 
If she came in April she could stay with them for a 
month at Queen's Barn first, and then could go to 
London with them for a few weeks. It was a 
tempting offer, and Helen had often wished that 
her daughter might have some break of the kind. 
The only difficulty lav in the opposition which the 
old prince was bound to display were such a plan 
broached to him. 

Some years before, Lady Ellington had suggested 
that Rina should go to England and accompany her 
own daughter Molly to a convent school in one of 
the southern counties. Helen had been very much 
in favor of the proposed plan, for she felt that Rina 
was in need of the companionship of girls of her own 
age. But her father-in-law opposed it so violently 
that she was compelled to yield, and since then there 
had been no question of the girl's leaving Italy. 

Helen read her sister's letter many times, but she 
said nothing about its contents to Rina, and for two 
days she did not even approach her father-in-law on 
the subject. But she felt very strongly that the 
experience of going to England would prove a 
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wholesome as well as a pleasant one for Rina. She 
was too self-centered; she needed companionship; 
she was inclined to be silent and reserved. Her 
upbringing was to blame for much of this, for the 
atmosphere of the old palace was decidedly repres- 
sing. But deeper than any of these reasons the 
Marches* was aware that she had a very definite 
wish that Rina should see something of England, 
should experience something of its life, so different 
from the life of Italy. She felt that the experience 
would not only benefit her but would develop those 
traits that were very clearly and agreeably English 
in her daughter's character. And she knew, too, 
that she would feel a certain pride in sending her 
child to live for a time among these English rela- 
tions. She felt quite sure that she would do her 
great credit, and that her beauty, which was becom- 
ing more radiant and pronounced every day, would 
be certain to attract attention and admiration. And 
she could not help desiring that Rina should have 
this glimpse of the world before her marriage. No 
marriage had as yet been arranged for her and 
Helen was secretly thankful for the respite, but she 
knew that when the old prince came to remember 
that his granddaughter was twenty years old the 
event could not be long delayed. As vet he had 
made no allusion to it, but that he would have a very 
important voice in the matter Helen did not doubt. 
Perhaps it would be upon this very point that Rina 
would display something of that latent obstinacy, 
and if so there would be a terrific clash of wills in 
the old palace. And perhaps it was for this reason 
more than any other that Helen desired so greatly 
that Rina should taste a little of that wholesome 
English freedom she had herself known as a girl. 

She took the letter in her hand and went down the 
wide flight of marble stairs to her father-in-law's 
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private apartments. She felt a strange, repressed 
excitement, almost as if she were going to ask a 
favor not for Rina but for herself. 

It was not quite dusk, though the February day 
was quickly closing in. The houses on the opposite 
side of the river were still pale and luminous; their 
irregularity and confused outlines lent them a charm- 
ing picturesqueness. The river was like a broad 
path of flowing, colorless, but radiant light. She 

}>aused for a moment beside an open window and 
ooked out, as she loved to do, upon the river and 
the ancient bridges that were visible from the palace. 
There was a breeze, cool but not cold; it touched 
her forehead with a buoyant, fragrant quality; it 
seemed to give her courage. She was nervous and 
apprehensive about the approaching interview with 
Prince Ubinaldi. But the more she thought of it the 
more urgent it appeared to her that Rina should 
have this experience. Helen had set her heart upon 
it, and not the least of her motives was the very 
natural maternal pride she felt in this beautiful 
young daughter of hers. 

She turned the handle of the tall painted door 
and walked through the first of the magnificent suite 
of rooms that from time immemorial had been dedi- 
cated to the occupancy of the reigning lord of the 
house. There is something grave and austerely 
beautiful and dignified about an Italian house that 
has been suffered to remain untouched. Tall pillars 
of pale marble supported the ceiling, which was 
decorated with graceful nymphs offering baskets of 
fruit and garlands of flowers to arrogant and dis- 
dainful-looking peacocks. Wreaths of roses made 
delicate frames to the classical landscape depicted 
thereon in soft and faded tints. The walls were 
hung with fine old tapestries, and high, straight- 
backed chairs heavily carven, with seats and backs 
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of ancient crimson damask, stood rigidly against 
them. Helen passed through this room and through 
another scarcely less large and formal before she 
reached the comparatively small salotto where the 
old prince was sitting before a great wood fire. 

He looked round and smiled as she came in. 
Although he was eighty and growing both frail and 
deaf he was still a personage, a despot; not one who 
could be disregarded in any way. He was thin and 
tall and very upright, with thick white hair and great, 
flashing coal-black eyes. They were the eyes of a 
passionate man whose temper might easily be 
aroused, but they held a very kindly, softened 
expression as they rested now upon the Marchesa 
San Raimondo. Those dark gray eyes of hers 
with their tranquil and serene expression, the soft 
and thick brown hair with no touch of gray in it, 
the clear, pale complexion, were unaltered almost 
from the day when Andrea had brought his young 
wife to Florence twenty-one years ago. Rina, with 
her crown of corn-colored hair, her flashing dark 
eyes that were the eyes of Andrea, her slight, deli- 
cately modeled features, was in his opinion far less 
lovely than her mother. The girl was alert, ener- 
getic, full of life, but he preferred the grave passiv- 
ity of Helen. She never betrayed anything of the 
nervous restlessness of modern women. She would 
come and sit with him for a long time, scarcely 
speaking, but often reading and working, and he 
liked to know that she was there, occupied, con- 
tented and very still. 

"How is your cold this afternoon?" she said, 
standing beside his chair. 

"It is almost gone. I should have driven out for 
an hour — the sun was really warm and it would have 
been delicious in the Cascine — if it had not been for 
Masetti. I sometimes think he comes here on 
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Kurpose to tell me not to go out. He said it would 
e a risk — that there was a touch of tramontane 
As if I cared for tramontana. I have lived through 
eighty springs of it!" 

"I am glad you did not run the risk," she said 



breakfast. It struck me she was looking a little 
pale. Do you think Masetti ought to see her? 
Andrea used to have that look sometimes." 

He sighed. His only son had been delicate 
physically even as a young man, and he had had no 
strength to resist the sudden attack of pneumonia 
to which he had succumbed the third winter after 
his marriage, when Rina was barely two years old. 

"I think Rina is quite well. She never has much 
color, you know." 

The Marchesa paused and her clear, gray eyes 



I wish to speak to you," she said. 

"About Rina? What's she been doing? Not 
worrying you, I hope ? Send her to me if she has I" 
He gathered his thick black brows in a frown. 

44 Rina never worries me— you know that quite 
well. She is the sweetest girl in the world. I some- 
times tell myself that I'm spoiled. I've so little 
to worry me — to bewilder me." 

He liked to hear her say that; his brows were 
quickly unbent. 

"Well, what did you want to say about her, then, 
Helen?" 

"My sister, Theresa Ellington, has written to me. 
She is very anxious that Rina should go to England 
and stay with her for a time. She thinks die cousins 
ought to know each other better." 

There was a little tremor in her voice, and her 
heart beat rather more quickly than usual as she 



quietl; 




child? I haven't seen her since 
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pronounced the words, and watched the gathering 
signs of disapproval in the old man's face. Then 
she asked gently: 

"What would you think of such a plan, dear?" 

"I should think exactly what you do. That it's 
the stupidest suggestion I've heard for a long time. 
Rina doesn't need to go to England. When we 
plan anything for her it must be her marriage." 

"And if f were to tell you that I don't think it 
stupid? That I want her to go? That I think it 
would be very good for her in more ways than 
one? She has seen nothing of the world." 

"How could it possibly do Rina good to go to 
England? It is a most horrible climate. And I 
don't choose that she should leave Italy. She is a 
Florentine — she must remember that I don't want 
her to have her head stuffed with crazy English 
notions." 

The Marchesa San Raimondo was silent. She 
had expected a certain amount of cold water to be 

f>oured upon the proposal, but she perceived from 
ong experience that her father-in-law intended to 
do more than throw cold water. His voice was 
harsh and aggressive, as it sometimes was when 
he was determined to have his own way in the face 
of opposition. 

And he had always had his own way ever since 
he came to man's estate. For sixty years his word 
had been law in the old palace. He was a hard, 
determined man to whom every one gave way. 
Helen had very quickly learned to submit her will 
to his; in a sense it had been an easy thing to do, 
productive of its due reward of smoothness and har- 
mony in their mutual relations. She loved him very 
dearly because he was Andrea's father, and when 
her husband died it seemed the most natural thing 
that he should order and arrange everything for her 
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just as he had done in Andrea's lifetime. And 
she had permitted him to arrange everything also 
for Rina. The child had hardly known her own 
father, and her grandfather's authority had been 
paramount in her young life for as long as she 
could remember. Helen had brought her up to a 
tacit recognition of this state of things. Rina had 
to obey the old prince as she would have had to 
obey Andrea if ne had lived. There was never 
any question about it ; it was always taken for 
granted. But sometimes of late Helen had perceived 
in Rina a tendency to be restless when the autocratic 



could not be blind to them. It was the English 
part of Rina that was making itself felt and crying 
out for its independence, for its individual rghts. 
And that was why Helen wished so ardently that the 
girl might go away for a little time. 

"Helen, I wont have it! Do you hear? You 
must tell your sister it's impossible. If she wants the 
children to know each other she must bring hers 
here. Rina shall not leave Florence." 

Helen stretched out jher hand and touched the 
old man's. 

"And if I tell you that I want it for Rina ? I have 
not often asked you twice for something you did not 
wish to give." 

It was quite true. Her voice was still proud and 
steady. She went on: 

"You mustn't forget that Rina is my daughter — 
she is half English. I want her to see and know 
my country." 

He gazed at her in astonishment. 

"Why, you have only been there once these twenty 
years — that was when your father died. I thought 
— I hoped— you had forgotten it!" 
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"I have never forgotten it. But my life — my 
interests — have all lam here. I am not asking to 
go away myself. I — I prefer to remain. But I 
want Rma to go— for a few months — before there 
is any necessity to think about her marriage." 

The old prince frowned, and his thin, gaunt face 
assumed obstinate lines. One saw in him then the 
stubborn, almost tyrannical autocrat who had ruled 
three generations and was little accustomed to being 
thwarted. He could never remember that Helen 
had shown such persistence before. She had been 
young when she first came to Florence, a slim slip 
of a girl who had readily enough accustomed herself 
to a new outlook and new ways, in a foreign coun- 
try. She had never been spoiled in her girlhood; 
she had known the steady discipline of a strict, 
rather old-fashioned Catholic home. There had 
never been any suggestion of modern independence 
about her. Why had she, therefore, so unexpectedly 
adopted this determined attitude in regard to the 
proposed journey to England? 

"Rina has been talking to you— Rina has been 

1>ersuading you!" he exclaimed with sudden vio- 
ence. "We shall have no peace if we begin to let 
her have her own way." 

"I have not mentioned the subject to Rina — she 
knows nothing of my sister's invitation. You must 
do me the justice to believe that I consulted you 
first," said Helen with a touch of warmth. 

"I beg your pardon, Helen," he said with a swift 
gesture of apology. "I might have known that. 
But what has come over your' 

Now the Marchesa had reached a point at which 
she might reasonably have yielded. She did not 
like struggling and it made her feel almost as de- 
graded as if she had been engaged in a physical con- 
flict. To destroy existing harmony always wounded 
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her and made her feel ill at ease, almost as if $he 
were doing wrong. But her love for her daughter 
sustained her. She had watched anxiously those 
symptoms of restlessness that Rina had displayed 
during the past few months. She sometimes 
thought that they were more marked on the davs 
when she had spent most of her free time in the 
company of Maria Binaldi. It was perhaps only 
natural that Rina, being young, should wish for a 
life of more amusement, more gaiety. Helen could 
not bring herself to sacrifice Rina's youth as in a 
sense her own had been sacrificed. Not that she 
regretted her own life for a moment. She had 
accepted it when she married her husband. She 
had been ignorant perhaps of what it would here- 
after involve of exile and self-denial when that 
beloved presence which had made life so beautiful 
a thing to her had been removed. She had been 
ready indeed to make every imaginable sacrifice for 
her husband, as is the way of a woman very deeply 
in love, but it had been less easy to do so for his 
father. Yet she had accomplished the task. Rina 
was, however, very young; she had the rights of 
youth. 

"I do want you to let me have my own way with 
Rina just this once," she went on quietly. "It is 
hard for me to ask for anything— do not please 
make it harder. We must not quarrel." 

"Do you mean you intend to go against me?" he 
demanded, astonished at her words. 
" "No — I would rather persuade you that I am 
right in wishing her to go. 

"You do not realize the danger of letting her 

?;o to England alone without you. She would be 
ailing in love with some absurd person whom it 
would be impossible for her to marry. You know 
the liberty that young people have in England, and I 
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entirely disapproved of the way your sister let her 
children run about in Florence that last winter they 
were here. No, Helen; I'm very sorry to dis- 
appoint you, but I can't have it. I refuse my con- 
sent. Lit's hear no more of it." 

He leaned back in his chair as if exhausted by the 
discussion; then he picked up the Cottier e della seta 
and began to glance at its contents as if in tacit 
dismissal of herself and the subject. But Helen sat 
there as if she did not at all intend to be dismissed, 
in spite of the rebuff she had received. Suddenly 
he looked at her with stormy eyes over the top of 
the newspaper. 

"Rina is a Florentine. Let her remain a Floren- 
tine ! When she is married she can go and stay 
in England as much as she likes if she can get her 
husband to take her there. She is twenty, is she 
not ? It's high time she was married. People are 
saying that Maria Binaldi is making a friend of her 
to pave the wav for Antonio Delfim. For my part 
I should wish tor nothing better." 

"Rina will never marry Delfini," said Helen. 

"She will certainly marry him if I tell her to do 
so," said the old autocrat. "He is a very rich man 
and the child has a taste for luxury." 

"He is almost old enough to be her father," said 
Helen indignantly. 

"So much the better. I don't care for these 
gay, modern young men wanting to go into business 
and flying off to America to make money or pick 
up a rich wife. Who ever heard of that in my day, 
I should like to know?" 

It seemed as if they had now traveled a long way 
from the consideration of Rina's immediate future. 
But he twisted the two ends of the conversation 
together with a surprising skill. 

"If you persist in this scheme you'll force me to 
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send for Delfini. I'll announce the betrothal I" he 
stormed. 

Helen's fair face was flushed with an unusual 
anger. Far back in the dim recesses of her mind 
she was conscious now that this fear had often 
lurked, but she had been too much of a coward to 
envisage it squarely. But it had given a very real 
strength to her reasons for wishing Rina to go to 
England. If the girl went away for a year it was 
possible that Dclfini might seek and find another 
wife. She was guite sure that Rina could never 
care for him, and she did not wish her to make a 
suitable marriage that was also loveless on her 
side. 

"Mind, Helen, I'm not joking ! I mean what I 
say 1 FU have no nonsense f You shan't fiddle with 
the child's future!" 

He jerked out the angrjr, peremptory sentences 
like a succession of abrupt pistol shots. 

Helen drew herself up and looked at him 
strangely. 

"Rina is my child. You seem to have forgotten 
that," she said. Then without a word she went 
out of the room, leaving him sitting there speech- 
less with astonishment. 

But like all women accustomed to give obedience 
and submission, this little victory cost her dear. She 
found that she was trembling from head to foot; 
she felt ill and shaken. She went up to her room 
and lay down upon her bed with its wonderful old 
curtains of faded crimson damask. 

CHAPTER II 

IT was Maria Binaldi who precipitated the crisis, 
and she performed that feat just when the cloud 
of dissension had for the first time threatened to 
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darken the harmony that had hitherto existed be- 
tween the old prince and his daughter-in-law; 
namely, the very evening of the scene between those 
two people. 

Rma had been driving with her that afternoon, 
and they returned to the palace just after Helen had 
gone up to her room. Rina went in search of her 
mother and found that she was lying down with a 
bad headache. In the little interval Def ore the girl 
returned to her grandfather's apartments Maria was 
able to snatch the opportunity of approaching him 
for the first time on her brother's behalf. 

The Contessa Binaldi dei Delfini — to give her full 
title — was Antonio's only sister, and she was his 
senior by two years. She had always dominated 
him, for her personality was strong and overbear- 
ing, while his was indolent and amiable. The years 
that divided their ages had only strengthened this 
ascendency which had indeed begun to assert itself 
first in their nursery days. She was a very clever 
woman and he was not at all a clever man, but their 
devotion to each other was close and deep. It had 
known only one break, which had lasted for about 
four years — a melancholy period for Toni and one 
that nad not proved a happy one for his sister. 
Those four years covered the period of her married 
life which she had spent almost altogether in 
Palermo, for her husband had been a Sicilian. It 
was not an experience to which Maria often alluded, 
and when she did so it was with an acid bitterness 
that suggested that the venture had not been success- 
ful. Perhaps she had made the initial mistake of 
believing that she could rule another man just as 
easily and simply as she had always ruled Toni, and 
had found to her cost that this was not the case. 
When she was left a widow she returned to the old 
palace in Florence and was glad to think that her 
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brother had not married during her absence. Twelve 
years had cone by since then, and of late she had 
begun to think that it would be well for Toni to 
marry. He was thirty-five years old, and he was 
one of the richest of Florentine bachelors. He 
managed his affairs with a careful prudence and in 
this he displayed a capable and practical intelligence. 
He was very charitable and gave away large sums 
to the Church and to the poor. Maria did not 
intend to lay down her scepter altogether on behalf 
of her brother's wife; on the contrary, she was quite 
determined to keep everything under her kindly if 
firm sway, not excepting the young couple them- 
selves. She was a handsome woman and a little 
unscrupulous, as are almost all intriguing women 
who love power. 

"Have you never thought of marrying, Toni?" 
she inquired one day. 

Conte Delfini started from a dreamlike reverie. 
He was a handsome man, looking more than his 
years by reason, perhaps, of a curious, unchanging 
sedateness. He was dark, with smooth dark hair 
and dark brown eyes. He wore also a small dark 
beard that perhaps added to his age. 

"I have sometimes thought of it, he replied, "but 
I thought, too, that you might not like the idea. 
It would make a difference to you. Besides, we are 
very happy as we are." 

Now Maria, as we have seen, had already re- 
solved that her brother's marriage should make little 
or no difference to her. It would give her two 
people to manage instead of one, but that was a 
detail. Had she been an entirely selfish woman she 
would not perhaps have urged him to marry, but 
her love for him was the one real honest and stable 
emotion of her life, and she could be unselfish — up to 
a certain point — where Toni was concerned. 
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"Oh, you must not think of mc, you know," she 
said lightly. 

"Do you really want me to marry?" he asked. 

"Yes, I think I do. You are at an age when most 
men marry. • You have never thought of any one?" 

Toni reddened a little. 

"There is only one person in Florence I should 
wish to marry," he admitted with a touch of nervous- 
ness. 

This confession had astonished Maria very much 
indeed. She had never dimly suspected that the 
unknown had taken shape. She felt almost as 
nervous as Toni, and dreaded to think what name 
might now be reluctantly submitted for her consider- 
ation as that of her future rival in his affections. 

"My dear Toni, who on earth's that?" she asked. 

"Andrea Ubinaldi's daughter," said Antonio. 

"But, my dear Toni, she's a mere child 1" 

"She must be very nearly twenty. And she 
doesn't look like a child. I have seen her in church. 
She is very beautiful. Sometimes I have said a few 
words to her when I have called on her grand- 
father." 

"The Ubinaldi would be enchanted, of course," 
said Maria with a touch of acerbity. 

"Oh, surely not," he answered quickly. "You 
see, she's an only child, and of course they must think 
all the world of her. And I — I am years older. I 
fear it would be no use of our even approaching 
them." 

"How perfectly ridiculous you are,"* she said 
impatiently, "you seem to forget that you are the 
best parti in Florence — there's hardly a girl that 
wouldn't rive her eyes to be Contessa Delfini. Old 
Pasquale Ubinaldi will be certain to welcome you 
with open arms. The girl will have hardly any 
dot, I've always heard." 
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"I don't wish to be married for my money," said 
Toni, with a touch of obstinacy. "But if Rina 
Ubinaldi could care for me I should be very happy." 

"I will ask her here," said Maria, "you must 
leave this to me. I'll do what I can for you, Toni." 

"Then you approve?" 

"Of course I approve. Rina is charming." 

Delfini beamea. Now he had won his sister's 
approbation — he did not call it consent — he felt 
certain that all would go smoothly. She put fresh 
heart into him, as the saying goes; she made light 
of all those obstacles which his love had exaggerated 
into insurmountable barriers. She made him feel 
quite sure of success; she spurred him on into a good 
conceit of himself. He was more than ever con- 
vinced that Maria was a very wonderful woman. 
She would arrange all the preliminaries and she 
was quite ready to tackle the old prince himself. 
She seemed to have no fear of this man, whom a 
hundred legends had endowed with fierce, tyrannical, 
almost cruel, attributes. That he could ever be wel- 
comed by him as a potential grandson-in-law had 
never occurred to poor diffident Toni. 

That conversation had taken place in the autumn, 
and during the busy winter months that followed 
Maria had gone to work in her own way. Although 
there was a traditional friendship between the two 
Florentine houses based upon an intermarriage in 
the dim past, Maria did not know Helen very well. 
But she set to work to interest her in some of her 
pet charities, and once or twice Rina had accom- 
panied her mother to the splendid Delfini palace. 
Maria's attention had flattered Rina, as young girls 
are apt to be flattered by the evident liking o? an 
older woman. She was introduced to a very dif- 
ferent atmosphere from the one that prevailed at her 
own home. Maria was a great reader and she had 
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many absorbing interests. Her tastes were artistic 
and she possessed a good deal of personal magnetism 
that was not without its effect upon Rina. Maria had 
been determined to win the girl's affection and the 
task had proved almost childishly easy. Rina's de- 
votion was quickly aroused ; she was enchanted with 
her new friend. She was at an age when people are 
keenly susceptible to new influences. Maria made 
her do her hair differently; she helped her to choose 
clothes that were at once effective and fashionable. 
This had now gone on for some months, and it had 
brought color and purpose into Rina's life. She had 
sometimes been a little astonished that she should 
be thus tacitly permitted to enjoy this absorbing 
friendship, for Maria was utterly unlike her 
mother's few friends, who were for the most part 
pious and quiet women engaged in practical works 
of charity, quite apart from the eternal schemes of 
beneficenza which brought the gay world of Flor- 
ence to the doors of the sumptuous Delfini palace. 
But no remonstrance had ever come from Helen's 
lips nor — and this always struck Rina as much more 
curious — from her grandfather's. She was allowed 
to enjoy unrestrictedly this new pleasure. 

Rina had gone more often of late to see her 
friend. Sometimes Toni had been there and some- 
times not, for Maria judged it better that she should 
not at this stage see him too often. Rina, however, 
felt impatient at his presence ; she liked to be alone 
with her friend and resented the intrusion of this 
rather shy, silent man. And Maria had been far 
too prudent to give Rina the least glimpse of her 
hand. 

But now she felt that the time had come when 
the old prince might be usefully approached with a 
definite offer. Although she thought it might prove 
a little premature, she had to deal with a new and 
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disconcerting impatience on the part of Toni. He 
had been very good, as his sister telt bound to admit. 
He had been outwardly content with the meager and 
insufficient glimpses he had had of Rina. But now 
he was disinclined to wait any longer ; he felt a burn- 
ing desire to know whether .the plan would meet with 
the approval of the old prince. Once or twice 
he had even hinted at the possibility of approaching 
the old man on the subject himself. Maria did not 
want that to happen. It would be an abrogation of 

fower. Toni must not learn that he could manage 
is own affairs without her assistance. And he 
would be sure to make a gafe, unduly deprecating 
his own worth and perhaps producing an impression 
that the proud old Ubinaldi would be bestowing a 
ereat honor upon him by permitting him to marry 
his impecunious granddaughter. Toni must cer- 
tainly not be allowed to diminish his own importance 
in that way. Maria was determined that Prince 
Ubinaldi should realize that if any one were to be 
the recipient of unusual honor it would be Rina and 
not Toni. 

Unwittingly her visit was made precisely at the 
psychological moment as far as Pasquale was con- 
cerned, although it was perhaps not the most pro- 
pitious one for the attainment of her own ends. 

Maria Binaldi never put her hand to the plow 
without an accurate and prudent calculation as to 
the length, depth, and eventual goal of the contem- 
plated furrow. But having once put her hand to 
it the successful accomplishment of that furrow 
became a matter of absolute necessity to her. She 
would leave nothing undone in pursuit of her aims. 
To an ambitious and proud nature such as hers there 
is something terrible, almost tragic, in failure. It 
will be seen that she was almost a match for Prince 
Pasquale. 
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Maria looked very bright and handsome as she 
entered his sitting-room. Rina ran away! imme- 
diately to avert Helen and to take off her hat and 
the heavy fur coat she was wearing. 

The old prince rose and welcomed his visitor 
warmly. He was still feeling perturbed after that 
interview with Helen, and he was relieved to feel 
that some one from outside would be present at tea. 
Maria was wearing costly Russian furs that did not, 
however, conceal the whiteness of her throat. She 
wore a string of very perfect pearls and no other 
jewelry except two diamond earrings that sparkled 
as she moved her head. Her hair was black, of that 
shadowless black one sees in Italy. She had beau- 
tiful and expressive dark eyes. She felt quite as- 
sured of success, for she knew how to manage men. 
But she had made one initial mistake — she had not 
realized the opposition of the quiet, self-effacing 
Helen. She thought she had only to win old Pas- 
quale's consent and that all would then proceed 
smoothly to the sound of wedding bells. And per- 
haps she had also counted a little too much upon 
Rina's devotion to herself. 

When she saw the old man's evident pleasure as 
he stooped courteously to kiss her hand, she felt that 
perhaps he was not altogether without suspicion as 
to the nature of her errand. Florence had talked, 
and it was by no means improbable that some of its 
gossip had penetrated the fortress-like walls of the 
old palace. Florence had certainly been aware that 
day after day Rina had sat by the side of Contessa 
Binaldi in her drive in the Cascine or through the 
beautiful countryside that surrounds the city. And 
only one construction could be placed upon this 
friendship between the young girl, who was so little 
seen in Florence, and the woman who was almost 
old enough to be her mother. It meant that Toni, 
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the despair of mothers with marriageable daughters 
— and also, it must be said, of the daughters them- 
selves — was at last permitting his thoughts to dwell 
upon the subject of matrimony. Maria Binaldi was 
not a person who easily made friends with girls, and 
that sne had deliberately sought Rina's friendship 
was in itself a significant action. Her motives had 
been perfectly clear to the gossips of Florence long 
before Rina's eyes were roughly opened. 

"I've come to see you with a message from Toni," 
she began. 

"Is your brother not well?" inquired the prince. 

"Oh, Toni's never ill. He is always in the most 
robust health. Indeed, he wanted to come himself, 
but I wouldn't let him," she went on with disarming 
frankness, as if she wished to take Pasquale into her 
confidence. "It's about Toni's marriage that I wish 
to speak to you." 

The old man heaved a sigh of relief.* He had 
been half afraid that she had only come to ask him 
to let her put his name on some charitable appeal. 
He was aware that her philanthropic activities were 
very numerous. He did not know her very well 
personally, for he had got past the age of knowing 
any one well. His contemporaries were for the 
•most part dead; he had outlived them all. But the 
Delfini and the Ubinaldi were, as has been seen, con- 
nected in a far-away manner, and in the Middle Ages 
the families had fought on the same side, espoused 
the same causes, and the hereditary friendship 
formed in those old fierce days was suffered to con- 
tinue. But Pasquale did not altogether approve of 
Maria ; he judged her to be one of those restless, 
nervous women, highly educated and highly culti- 
vated, rather too modern and liberal in their views, 
and conspicuously lacking in the quiet domestic vir- 
tues he admired in Helen. 
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"What have you to say to me about Antonio's 
marriage ?" he asked. 

His assumption of innocence astonished her and 
at the same time evoked her wholehearted admira- 
tion. 

"You have never heard, then, that he admires 
Rina?" she asked. 

"I attach no importance to idle gossip," he replied 
loftily. 

"I have come to-day to plead for Toni," she said, 
and now she put a deep softness into her voice. 
"He wants to marry Rina. He asks for your con- 
sent, knowing that sne is like a daughter to you." 

The old prince looked at her with his keen, fierce 
eyes, and the crow's-feet that formed a network 
around them seemed to deepen and acquire an even 
more complicated and intricate pattern. 

"Have you ever spoken of this to Rina?" he 
asked. 

"Oh, no ; never. Rina is very young. She seems 
to have no thoughts of marriage. Besides, I particu- 
larly wished to know first if you would give your 
consent." 

"Although Rina is, as you say, like my own daugh- 
ter, she is not my child," he observed thoughtfully, 
remembering Helen's passionate words. 

"You think her motner would not approve ?" said 
Maria. 

"I have not said so," he answered haughtily. 

To display any eagerness would have T>een detri- 
mental to his own pride. 

"I think it would break my brother's heart if any- 
thing prevented this marriage," she affirmed. 

"My granddaughter is very young," said the old 
prince. 

"She is twenty," said Contessa Binaldi, "and Toni 
is thirty-five. He is afraid you may think the differ- 
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ence too great. For the rest it is the only drawback 
on his side, and it does not seem to be at all an in- 
surmountable or unusual one." 

"I will think it over and I will speak to Rina and 
her mother/ 9 said Pasquale. "One must not decide 
anything in a hurry." He smiled genially. 

He was agreeably surprised to hear that Antonio 
was aware of obstacles. 

"Rina and I are dear friends," continued Maria. 
"That I think will be in Toni's favor." 

"You have been very kind to my granddaughter," 
said the old prince graciously. 

"I love her for her own sake as well as for 
Toni's." 

"Thank you," he said, and his face kindled. 

"She is very beautiful — very sweet. My brother 
will be a most fortunate man if he wins her. And 
the fact of her being an excellent Catholic ,f 

"She is a good child," he admitted hastily. "But 
she has her faults. She needs self-control. 

"She will learn that as she grows older," said 
Maria, who had never learned it. 

"We have not spoiled her. I have insisted that 
she should be brought up with a certain strictness. 
Left to herself, her mother might have been too soft, 
as she is her only child. But I have had as much 
to do with Rina's upbringing as her mother has had. 
It was necessary. She will make a good wife if 
Antonio rules her wisely and kindly. She needs a 
firm hand." 

Maria repressed a smile with infinite difficulty. 

"I'm afraid Toni isn't much of a martinet," she 
said. "He'll probably let her do pretty much as she 
likes ! It is the way of these modern young couples, 
and I do think there's less bickering and squabbling." 

"Eh gia!" he ejaculated, "there is very little au- 
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thority — very little respect — to be found anywhere 
nowadays !" 

• Maria bent forward a little. 

"I am so glad to have had this little private talk 
with you, Prince," she said. "I feel now that I can 
safely leave dear Toni's fate in your hands." 

"I will think it over. Antonio shall hear from 
me. 

"I can rely upon you to plead his cause ?" 
"You may rely upon me to judge what is best for 
ray grandchild," he answered. 
Maria smiled assent. 

"I think you had better not mention the matter to 
Rina yet. Not till I have spoken," he went on. 

"I think, too, that would be wiser." 

At that moment they were interrupted, for Rina 
entered the room. 

"I'm so sorry, Contessa," she said, "but my 
mother isn't well. She is lying down with a bad 
headache and begs you to excuse her." 

"Oh, I am very sorry," said Maria, "you must 
give her my love and say I hope she will soon be 
better." 

The tea was brought in and Rina took her 
mother's place and began to pour it out into the deli- 
cate old china cups. She waited on her grandfather, 
bringing him the little sugared cakes and sweet 
biscuits which he preferred, while she and the 
Contessa ate buttered toast. She talked and 
laughed quite gaily all through the little meal, and 
the old prince saw with^ satisfaction that the two 
were evidently on very friendly terms. He was glad 
of that; it would smooth Rina's married path very 
much if she continued to be on such good terms 
with Antonio's sister. But what on earth had 
Helen meant by saying this afternoon that Rina 




Of course she would 
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marry him, and the sooner the better! There was 
no need to delay the wedding for a single day after 
the Lenten prohibition came to an end. He began 
to picture Rina as a bride. She would certainly 
make a very tall and graceful one. Dear, dear, it 
seemed only the other day that he had journeyed 
to England to be present at the wedding of his son. 
And to think the little girl that was born of that mar- 
riage was already of an age to be a bride. He 
looked at Rina quite affectionately. Well, no one 
could say the girl would be throwing herself away, 
for she would have the richest husband in Florence 
— he did not, of course, count foreigners. And 
Maria Binaldi was actually in favor of it. He had 
often heard that idle gossip that she would not 
allow her brother to marry. 

By the time Contessa Binaldi rose to go he felt 
thoroughly convinced of the success of the afternoon, 
and he had almost forgotten those passionate and 
imprudent words that Helen had uttered. 



CHAPTER III 

As Helen was not well enough to come down- 
stairs to dinner that evening, Rina dined alone 
with her grandfather. Once or twice the old man 
considered the possibility of informing her as to the 
purport of Maria Binaldi's visit, but a certain em- 
barrassment kept him silent. There would be no 
harm in waiting until to-morrow, and a little delay 
would serve to keep Antonio in a becoming state of 
humility. Although his worldly advantages were 
very great, he must not attach an exaggerated im- 
portance to them; he must be made to feel that 
nothing was quite good enough for Pasquale 
UbinaldPs granddaughter. 
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Helen's words, it must be said still caused him a 
good deal of uneasiness, and he felt anxious to know 
on what grounds she had so confidently asserted 
that Rina would never marry Antonio. That 
Helen, who was usually the most amenable and 
gentle of women, should suddenly display such un- 
accountable obstinacy, first on the subject of Rina's 
going to England and then about her marriage, 
hlled him with a very real dismay. He felt as if 
he had been living side by side with a stranger for 
twenty years. He had admired and loved Helen, 
although he had never envisaged the unselfish sac- 
rifices she had made for him in thus tending his 
declining years. And though he still loved her, 
his admiration for her had undergone that after- 
noon a very perceptible change. 

She was still looking pale and tired at the midday 
breakfast — which was the first meal at which they 
all assembled — on the following day, and she did 
not come down to his study as was her wont in the 
afternoon. It was nearly tea-time and he was still 
alone. The afternoon had proved cold and he was 
forbidden by the doctor to venture out-of-doors. 
Finding himself unable to give his usual attention 
to the perusal of the Corriere he sent for Rina. 
He was told that she had been out driving with 
Contessa Binaldi and had only just come in. 

Five minutes later Rina appeared, looking 
flushed and animated. The cold wind had brought 
a little color to her pale face and her eyes were 
very brilliant. Her corn-colored hair made an 
almost vivid patch of color in the faded splendor 
of the old room. 

"Come here, my dear," said the old man. 

Rina advanced. She had expected to find her 
mother there, and was surprised and not altogether 
agreeably so to find the old man alone. Surely it 
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must be nearly tea-time? She had been half afraid 
that she had stayed out too late, but Maria had 
driven out to Careggi and had not started so early 
as usual. It actually occurred to her that he had 
perhaps sent for her to rebuke her on some small 
matter of behavior. It would not have been the 
first time, but Rina was approaching an age when 
she resented being treated like a child, to be scolded 
or rebuked whenever her conduct or conversation 
did not come up to the difficult, old-fashioned stand- 
ard laid down by her grandfather. Maria Binaldi 
had told her that it was simply absurd for a girl 
of her age to be kept in such a state of repression. 

These thoughts, however, were very carefully 
concealed within that bright young head of hers; 
they had never been translated into words. Rina 
unconsciously took her cue from her mother. She 
submitted, but inwardly she determined that one 
day she would rebel and make a bid for freedom. 

She was tall and molded on fine strong lines. 
There was arrogance in the carriage of her head, 
poised gracefully on the slim white neck. Her 
dark eyes were long, and set wide apart under 
black, defined eyebrows. She had more spirit, 
more fire than her mother. The old prince looked 
at her and then began his usual set of questions 
concerning her comings and goings. She always 
had to render a very strict account of all that she 
had done during the day. 

"You have been out, my dear?" 

"Yes." 

"Did you drive to-day ?" 

"Yes, I went to Careggi with Contessa Binaldi." 

"You were alone with her?" 

"Yes." 

A very slight smile of approbation curved his 
lips. 
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"She is a charming woman. I hope you appre- 
ciate her companionship?" 

"Indeed I do, grandpapa. I find her delight- 
ful." There was a touch of enthusiasm in ner 
manner. 

"Antonio did not accompany you?" 

"No — he hardly ever drives with her and never 
if I'm there." 

"But you saw him?" 

"No. He is in the country to-day." 

"He is a very amiable young man. A devoted 
brother." 

"He is a bore!" said Rina, with a sudden smile 
that lit up her face in a charmingly roguish way. 
"I sometimes wonder if he bores his sister too. 
She is so very intelligent!" 

The old man frowned. The frown quickly ban- 
ished the smile from Rina's lips and eyes. She felt 



freely even upon so unimportant a subject as that 
of Antonio Delfini. 

"I forbid you to speak in that impertinent way," 
said the old man, with angry severity. "You will 
please to remember that Antonio is nearly twice 
your age. You are not to speak of him with such 
disrespect — such insolence." 

Rina was a little taken aback by his sudden anger. 
She was silent under the reproof, for experience 
had taught her wisdom in this respect. But her 
resentment was none the less deep. What had she 
said or done to merit this sharp rebuke? She was 
puzzled as well as annoyed. Really, her grand- 
father was becoming more impossible every day! 

"If you have no other reason you should not 
speak of him like that because he is your friend's 
brother," said the old prince. 
Rina was still silent, waiting for the little storm 



aggrieved. 




herself 
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to pass. She had half expected to be sent out of 
the room in disgrace, and could hardly tell whether 
she was relieved or disappointed that this command 
did not follow. She had felt happy and a little 
excited this afternoon. The swift drive in the open 
motor-car had braced her nerves. And her friend, 
vivid, picturesque, intelligent, had talked to her in 
a way that seemed to transport her into a totally 
different world. A world of books and music and 
pictures, and of human beings who were really free 
and alive. It had made her a little impatient and 
perhaps dissatisfied with the changeless atmosphere 
of the old palace. 

It must be delightful to enjoy such perfect free- 
dom as Maria possessed. She envied her friend's 
lot, and by contrast her own seemed gray and de- 
ficient in color and movement. 

Had she known it, the chief cause of her offend- 
ing had lain in the fact that she had by her own 
thoughtless and impetuous words made it impos- 
sible for her grandfather to say the very important 
things which he had sent for her to hear. She had 
called Delfini a bore, she had spoken of him with 
a touch of scorn, and all the time he had been won- 
dering how he could best and most delicately inti- 
mate to her that Antonio Delfini desired to make 
her his wife. Really, the girl was getting beyond 
all bearing. 

She was looking extraordinarily pretty to-day, and 
he was the more disappointed to learn that Delfini 
had not seen her. Perhaps Maria Binaldi, who 
talked too much to be invariably prudent, had told 
the girl how good-looking she was and turned her 
head a little. A snub such as he had just admin- 
istered would do her no harm. It would counter- 
act any foolish flattery she had received from Maria. 
By this time he had almost forgotten Lady Elling- 
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ton's invitation, for the announcement of Rina's 
betrothal would effectually put a stop to the ridicu- 
lous idea of sending her to England. If she went 
to England at all, she should go as Antonio's wife. 

Tea was brought in, and then Helen made her ap- 
pearance. Although she had heard nothing that had 
passed on the preceding day between the old prince 
and Maria she felt afraid that the subject of Rina's 
marriage must have been discussed. She knew that 
she had not heard the last of that scheme, and she 
dreaded the moment when it would be sprung upon 
herself and possibly upon her daughter. She glanced 
at Rina as she came in, and she quickly discerned 
that all was not quite smooth. There was a deep, 
settled frown upon old Pasquale's brow, and Rina 
was looking uncomfortable and rather depressed, 
as she always did if her grandfather spoke sharply 
to her. Perhaps he had been venting some of his 
own annoyance of yesterday upon her. 

Helen sat down and began to pour out the tea. 
She talked quietly of ordinary things, but Rina said 
very little. She sat there with the firelight weaving 
flamelike tints in her hair, very still, and rather 
subdued. 

When tea was over the girl rose and was moving 
toward the door when Prince Ubinaldi said sharply: 

"Sit down. I have something to say to you. 

Rina sat down obediently, feeling a little fright- 
ened. From his manner she thought he was going 
to scold her again. She was aware, too, that her 
mother bestowed upon her a quick, nervous glance. 

"You are twenty years old, Rina. It's time you 
were married," said the old prince. 

He did not look at Helen, but fixed his keen eyes 
upon Rina's face with a hard scrutiny that brought 
the color to her cheeks. 

"There is no one I'd sooner see you married to 
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than Antonio Delfini. He has done me the honor 
to approach me on the subject. He is aware, of 
course, of your great friendship for his sister." 
Rina was not flushed now; she was as pale as a 

m y . 

"Oh, grandpapa, I wouldn't marry Conte Delfini 
for all the world," she said. 

Helen's heart gave a little throb. It was exactly 
what she had expected and even hoped that Rina 
might say. Antonio Delfini was a most excellent 
man, but he would never make Rina happy; he was 
too old, too sedate, too unimaginative. 

"You will obey me in this matter, 1 ' said the old 
prince. "You will not even be consulted." 

And then almost before Helen could realize it, 
there came the clash of the two wills in a struggle 
which she had dreaded for years. Rina sprang to 
her feet, pale and trembling. Helen tried to re- 
strain her, but she might as well have tried to 
restrain the Arno when it was in flood. 

"Why should I obey you? Why should I not be 
consulted about a matter which concerns me far 
more than it concerns you? I am not your daugh- 
ter — why should you try to arrange my life for me? 
You have no rignt to it! It is my life — my very 
own — and you wall not spoil it!" 

There was fire in her eyes. She looked a splendid 
creature at that moment, alive, beautiful, but almost 
dreadful in that sudden fierceness of rebellion. 

A sensation of cold faintness came over Helen. 
She longed to stop the girl, to implore her to be 
temperate and controlled, and not to speak to her 
grandfather in that manner. But she found herself 
powerless to interfere. She was an onlooker, and 
all that mattered, all that was significant now, 
seemed to be concentrated in the words that Rina 
uttered. 
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"I've told you already what I think of him. He 
bores me — he isn't at all like his sister. I refuse 
to marry him!" 

The old man's eyes flashed dangerously. In all 
his life no one had ever spoken to him like that be- 
fore. He could never remember the day when his 
word had not been law. 
"You shall marry him," he said angrily. "I will 



taken leave of her senses.' 1 

"I have done nothing of the kind," said Rina, 
carried away now by passion. "I am as sensible as 
any of you, and I won't marry Conte Delfini. I'll 
tell his sister so. She will understand even if you 



Yet even as she spoke she wondered if after all 
it would be quite so easy to make her refusal known 
to Contessa Binaldi. Although Maria had so little 
in common with her brother, they were very close 
and intimate friends. She was a woman without 
illusion, and if she knew that her swift intelligence 
evoked little response from him she did undoubtedly 
love him very dearly. He was the pivot of her life, 
and it was quite certain that she must be in his con- 
fidence. Rina knew that Antonio would never marry 
without his sister's approval. Perhaps her very 
friendship had been based upon her desire to win 
the girl, so as to pave the way for him. Rina felt 
as if a deliberate intrigue had unfolded itself be- 
fore her eyes. She had been flattered by Maria's 
evident liking for her, her gay and amusing com- 
radeship. And all the time she had been in the 
jjlot; she had known that Antonio wanted to marry 

The girl felt thoroughly disillusioned and un- 
happy. Now that the first storm of anger had 
passed she was beginning to feel a little ashamed 
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of her conduct. She could never remember feeling 
quite so angry before, and she knew that she must 
have made her mother very unhappy. 

Her one little taste of freedom— of the outer 
air — had been derived from those frequent walks 
and drives with Maria Binaldi. And it had been 
a trap to ensnare her, Contessa Binaldi had perhaps 
been thinking all the time : "My brother is in love 
with this girl. I will make friends with her, and 
then when the time comes she won't like to refuse 
him." Sometimes she had even laughed at Antonio 
to Rina, speaking with good-humored toleration of 
his grave, sedate ways, his disinclination for any kind 
of society or gaiety. But always she had been care- 
ful to snow Rina that she loved him very much. 
She was a very clever woman — far too clever for 
poor Rina — who had believed that Maria had ad- 
mired her for herself, for her quick intelligence, 
perhaps for her beauty, for the older woman had 
subtly flattered her on all these points. It was very 
mortifying to discover that all this flattery and at- 
tention had been showered upon her for an ulterior 
purpose which she had been too blind to discern. 
There had been that hateful motive of inter es si at 
the back of it all. Perhaps sister and brother had 
smiled at what seemed to be the growing success 
of their little scheme when they were alone together. 
And if the old prince and Maria were in accord 
upon the matter, how could she, Rina, possibly es- 
cape from the marriage they proposed for her? 
With Antonio they seemed to form in her eyes a 
powerful litde band of silent conspirators. 

In desperation she turned to her mother. Helen 
had so far remained silent, and she had given her 
daughter no clue as to her opinion upon the vital 
matter now at stake. She had sat there, pale, mo- 
tionless, a passive spectator of the little drama. 
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"Mother, say that I needn't make this marriage ! 
Surely you are on my side ? Surely you won't force 
me ?" 

She flung herself upon her knees at Helen's feet, 
and clasped her hands in passionate entreaty. 

"Mother, speak to me! Speak to me!" 

Helen did not speak, but she bent her head and 
very gently kissed the little flushed face that was 
upturned toward her. And, although she said noth- 
ing, the little significant action conveyed to Rina 
a reassuring sense of sympathy, and, what was of 
even more importance, of support. It made the 
girl feel a little ashamed of her outburst, as if it 
had been exaggerated and melodramatic. There is 
always something theatrical about this sudden fall- 
ing upon one's knees before another human being. 
Even at the time she hotly remembered how Con- 
tessa Delfini would have mocked at her for display- 
ing such emotion, in that half-satirical way of hers 
that was so amusingly bitter when directed against 
other people's foibles, but could, she imagined, be 
very painful and wounding if suddenly employed 
against oneself. Somehow Rina had never thought 
of that before when she had listened full of admira- 
tion to her friend's witty sallies at the expense of 
others. And if Contessa Delfini could see her now 
what would she say — what would she think? Cer- 
tainly she would tell her that it was always absurd 
to lose control of oneself and to behave like a trag- 
edy queen. But she had been frightened by her 
grandfather's attitude, by his strict, stern tone. She 
had felt that he was capable of sending for Conte 
Delfini and announcing their betrothal immediately 
with all the accustomed formalities that made it so 
binding a ceremony for both parties. 

"Get up, dear," whispered Helen. 

Her air of calm authority quieted Rina, who 
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obeyed at once and rose to her feet. She became 
suddenly controlled as if ashamed of her impetuous 
behavior. 

"I think Rina had better go up to her room," 
said Helen very quietly, turning to the old prince. 
"When she is in a more reasonable mood we can 
discuss the matter again. " 

He gave an assenting grunt. 

"She'd better stay there till she comes to her 
senses. No gadding about — do you hear me, Rina? 
You've still got to learn, it seems, who is master 
here!" 

His fierce eyes flashed. At eighty he had no in- 
tention of doffing the insignia of authority. And 
women were made to be ruled first by their parents 
and then by their husbands. All these modern no- 
tions of independence were ridiculous and unseemly, 
and could only lead to frivolous or even immoral 
conduct. Every effort would be made to secure 
Rina's eventual happiness, but she must learn to 
submit to the will of her guardians. It was a pre- 
posterous English notion that judged a girl to be 
competent to choose her own husband. 

When she had left the room— carrying her head 
more arrogantly than usual, as if to compensate for 
that moment of abject self-abasement when she had 
fallen upon her knees before her mother — he turned 
sharply to Helen. 

"What can she possibly have against him? He's 
the best parti in Florence, and she ought to thank 
her stars that he wants her to be his wife. He's 

ffot every penny of his mother's fortune — she be- 
onged to those rich Genoese shipbuilders. I re- 
member we thought it was a mesalliance when old 
Antonio married her, but all he said was, 'I mean 
to keep my property for my children.' I dare say 
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he was wise. Rina will have a miserable dot and 
when I'm dead what will you two women do? Sell 
the villa at Settignano, which you know is all I can 
leave you, and go and live in some poky cottage in 
England? You won't have much choice." 

I would rather live in poverty and see Rina living 
in poverty than let her marry a rich man she doesn't 
love," said Helen quietly. 

"Love I You are talking like an ignorant, senti- 
mental girl, Helen! I really don't know what's 
come over you these days — you used to be so sen- 
sible. But it's no use your behaving in this foolish 
way, for I mean to see this matter through. I have 
arranged Rina's future perfectly satisfactorily, and 
I won't have any interference from either of you. 
And when the child comes to think it over quietly 
she will see how impossible it is for her to offend her 



brother. Maria Binaldi was here yesterday, she 
came on her brother's behalf. She is, of course, 
extremely anxious for the marriage to take place. 
That is a great compliment to Rina, for you know 
people say that she has always stood in the way 
of Antonio's marrying." 

"Father," said Helen. She did not often address 
him in this way, and when she did, it meant that 
she was very serious indeed. "Rina is very young. 
Let her go to England now for a few weeks, and 
perhaps when she comes back she will feel differ- 
ently about it. It's no use trying to force her into 
a marriage she doesn't like. Let her be free for a 
few months — a year — longer, if necessary." 

"Oh, you can't throw dust in my eyes, Helen! 
It was to get her out of the way of Maria Binaldi 
and her brother that you proposed to send her to 
England. You saw this coming and you are deter- 
mined to prevent it. I think you are mad. You 
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can have nothing against the man, and yet you are 
doing all you can to incite Rina to rebel." 

He haa penetrated unerringly to the motive that 
had originally prompted her to welcome so eagerly 
Lady Ellington's invitation. She had hardly dared 
acknowledge it even to herself, but she had for some 
time feared the logical conclusion of Maria Binaldi's 
friendship for Rina; she had guessed whither it 
might tend. 

She will have her jewels, her automobiles, her 
carriages, and an excellent and pious husband. What 
more can a girl want? If she's such a fool as to 
flout him, what has she to look for in the future? 
There isn't a single other Florentine I'd let her 
marry, % and she must please understand that ! There 
isn't any one she's seen and fancied, is there?" he 
demanded with renewed anger and looking at Helen 
with frowning suspicion. 

"Of course there is not. Rina has never thought 
about marriage at all. I do not know what notions 
Maria Binaldi may have put into her head," said 
Helen. 

She sighed. On the face of it and from a worldly 
point of view there was a great deal to be said for 
the marriage. And the outlook for the future was 
even more grave and precarious than the old prince 
had suggested to her. He had not been clever at 
business, and he had lost a good deal of money 
through unfortunate speculation. When he died 
the old palace and most of the property in the 
Casentino would go to his great-nephew Vincenzo, 
who had married a very rich American woman. 
But she resolutely banished from her mind such 
thoughts as these. Rina was young and beautiful. 
She should not be tied down to a loveless marriage, 
however advantageous. Excellent as he was, An- 
tonio was incapable of understanding her. And she 
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required guidance, sympathy, and understanding. 
She was impetuous, self-willed; but she had noble 
qualities, and they were capable of development. 
Helen rose. 

"I am sorry we have had such an unhappy after- 
noon," she said, "and I do hope you will try to for- 
give Rina for speaking to you as she did. It was 
very wrong of her, but she forgot herself ; the child 
has a hot temper. I am sure she will be very sorry." 
She made the vicarious apology in a quiet, reserved 
tone, as if Rina, in spite of her passionate outburst, 
was not wholly to blame. 

"You are supporting her — encouraging her. It's 
very wrong and foolish of you, Helen. You'll be 
sorry one of these days. It'll fall more heavily on 
you than upon any one." 

She went up to him and kissed him; she could 
not bear to be at variance with him for long. 

"You must forgive her. She is in some ways so 
very like dear Andrea," she said, uttering that be- 
loved name in the reverent tone she always used, 
when indeed she could bring herself to speak it 
aloud. 

Then she left the room and went in search of her 
daughter. For as yet she had never told Rina that 
in this crucial matter she was strongly on her side, 
and did not want her to marry Antonio Delfini. 

CHAPTER IV 

H elen was reaping the bitter harvest of an early 
mistake that dated back to the first months 
of her widowhood. It was due perhaps more to her 
disposition than to actual initiative on her part, for 
she was the kind of woman who yields easily to dis- 
cipline, and from those first days of bitter and blind- 
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ing sorrow, when she had watched her beloved dying 
before her eyes, she had allowed her father-in-law 
to administrate not only her affairs, but also to ar- 
range all the details of her own and her child's life. 
There was a good deal to be said for her immediate 
submission, and no one could really blame her. To 
begin with, the old palace was his and he would 
not hear of her leaving it. They had their own 
apartments quite separate from his, and they could 
lead their own life. Helen only learned by degrees 
how little freedom was to be hers to settle anything 
for herself or the little girl. He wanted Rma to 
be absolutely Italian, a perfect Florentine, and her 
nurses and governesses were always Italian women ; 
he would not, even at first, permit Helen to have 
an English nurse for her. The two principal meals 
of the day were always taken with the old prince 
in his own apartment, and little Rina was obliged 
to come downstairs as soon as she was old enough. 
She had late dinner with them as Italian children 
almost always do, though Helen, with her English 
ideas, passionately disapproved of the practice. He 
objected to sending Rina to school and insisted that 
she should be taught by governnesses at home. He 
paid for her education and was extremely liberal; 
she was allowed to study music and painting and 



to think that because she was his son's daughter 
he had absolute power to control her life. He 
chose her friends and acquaintances, and even as a 
child she was permitted to visit few houses. 

Helen herself made no friends outside his own 
immediate circle of relations and friends. She never 
went into English society in Florence, and only saw 
those people whom she had known in England if 
they happened to be staying there for a few weeks. 
At first, crushed and miserable and ill with grief as 
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she was, there had been no hardship for her in all 
this. She shrank from her fellow-creatures and 
preferred the solitary and quiet life in the old palace. 
Her father-in-law's need of her seemed to be great, 
and she was thankful for the occupation that it 
brought, as well as the opportunities it offered for 
unsemshness and self-denial. So the years had gone 
on, and she had become so accustomed to the yoke 
which had never pressed too heavily on her shoul- 
ders that now she had ceased to feel it at all. But she 
had become sharply and suddenly aware of its effect 
upon Rina. She saw the difficulty of extricating and 
freeing herself from that ancient habit of obedient 
acquiescence now that her daughter's interests were 
so vitally threatened. 

Never had she thus opposed the old prince before. 
It was terrible to her nature to have to do it, and 
only the exigencies of the situation constrained her to 
persevere. Her loyal and simple soul detested the 
hard task that was set before it. She must join 
hands with one or other of these two opposing 
forces; she must by doing so wound one or other of 
these two people who were so dear to her. 

Rina was sitting in her room when her mother 
entered it that evening. It was at the back of the 
house and overlooked a beautiful old courtyard, 
square with a pillared loggia running round all four 
sides of it and a space of green in the center with 
palms and shrubs and an ancient fountain where a 
marble boy poured water from a conch into a dol- 
phin's mouth. The spring night was cold, never- 
theless the window was wide open and Rina was 
sitting near it, her head resting on her hand. She 
had been crying, for her eves were still wet and her 
face was unusually flushed. 

Helen went up to her and kissed her. 
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"Dear, you shouldn't have spoken like that. It 
was very wrong and rude and disrespectful." 

The mother and daughter invariably spoke Eng- 
lish when they were alone together, for Helen had 
been determined that Rina should know her lan- 
guage. When they were with the old prince they 
always spoke Italian. 

"I am sorry," said Rina. She put out her arms 
and drew her mother's face down to hers. "Darl- 
ing mother, you do take my part ; don't you ? You 
musn't be against me now. He was horrid, wasn't 
he? Somehow I never realized before how selfish 
and domineering he is!" 

"Hush, hush, my dear," remonstrated Helen. 
The words hurt her sense of loyalty. She was in- 
tensely loyal to Andrea's father. 

"I am not going to obey him," said Rina, "and 



She looked at her mother and a sense of despair 
struck her heart. What help could she give her? 
She was a pawn in the old man's hands; no daugh- 
ter could have shown him a more servile obedience. 

"I will try to help you, Rina darling," said Helen 
in her quiet, smooth voice. "I want to help you," 
she added. 

Rina looked at her. 

"You've done what he's told you all these years. 
You've been like a slave without a single opinion 
of your own. How can you help me ?" 

"I can send you away," answered Helen. "I can 
send you to England." 

"To England?" echoed Rina in amazement. 

"Your aunt would be very glad to have you. And 
when you come back you might feel very differently 
about many things — about Antonio Delfini for in- 
stance." 

"Never about him!" said Rina passionately. 




You must find a way out. 
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"You are so fond of Maria Binaldi. It seems 
strange you should dislike her brother so much." 

"He's not at all like her — even she says so," said 
Rina. "And to-day I feel differently even about 
her. I feel as if she were in the plot that has been 
hatched against me. She's made it more difficult 
for me — tor all of us!" 

Rina was almost always intimate and frank with 
her mother, and Helen encouraged this attitude. 

"You see," she went on reflectively, "I thought 
she liked me for myself, though I was only a girl 
and so much younger and she has such quantities 
of friends, ana then she's so clever and brilliant. It 
hurts me a little to think that perhaps she only made 
friends with me because her? brother wanted to 
marry me. I can't imagine what put such an idea 
into their heads, for I nave never been at all nice 
to him — he made me feel shy and awkward, and 
Maria never did that. And I can't imagine why 
she wanted me to marry her tiresome bore of a 
brother. Yes, I will say it, mother, and you musn't 
scold me." Her face broke into enchanting smiles. 
"And when will you be able to take me to England 
to Aunt Theresa's?" 

"I shall not be able to take you myself. I can't 
leave your grandfather. But I can send you. I 
have been thinking about it for some time past. 
I've wanted you to know England — to know my 
country." 

Rina was sobered. Her mother's restful quali- 
ties almost always tranquilized her. 

"But I shan't like leaving you," she said, leaning 
toward her and clasping both her hands in hers. 
"I don't think I can go without you. I've never 
been away from you." 

"It is the only plan I can think of. I'm expecting 
Mrs. Proctor next week — we might arrange for you 
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to travel with her. I should feel that you were quite 
safe then— she is such an old friend of mine, and 
then she is an experienced traveler.' 9 

Rina shook her head. 

"I should hate it," she announced. 

"I don't see what else we can do. If you stay 
here your grandfather will never be satisfied until 
your betrothal is announced. You know he has a 
very strong will, and then he has always arranged 
everything for us. I don't see how you could fight 
your way out without a great deal of unpleasant- 
ness, made all the worse because of your friendship 
with Maria Binaldi." 

"I often wondered why I was allowed to be 
friends with her," said Rina. "Even grandfather 
would have been shocked at some of the things 
she used to say to me. It was she who first told 
me what a slave you were — how you'd spent twenty 
years of your very youth in dancing attendance upon 
him. She has often told me how much happier 
women are when they are rich and free ana can 
arrange their own lives !" 

"I never cared for you to see so much of her," 
said Helen. "She is a very worldly woman, and 
she is not so Men-pens ant as her brother. But as 
your grandfather didn't object, I said nothing." 

"I'll never go near her again I" cried Rina. "I'll 
show her what I think of all her plotting and schem- 
ing. Mother — it's impossible. 1 won't marry Toni 
Delfini and there's an end of it I" 

She sprang up and stood in front of her mother, 
full of fife and energy, a vision of youth incarnate. 

"I won't — I wont!" she repeated, pirouetting 
and twirling about the room. "I don't think I want 
to marry at all — not for years, at least. And to 
have Toni always there feeling shocked at me — I 
simply couldn't bear it, you know, mother." 
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Helen was also perfectly convinced upon this 
point. She sighed, for behind all her gaiety Rina 
was a very determined person and she had the iron 
will of the Ubinaldi. 

"Then you must let me manage this for you," 
said Helen. "You have to choose between two 
paths. You either must stay here and allow your- 
self to be betrothed to Antonio, or you must go to 
England for the next few months. A great deal 
can happen in a few months. 9 ' 

It would make a break, and a break of some sort 
had become imperatively necessary. The clash of 
those two wills prolonged in a fierce contest would 
be too terrible a thing, and worse than she had 
ever anticipated. She looked further and saw the 
detrimental effects of it upon Rina's soul. She saw 
that it must affect her character, and perhaps turn 
all its youth and sweetness to bitterness. There were 
many possibilities in Rina, as there are in most human 
souls — capabilities of great nobility and sacrifice, as 
well as the more terrible ones of ruthless determina- 
tion and passionate obstinacy. She was the child 
of mixed races, and she was beginning to show it. 
Sometimes those two nationalities seemed almost to 
be at war within her, as if striving for the mastery 
of that young and vivid personality. 

Helen rose and again she kissed her daughter 
with something of wistful tenderness. 

"I shall leave you to think it over," she said 
calmly. "You must decide this for yourself — no 
one can help you. Look well into your own heart. 
You have never thought of Antonio before as a 
man who loves you and wishes you to be his wife. 
Sometimes even that very fact makes a difference 
to one's estimate of a person. If you loved him, 
my dear Rina, there is no one to whom I would 
rather give you. You would have the love of a 
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good man to help you through life. He has also 
a great deal to give you from a worldly point of 
view, and if anything happens to your grandfather 
we shall not be at all well off. Most of the prop- 
erty goes to Vincenzo, so he has very little to leave 
to us. That will not count with you, I know, but it 
is right you should know these things, and you must 
look at the matter quite seriously from every point 
of view. Do not forget to pray for guidance that 
you may act wisely and well. 

Rina listened to her mother's words. When 
Helen had finished speaking she put out her hand 
and tried to detain her. 

"Don't go away yet, mother. I want to ask you 
something. Do you think my grandfather will let 
me go to England? You know he has always re- 
fused before. 

"Naturally he disapproves of the idea, and it is 
very hard and difficult for me to oppose him. But 
this is a matter of duty, and I shall do it for your 
sake, Rina." 

"But he is so horrible when one goes against 
him," protested the girl. 

"He is not accustomed to being thwarted." 

"You have given in to him always !" There was 
a hint of reproach in her tone. "Even Maria 
Binaldi says she wonders at your submission — your 
weakness, she calls it." 

"I do not wish to hear Maria BinaldPs opinion 
of my actions," said Helen haughtily. "And there 
has never been any real need for me to oppose his 
wishes." 

"And there is now?" 

"I think there is," answered Helen. 

Rina had often wondered at her mother's calm 
and contented acceptance of that autocratic rule; 
she had even, prompted by Maria Binaldi's out- 
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spoken criticism, condemned her mother a little for 
being so weak and yielding, and for never assert* 
ing her own will. That mere had been real and 
patient self-sacrifice and self-effacement had not oc- 
curred to her. She had come to think that Helen's 
personality must be naturally quiet and colorless, un- 
convulsed by passions or strong opinions of any kind. 
This criticism had been the logical outcome of her 
intimate friendship with Maria Binaldi, who dis- 
cussed everything and every one quite frankly. But 
her mother was appearing to-day in quite a new 
light, and one that would have astonished and per- 
haps annoyed Maria if she had been aware of it, 
and particularly of the cause of Marchesa San Rai- 
mondo's sudden self-assertion. 

"How good you are," said Rina softly, and as if 
the admiration were forced from her. 

"No, I am not good. But you are my own child 
and I must do my duty by you. I must shield you 
from making mistakes that might have long and 
unhappy consequences/' 

"Mistakes — such as if I were to marry Toni?" in- 
quired Rina. 

"Yes. And mistakes such as you might make in- 
advertently in refusing a good man's love without 
realizing its worth — in ignorance of your own 
heart." 

"But mother dear, you can't possibly imagine 
that I'm in love with Toni ? He bores me to tears. 
You can't want me to marry him." 

"Not unless you can love him — as a wife should. 
These things are new to you, and I want you to 
remember that life isn't romance." 

"I don't love him at all," pronounced Rina. "To- 
day I almost hate him and his intriguing sister. 
What right has she to interfere in my life? 

"I must go." Helen moved a step toward the 
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door. Then she paused. "My dear, there is one 
thing more." 

"Yes, mother?" Rina's face was very serious. 

"I think you must apologize to your Grandfather. 
You must tell him you are sorry you spoke so rudely 
— so passionately. 

Rina flushed. 

"You know I simply hate apologizing to him. He 
never meets one half way. He'll only say: 'I am 
glad, Rina, you have the sense to recognize how 
badly you behaved'!" She mimicked her grand- 
' . father's precise and formal tones. "It makes me 
mad and I want to answer him back !" 
Helen smiled half-sadly. 

"Oh, my dear child, you are dreadfully undis- 
ciplined. When will you learn humility and con- 
trol?" 

"That is what Padre Bernardo says," said Rina 
laughing. "But I'm not good like you. "You've 
been a saint to put up with him all these years — to 
bear his pride and temper and obstinacy. I should 
have packed up and gone back to England long 
ago. Why didn't you?" 

"And if I tell you that I didn't wish to go back?" 

"Perhaps you accepted it all as a mortification?" 
said Rina, a little recklessly. 

"No— rl am not good like that. And I was very 
young — hardly older than you. I did it at first for 
quite another reason." 

"Won't you tell me?" said Rina. 

Her mother rarely spoke of the past to her, and 
Rina had a strong, youthful curiosity on the subject. 

"It was your dear father's wish," said Helen with 
a quivering lip. 

Even Rina was a little abashed then, for she 
saw that she had touched an intimate grief, a deep 
wound that had remained unhealed through eighteen 
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years. But before she had time to speak again 
Helen had closed the door and gone out of the 
room. 



Left to herself, Rina's thoughts were concen- 
trated far less upon Antonio Delfini than upon 



than a little admixture of shame when she reflected 
upon her own eager admiration of Contessa Binaldi. 
She had said on the impulse of the moment that 
she almost hated her, and she was aware that she 
did not wish at present to see her again. Maria 
would never believe that Rina had all the time 
been ignorant of the little scheme that was weaving 
itself around her, and she would certainly think 
she had lent herself to the plot. Maria, who had 
frequently complimented her upon her quick intel- 
ligence, would refuse to believe her guilty now of 
such obtuseness where her own affairs were con- 
cerned. She must have looked upon her not only 
as perfectly cognizant of Antonio s hopes, but also 
quite willing to accede to them. And Rina would 
never be able to persuade her that she had been 
blind to all other issues; she had only thought how 
agreeable it was to enjoy, and to be allowed to en- 
joy without reproof or hindrance, the delightful 
friendship of Maria Binaldi. 

Now that the whole scheme had been unfolded 
before her astonished eyes her first resolution was 
that she would always avoid Maria as far as pos- 
sible in the future. It was a rash resolve, for she 
had not taken into consideration the immeasurably 



CHAPTER V 



his sister Maria. 




more 
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stronger will of Maria, nor had she reckoned upon 
that lady's insensibility to defeat. 

Prince Ubinaldi's first letter to Antonio had been 
brief and non-committal. Helen, he said, wished 
that her daughter might have a few days in which 
to reflect upon the matter, and he had agreed to 
this condition. This answer was not at all what 
Maria had anticipated, and she found it far from 
encouraging. It corresponded, indeed, much more 
to the diffident and timid hopes and fears expressed 
so humbly by Toni himself, and showed her that the 
Ubinaldi family were evidently less enchanted at the 
prospect than she had imagined possible. 

She did not go to see Rina in the days that fol- 
lowed, because she knew that if she saw her it 
would be impossible for them not to discuss the 
matter, and this the old prince had requested her 
not to do. When he said a thing he meant it, and 
Maria was far too much afraid of injuring her 
cause by thwarting him to run the risk of disobey- 
ing. A false move at this critical juncture might 
have destroyed all her careful schemes. She had 
counted upon Rina's acquiescence, and the prince 
had been very far from discouraging, so where the 
difficulty lay she could not quite see. That it lay 
both with Helen and her daughter Maria Binaldi 
with all her cleverness and perspicuity never imag- 
ined. 

After some days had passed and the affair still 
remained in abeyance — a fact which appeared to 
worry her far more than it worried Toni — Maria 
determined to seek an accidental meeting with Rina. 
To do this she went at eight o'clock one morning 
to Mass at the Church of the Santissima Trinita. 
It was the girl's habit to go there at eight because 
she found it too early to attend the seven o'clock 
Mass in the private chapel of the palace. The 
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old prince never slept late, and he always attended 
Mass at that hour and would not have dreamed 
of changing the time to suit the indolent ways of 
an indulged generation. It was only since she grew 
up that Kina had been permitted to have this extra 
indulgence of sleep in the morning, but Helen had 
formed the opinion that her health required it. Rina 
found even eight o'clock too early on the cold and 
dark winter mornings, and she had sometimes felt 
inclined to grumble at the discipline which prescribed 
the practice. Maria Binaldi had laughed at her 
for a little devote when she first heard of it, but 
Antonio, who was present, had checked her by say- 
ing it was the best way in which to begin the day. 
Indeed, the knowledge had made Rina seem if pos- 
sible more attractive in his eyes than before, for 
every man prefers the woman he loves to be re- 
ligiously minded. 

Maria Binaldi was a little late, for she was not 
accustomed to be devotional in what she called the 
small hours. She knelt rather in the background 
and presently she discerned Rina with her maid 
kneeling at some little distance from her. She was 
very quietly dressed in a dark shade of blue that 
looked almost black in the twilight of the church. 
But her yellow hair, showing beneath her hat, 
seemed to make a patch of sunlight in the gloom, 
just like one of those nimbus-decked saints over the 
old altars in the side-chapels. 

Maria felt a certain pleasure in contemplating 
Rina thus unobserved. When she stood up for the 
Gospel she looked so tall and graceful, and one felt 
in seeing her thus that she would be swift and sup- 
ple in her movements. She had a very marked look 
of race, Maria felt more and more that she was the 
only woman in the world for Toni, and her devotion 
to herself would make her unwilling to wrest any 
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power from her grasp. Maria would still rule and 
arrange, and feel the reins between her fingers to be 
pulled this way and that, always gently, of course, 
but always firmly. 

She wondered then if Rina was thinking about 
Toni as she knelt there, her face hidden in her 
hands, absorbed in prayer. Was she praying for 
guidance? Was she thinking of the future — of the 
change that was so close to her? 

When Mass was over Rina still remained on her 
knees and showed no signs of getting up and going 
away. It was now nearly nine o'clock and Maria 
began to feel impatient. She shivered, for the 
church was very cold and her feet felt like ice. She 
watched with growing irritation that still motion- 
less figure, that bowed devout head. But she dared 
not go up to her and interrupt her. She felt that 
in the past few days Rina had become something of 
a stranger to her. She must certainly have learned 
that Toni wished to marry her, and both silence "and 
delay seemed to point at least to a lack of eager- 
ness in Rina to accept the lot offered to her. Maria 
comforted herself with the thought that Toni per- 
haps would not make a very instant appeal to a 
young girl. He was a sedate, rather silent, man, 
elderly for his years, slightly narrow in his views 
(not that that would be a disadvantage to one who 
had lived all her life in the Ubinaldi palace), and 
without charm of manner. He was reserved, and 
his love for Rina had made him dull and embar- 
rassed in her presence. Maria had a practised eye 
for other people's failings, even when the people 
in question were near and dear to her, and she could 
not conceal from herself the fact that poor Toni 
had never been quite a la hauteur in the girl's pres- 
ence. But he had many other things to recommend 
him which more than outweighed these superficial 
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disadvantages. He had possessions and qualities 
which would certainly make a profound appeal to 
the wise and prudent guardians of a young and 
adored girl. He was very rich; the Palazzo Del- 
fini was the finest of the more modern palaces in 
Florence. It stood on the site of the old one which 
had been burned down. The Villa Delfini in Tus- 
cany was a beautiful and fertile property and its 
wine and oil were famous; it offered a permanent 
place of villeggiatura to the young couple whenever 
they wished to escape from the heat and dust of 
the city. Antonio adhered to the very strict Catho- 
lic party to which his father had belonged; his 
views, like those of Prince Ubinaldi, were Black, 
and he was careful to choose his friends among those 
who held the same principles. That alone would 
make him immediately acceptable to the old prince 
and to the Marchesa San Kaimondo. He was a 

Eattern brother, and as long as his parents had lived 
e had been a pattern son. Rina, in marrying him, 
would have everything that a girl could possibly 
want, and she would escape from the tyranny of her 
autocratic old grandfather. She had scarcely seemed 
to realize that tyranny until Maria had by a few 
dexterous and judicious hints pointed it out to her, 
for she had her own reasons for wishing the girl to 
become dissatisfied with her present lot. But 
Maria had yet to learn that she would be hoist 
with her own petard. Rina meant to escape from 
that very tyranny in her own way. She had real- 
ized it just in time. 

Maria became still more impatient. Rina must 
have finished her prayers long ago; she was surely 
staying in that position out of sheer perversity. 
Maria felt in anything but a devout mood, and she 
was physically upset by the fact of having risen an 
hour earlier than usual. It was now nine o'clock, 
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and she had a thousand things to do. She was ac- 
tually beginning to contemplate the desirability of 
renouncing her plan of speaking to Rina and going 
home, when the girl suddenly rose, collected her 
books, genuflected, and moved toward the door. 
She was very pale and she left the church without 
raising her eyes. Maria slipped quickly after her; 
they met just outside the door. 

Contessa Binaldi did not affect surprise, and if 
Rina felt any, she gave no hint of it. She greeted 
her friend coldly; there was even a litde touch of 
haughtiness in her demeanor which would have 
amused Maria in so young and unsophisticated a 
girl if it had not awakened anew the fear that was 
lurking in her heart. 

"My dear Rina, you are quite a stranger. You 
have not been near me for days I" 

Rina looked at her with a straight gaze. 

"I thought you would understand, 9 ' she said 
coldly. 

"Understand? How should I understand? Your 
silence has not been very illuminating, my dear." 

Maria was still feeling very cold, and it lent a 
touch of asperity to her speech. She was beginning 
to wish, too, that she had not sought this interview 
with Rina. The girl was changed; she showed her 
none of that pretty and affectionate devotion to 
which Maria had become flatteringly accustomed, 
the glance she gave was so chilling as to be almost 
hostile. 

"I am sorry — I will write," said Rina. She put 
out her hand and made a little movement as if she 
were in a hurry to go home. 

Maria, however, had not waited for half an hour 
in a cold church for nothing; she refused to be so 
quickly defeated, and to be summarily dismissed by 
a mere child was galling to her pride. 
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"Is that all you have to say to me?" she asked. 
"I will come a little way with you, Rina. I suppose 
you are going home? I am very anxious to have 
a little talk." 

They walked along the Lung' Arno down which 
great gusty draughts of keenest tramontana were 
blowing. Maria did not want to go out of her 
way to accompany Rina home, but there was no 
other course open to her unless she acknowledged 
defeat and left her at once. Rina walked on quickly 
and her maid followed behind them. 

"It is difficult for me to speak to you now," said 
Rina. "I know we are botn thinking of the same 
thing, but I don't want to discuss it with you." 

Maria became more and more astonished. Rina 
had really changed into another person. She was 
no longer so sure that she would prove to be the 
amiable and amenable girl she had desired for 
*Toni's wife. 

"I have offended you, I suppose, by speaking to 
your grandfather?" she hazarded. 

"I can't say. I would rather not talk about it. 
It is difficult to describe what I feel." 



Toni waiting forever! There was a sharpness in 
Maria's tone and more than a hint of reproach. 

"I did not want to keep him waiting at all. I 
begged my grandfather to write at once. I thought 
it would fee kinder and simpler." 

"Kinder? Simpler?" echoed Contessa Binaldi. 
She had some difficulty in keeping her temper. 
"I mean — it seemed unkind to raise false hopes." 
"False hopes?" repeated Maria. "I think you 
had really better explain what you do mean." 

"You see, I have known since the first moment 
my grandfather spoke to me that I could not marry 
Conte Antonio," said Rina in a low, troubled voice. 
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"Why do you make me say this, Contessa? Why 
did you force me to speak to you to-day? I am 
sorry — I am dreadfully sorry. I never dreamed 
you had this in your mind all the time. It was a 
most unpleasant surprise — it was almost a shock 
tome!" 

"That is nonsense," said Maria, "you are not a 
baby, Rina, and your mother ought to have told 
you. You can't surely imagine that I took you about 
always for my own pleasure ? You are very charm- 
ing, I am sure, but you are far too young to be an 
amusing companion. Did you never ask yourself 
why I chose you as a friend among the dozens of 
girls in Florence?" 

"I thought it was because you liked me," faltered 
Rina. 

"Liked you? Of course, I liked you. But I like 
quantities of people, and I have numbers of inti- 
mate friends with whom I can talk far more freely 
than I could to you. And I was sorry for you. I 

?itied you for having to lead that dull, narrow life, 
ou never went anywhere, you had no pleasures. 
I imagined you would be thankful to escape from 

"Not in that way," said Rina quickly. 

She began to wish that Maria would leave her. 
She was no match for her in a war of words, and 
the sharp speeches, the hint of patronizing pity, 
wounded her pride. But she clearly now discerned 
that Maria, her friend whom she had really cared 
for very much, had never cared for her at all, and 
was rapidly developing into an enemy or something 
that closely resembled one. She could not forgive 
her for not wishing to marry Toni. 

Rina was inclined to exaggerate the hostility as 
once she had exaggerated the friendship. But 
Maria had really felt a certain condescend 
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ness toward her, and she had liked her evident de- 
votion; it had pleased her vanity. 

Maria stopped, for they were nearing the Ubin- 
aldi palace and she did not wish to run the risk of 
being seen from the front windows. 

"Do you really mean then that Pm to go home 
and tell Toni you refused to marry him?" she 
asked. 

"I should like him to be told as soon as possible. 
It seems so unfair to keep any one waiting so long. 
Grandpapa is very angry with me now — he has 
been hoping I shall change my mind." 

Evidently pressure was being brought to bear. 
Maria did not to-day allude to the old man's 
tyranny; it was a less powerful asset in Toni's favor 
than she had imagined. She regretted that she had 
ever tried to make Rina more sensible of it, and 
that she had lost no opportunity in the past in in- 
citing her to rebel. 

"Very well, I will tell him," said Maria. "I 
think we had better say good-by to each oth^r now." 

They shook hands frigidly; both felt that there 
was something final in this leavetaking, but Rina's 
coldness as she said the words renewed the exas- 
peration of Maria. 

Her eyes flashed dangerously. She was thinking 
of Toni— of the hurt to him from which she knew 
that he would not quickly recover. Perhaps, in- 
deed, he would never marry now ; the rebuff at his 
age would check further effort. But she was think- 
ing also of the wound to her own pride, the failure 
of her own schemes. 

"I made the mistake of thinking you would wel- 
come the opportunity of becoming my sister," she 
said; "there is hardly a girl in Florence who would 
not give almost anything to be in your shoes." 
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"The thought of becoming your sister never en- 
tered my head," said Rina simply. 

"You must be extraordinarily obtuse," said 
Maria. 

She turned abruptly away and crossed the road 
and when she had gone a little distance she paused 
and looked at the river. There had been heavy 
rains of late and a good deal of snow had fallen 
upon the mountains, and the Arno was in flood. A 
great rush of brownish water poured angrily be- 
tween the arches of the old bridges as if it would 
have swept those ancient obstacles away in its 
turbulent fury. Tongues of yellow foam licked the 
brown stonework and splashed against the plinths. 
The river was Searing away with it a quantity of 
soiled and repulsive-looking debris; sometimes the 
body of a dead animal floated past. ^ There were 
dark-looking clouds on the far horizon hanging 
densely above Vallombrosa and hiding the shapes 
of the hills. The sky promised more rain, and the 
wind from the north was icy, as if it had come for 
miles across frozen snow-fields. It made Maria 
Binaldi shiver in spite of the hot, fierce anger that 

Possessed her. She wished she had spoken more 
itterly to Rina; on looking back she could not 
remember that she had once made her wince. 

Very well, then ; she would go home and tell Toni. 
It was not a very agreeable prospect, but Maria was 
in too angry a mood to shrink from the task. She 
hoped, too, to be able to make him see how unworthy 
Rina had proved to become his wife, and how child- 
ish and stupid and unformed she was. Toni would 
not be quite unprepared for the news. As the days 
had gone by, bringing no further letter from the old 
rince, he had taken it as a sign of his rejection and 
e was prepared to accept that rejection with the 
humility of the man who has taught himself to 
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endure mortifications as a discipline of the soul. He 
would perhaps assert once more that he never had 
much hope, that he was unworthy of this bright, 
beautiful young girl ; he would never agree that she 
was foolish to refuse to marry him. This attitude 
of self-depreciation maddened Maria and if Toni 
gave evidence of it this morning she feared that it 
might even make her irritable and impatient with 
him. 

She was compelled to realize that even before 
their rather stormy meeting that morning Rina's 
affection for her had diminished. She had counted 
upon it as a factor that would undoubtedly contribute 
to the success of her scheme. And already it had 
undergone a change as if it had suffered a process 
of rapid and decisive disillusionment. Rina had 
extricated herself from the net that threatened to 
enmesh her with a kind of rough but simple effort. 
She had evidently defied her grandfather. This 
train of thought made Maria ask herself suddenly 
what part the Marchesa San Raimondo had played 
in the little drama? She must have been forced 
to take sides; even the calm and colorless Helen 
could not have remained perfectly neutral between 
these two belligerent parties. She had not thought 
it worth while to try to win Helen over to the proj- 
ect beforehand, for she had made the mistake of 
thinking that her opinion did not count for much in 
the Ubinaldi palace. She had overlooked the very 
close intimacy that could hardly fail to exist between 
a mother and her only daughter. 

She rightly conjectured that Helen had thrown 
in her weight on the side of the girl, in the struggle 
that must certainly have taken place. 

When she arrived at home she heard with some 
relief that Toni had gone out and had left wor4, 
that he would not return before half-past twelve. 
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Maria went up to her room, sent for her maid, and 
made certain changes in her toilette, for she was 
aware that the rough wind had disarranged her hair. 
She was a pattern of neatness and order, and had 
extolled these virtues to Rina, whose sunny locks 
had been forthwith placed under a greater measure 
of restraint — a change which Helen had observed 
and disapproved in silence. 

As the hour for luncheon approached Maria went 
down to Jier own sitting room — a charming apart- 
ment with a bright southern aspect. Although the 
whole house was heated by radiators a big wood 
fire blazed on the hearth. On the numerous tables 
and marble consoles large bowte of Tuscan pottery 
were filled with daffodils which in their abrupt and 
golden brightness seemed to redeem something of 
the gloom and sunlessness of the day. There was a 
grand piano in a plain ebony case on which some 
music was lying. Maria played well, even bril- 
liantly, and it had been one of Kina's greatest pleas- 
ures to sit and listen to her friend's music. There 
were book-shelves filled with books, Italian, French, 
and English. Many of them were bound in the 
delicate Italian vellum tooled with faint patterns of 
gold. On the walls there were water-color draw- 
ings by modern French and Italian artists ; some of 
them bearing the signatures of well-known men. On 
the parquet floors there were soft-toned rugs of 
Persian and Tunisian origin. ^ It was the room of a 
woman at once wealthy and intelligent and artistic. 
Rina had longed to possess a room exactly like it; 
it had made her realize for the first time the narrow- 
ness of her own purse and the impossibility of asking 
her grandfather for money to spend. She had 
everything she could possibly require, he would cer- 
tainly have told her, what more could she want? 
She had so few books, and Maria had awakened 
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within her a love for them, and had aroused a 
rebellious dissatisfaction at the restrictions placed 
upon her reading by her mother as well as by the old 
prince. Maria had been educating her not only 
for Toni but with a view to making her realize 
sharply the joys that freedom could bring to her. 
But it had all been time wasted ; Rina was not going 
to secure release and emancipation and wealth by 
marrying Toni. On that point she seemed to be 
absolutely decided, and she was evidently offended 
with Maria for even having supposed the contrary. 

Maria was in the midst of these thoughts when 
her brother entered the room. He was a slightly 
built man, scarcely of middle height, pale and rather 
artistic-looking, although he was not an artist and 
had little more than an intelligent appreciation of 
music and painting;. His smooth, dark hair with 
threads of deep gold in it was thick and silky-looking 
and matched his beard. His features were deci- 
sively cut, and his eyes were brown, a few shades 
darker than his hair. They were very beautiful 
eyes and redeemed much that was insignificant in 
his personal appearance. He had a tranquil look 
and the grave and immobile expression of the habit- 
ually silent person. There would have been plenty 
of people in Florence who, had they been in 
possession of all the facts, would have confidently 
asserted that Rina Ubinaldi had made the greatest 
mistake in her life by refusing to marry Antonio 
Delfini. 



Maria's more vigorous and fiery personality had 
repressed Toni, checking his development and keep- 
ing him more or less in the background. This was 
not at all true, for he had a far more solid intelli- 
gence than his sister, although it was less showy and 
superficial. But it was certainly true that he 



It was sometimes said, unkindly 
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preferred to leave many decisions to her which with 
a little energy and initiative he could quite well have 
made for himself. Her influence, her strong will, 
her rapid decisions had encouraged a certain tend- 
ency in him to solitude and diffidence. It had driven 
him also to a too modest conception of his own 
abilities and powers. He was naturally sweet- 
tempered and unselfish and wished Maria to be 
happy, for he knew that she had passed through a 
few years of very great and stormy unhappiness. 
When they had both been little their mother had 
once said: "Maria ought to have been the boy and 
Toni the girl." Such a criticism has doubtless often 
been made with truth of small children, before the 
strength of the boy has begun to assert itself. Only 
in this case it was certain that Maria retained the 
vigorous dominating character and Toni the sweet 
yielding one, just as they had done in the nursery. 

Since the day in which his sister had approached 
old Pasquale Ubinaldi Toni had displayed a certain 
resdess anxiety, though he had only spoken of his 
hopes and fears when Maria had insisted upon 
discussing them. There had been moments when 
he had patiendy wished that she were less frank, 
but almost at once he had rebuked himself inwardly 
for disloyalty. Now as he came in, looking neat 
and soiqne and even handsome in that pale attractive 
way, which, however, had appealed so little to Rina, 
he said quietly: 

"Are mere any letters, Maria ?" 

Maria put down the newspaper which she was 
studying. 

"No/' she said, "but I have seen Rina. I came 
across her in the Trinita this morning." 

"In the Trinita?" echoed Toni. For it was not 
Maria's pious habit to go to an early Mass in all 
weathers, as Rina did, and the morning had been 
cold and threatening. 
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"It is not a festa?" 

"No. At least I forgot to look. You ought to 
know best about that. I went principally to see 
if I could get a glimpse of Rina." 

"And you saw her?" said Antonio in an unmoved 
way. 

Yes. I walked part of the way home with 
her." 

"It was a cold morning for her to be out. She 
ought to be more prudent. She must have learned 
that indifference to weather from her English 
mother," he said, with a smile which showed his 
very even white teeth. 

No doubt," said Maria dryly. 

"Did you speak of me? nave they told her? 
She knows?" 

"Yes, she knows. They have told her." 

Maria paused. She did not want to hurt Toni, 
and the knowledge that she must hurt him gave her 
an increasing feeling of resentment against Rina, 
who was the cause of his pain. 

"She — she won't marry you, Toni," she said, and 
there was regret in her tone. 

There was a long pause. Maria waited for her 
brother to speak, but apparently words had failed 
him ; he took refuge in silence. 

Presently Maria went on, but without looking at 
her brother. 

"She didn't say very much — I think she is offended 
with me. From what she did say I gather that 
there has been war in the old palace between her 
and that pig-headed Pasquale. Your dear Rina 
won't be driven, for all she's such a good innocent 
little girl. No, Toni, you and I have got to wash 
our hands of the Ubinaldi, and I hope you will soon 
find a wife far more worthy of you." 

"I shall never do that," said Toni abruptly. 

He betrayed no sign of hurt, except in the in- 
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creased pallor of his face and that curious brightness 
of the eyes, which always with him expressed a deep 
emotion. Maria gave him one sharp look, then 
she averted her eyes. They sat there in silence. 

"Why did not Pasquale write again?" he asked 
at last. 

"As far as I could tell from her very disconnected 
story he has been hoping that she would yield. I 
dare say he thought he could force her to. But she 
didn't seem to want to talk about anything that had 
happened." 

*Yield?" repeated Toni, frowning. 



"I should not wish her to yield in that way," said 
Antonio. 

"But it is the way the marriage would certainly 
have been arranged if she had not had an English 
mother," said Maria. 

"Then must I say I am glad for her sake that she 
has one?" 

"Don't be ridiculous, Toni," said Maria tartly, 
"she has refused the best parti in Florence, and she 
a girl with hardly a soldo to her dot. She had 
better go into a convent, for she is never likely to 
marry. Her mother must be a fool — I always sus- 
pected it. Rina is not a fool, but she is obstinate, 
which is almost worse! I am very sorry for your 
sake that I ever encouraged it. You are the one to 
suffer and both these tiresome women go scot-free !" 

"But if Pasquale is really bringing pressure to 
bear upon her she may be suffering," said Antonio 
sorrowfully; "you have often said that he is hard 
and tyrannical and he is a man who has always had 
his own way. And I — I am the cause of it all." 

He showed signs of distress for the first time, and 
it was at the thought of Rina's suffering and had no 
relation to the sharp pain that was tearing so 
savagely at his own heart. It came into his mind 
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that he was sorry he had left all the initiative to his 
sister, and he felt he would like to seek an interview 
with Rina and tell her of his deep regret for the 
pain and disturbance he had unwittingly caused. But 
he did not reveal this impulse to Maria. She would 

[>robably have pooh-poohed the idea. Neverthe- 
ess he kept turning it over in his mind, looking at it 
this way and that. The thought of seeking such an 
interview, not to press his suit but to apologize for 
causing her distress, appealed to him. He did not 
want to remain in her mind as associated only with 
bitter and painful memories. 

All through luncheon Toni was absent-minded. 
He ate little food, as Maria observed, but it did not 
make her anxious, for he never had a large appetite. 



the futility of further discussion just then. Maria 
was disappointed because instead of making him 
angry with Rina she had only succeeded in making 
him sorry for her. She herself had found it so easy 
to be angry with Rina, who had accepted so calmly 
the breaking of their friendship and seemed indiffer- 
ent now as to whether it continued or not. She had 
always thought the girl's devotion had gone deeper 
than that. If she had been aware of the plan that 
was slowly taking shape in Toni's mind she would 
have been still more angry and she would certainly 
never have permitted it to materialize. It was 
characteristic of his slightly changed attitude that he 
did not reveal it. 



THAT same evening about six o'clock Antonio 
Delfini went to the Ubinaldi palace and asked 
to see the Marchesa San Raimondo. He was shown 
straight up to her apartment on the second floor. 



The affair 




ied both their minds, but they saw 
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It was the first time he had even been there ; his few 
visits had always been paid to the old prince, who 
had been one of his^ father's most intimate friends. 

A friendship that is carried on through more than 
one generation is apt to weaken in intimacy, and 
this had been the case with regard to the link 
between the two Florentine houses. Antonio had 
been several years younger than the prince's son 
Andrea, and had rarely seen him after his marriage. 
He knew Helen slightly and liked what he had seen 
of her, and it had been a real pleasure to him when 
Maria and Rina had taken to each other. He was 
sorry to think that perhaps now that friendship 



Helen was alone, and when his name was an- 
nounced she felt a little shock. Rina had told her 
of the interview she had had that morning with 
Maria, and she was afraid at first the young man 
had come to plead his cause again and try to 
enlist her sympathy on behalf of the suit. The 
thought made her a little nervous. But his calm, 
subdued aspect reassured her. There was nothing 
of the passionate, importunate lover about Toni. 

"I daresay you are surprised to see me, N'ar- 
chesa," he said with a smile. 

"Oh, no; I am delighted," said Helen a little 
nervously, "do sit down/' 

"I wish to speak to you about your daughter," 
he said, feeling that nothing would be gained by 
delay; "you know that Maria saw her to-day?" 

"ies; Rina told me that they met coming out of 
church." 

"I understand from her that your daughter is 

2uite opposed to the thought of marrying me," said 
Lntonio. 

"Rina is such a child," said Helen, flushing, "it 
was altogether premature. She hardly knows you. 
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And of course she is very much distressed. I hope 
you will not blame her." 

"Blame her? I should never dream of blaming 
her," said the young man warmly. "I am here to 
tell you that I feel distressed at the thought — the 
fear — that the prince might make things hard for 
her — might indeed insist upon her marrying me. It 
is always said in Florence that his least word is 
law — ." He stopped and his shining eyes sought 
Helen's almost eagerly. 

"So it has been up till now/' said the Marchesa. 

She raised her clear gray eyes to his face. She 
acknowledged to herself that she liked him to-day 
far better than ever before. She saw him as it were 
apart and distinct from his sister, for whom she 
had never cared, and a very vague regret came into 
her mind. What if she had acted ill-advisedly in 
supporting Rina's passionate opposition to the pro- 
posal of marriage r 

"I should have been glad," she continued quietly, 
"if Rina could have been your wife. There is no one 
in Florence whom I would rather give her to. But 
I feel that you are not suited to each other and I 
aiAbfraid she would not perhaps have been happy. 
She is young and headstrong and imaginative. I 
should like her to see a little of the world before 
she settles down." 

"I believe I could have made her happy," said 
Conte Delfini, "I love her so very much. 

Helen realized for the first time that he was 
suffering. More than once she had wondered if 
Maria had suggested the marriage to him and he 
had simply acquiesced without any particular enthu- 
siasm, but now she saw her mistake. He did really 
love Rina, and was suffering because she did not 
return his love. 

"If you will allow me to see your daughter I 
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should be very glad," said Toni. "It shall only be 
for a few minutes and I would say nothing to— to 
distress her." 

Helen was silent. But she longed to comfort 
Toni — to make amends a little for all he had been 
through. There was really no one to blame unless 
one could remotely blame Maria for not being 
straightforward with Rina from the beginning. 

"I should like to ask one question," she said 
slowly. "Is this your sister's suggestion?" 

"No," he answered, "she does not know I am 
here. I think if she had known I was coming she 
would have tried to dissuade me." 

Helen felt relieved. If this move had been 
planned by Maria it would have filled her with 
suspicion. But there was nothing subtle or in- 
triguing about Conte Delfini; he was simple and 
straightforward and she was sure that he had no 
hidden motive in his request for this interview. 
"You shall certainly see her," she said. 
It was much easier to act when one was for die 
moment quite free from the domination of Maria 



"Thank you," said Toni. 

"If you will excuse me for a moment I will go 
and tell her that you are here," said Helen. 

She thought it would be better to prepare her 
daughter a little for the interview that lay before 
her. She did not like to send for her and confront 
her with Toni without any preparation. 

She went in search of her daughter. Rina's 
rooms were at the other end of the long passage ; 
she was alone and reading and she looked up in 
some surprise as her mother entered. 

"Rina, my darling, Conte Delfini has come and he 
wishes very much to speak to you." 
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"Oh, mother, I can't possibly sec him ! Why on 
earth has Maria sent him here?" 

There was a look of dismay in her face. 

"She does not even know that he has come — he 
told me so. I think he has something to say to 

fou, and I've promised that you should see nim. 
t would only be kind of you, Rina." 

"Does my grandfather know that he's here?" in- 
quired Rina. 

"No, Delfini came to see me, not your grand- 
father." 

"I don't feel as if I could see him," said Rina. 

"It would be kinder," said Helen hesitatingly. 

"You know that nothing he can ever say will make 
me change my mind," said Rina, with decision. 

She went to the glass, smoothed her hair, arranged 
some lace at her throat; she even put on a little 

1>owder. Helen disapproved of this; it was a 
egacy of Maria's influence. 
"Do I look all right?" 
"I think you looked better before." 
Rina laughed. She was very pretty when she was 
excited. Her cheeks were (lushed, and her eyes 
shone. 

"Now I'm ready. Am I to go alone ?" 
"Yes," said Helen. 

Rina walked sedately to her mother's salotto, 
thinking that after all it was rather wonderful to 
have some one in love with you, even if you didn't 
care at all about him in return. It made one feel 
so very grown up, and perhaps rather attractive. 
She was filled with a girlish sense of conquest, and 
she had a kind of curiosity to see Antonio in this 
new light. She thought that she should like him 
better, now that she liked Maria so much less. 
Maria had contrived to put him in the shade by her 
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brilliant, scintillating presence, and perhaps for this 
reason Rina had never done him justice. 

She entered the room. She was wearing a dark 
blue dress of soft charmeuse trimmed with little 
bands of fur. But Toni never noticed what she 
had on; he only thought she had never looked so 
beautiful before. It was, he thought, the first time 
he could remember seeing her without a hat, and the 
dory of her bright-colored hair entranced him. He 
had imagined that he could endure this ordeal which 
he had voluntarily set before himself without pain, 
yet the first glimpse of her sufficed to show him how 
singularly mistaken he had been. 

4 Mother said you wanted to see me," said Rina, 
hesitatingly. 

They stood and faced each other. 

"Yes," he answered, "I had something to say to 
you. # From what my sister told me to-day I was 
afraid your grandfather was making things difficult 
for you. I came to tell you I was very sorry to be 
the cause of any disturbance between you. I never 
had very much hope." He stopped short and per- 
mitted his eyes to rest upon her face with a curious 
scrutiny that gave Rina an uncomfortable little 
thrill. "But I didn't want you to be distressed. 
Rather than that I would have kept silence all my 
life!" 

It was an immense relief to her to feel that Toni 
did not blame her. The two people who blamed 
her and tried to make her feel like a naughty child 
were her grandfather and Maria. But Tpm's atti- 
tude seemed to be only one of extreme solicitude for 
herself, that she should not suffer, that she should 
not be distressed. The chivalry of it touched Rina 
after all the hard words that had been used toward 
her of late. 

"Grandpa is very angry with me for saying I 
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wouldn't marry you. But I don't care that for his 
anger I" She made a little gesture with her hand 
and smiled at Toni, who smiled back with sudden 
sympathy. "He is a tyrant — he's tyrannized over 
mother and me as long as I can remember. I used 
to envy children who hadn't got a grandfather!" ^ 

As she spoke she wondered if Toni had felt like 
that about sisters. Or was the tyranny of Maria a 
light, pleasant yoke ? She longed to ask him. 

"Anyhow," he said, "I'm very sorry to have been 
the cause of anything so hateful as a family quarrel. 
That is why I came to ask your forgiveness. I 
would rather you did not have a disagreeable re- 
membrance of me full of unpleasant associations." 

"Oh, indeed, I should never have that I" said 
Rina eagerly, "you have been far too kind, and I 
must seem simply hateful to you." 

It did occur to her then that after all he cared for 
her in a kind, sympathetic, understanding wajr that 
made him seem suddenly almost like an intimate 
friend. She wondered why she had ever thought 
him a bore, and considered him so much less charm- 
ing and agreeable than his sister. Now the two had 
abruptly changed places in her regard and she 
greatly preferred Toni. 

"And it's I who ought to say I am sorry — to ask 
your forgiveness," she went on charmingly, and her 
low, soft voice gave the words a depth of meaning 
that was quite unintentional on her part. "For it if 
my fault, you know. You ought to be thinking me 
horrid and ungrateful instead of feeling sorry for 
me. You ought to say 'she's a little wretch and 
thoroughly deserves all she gets 1' " 

"You Know I should never think or say such a 
thing as that," he said. "And I know I am much 
too old for you, Donna Rina. I am at least fifteen 
years older and it must seem a great deal to you. 
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I always felt it would be an obstacle and I told 
Maria so. But I love you very much. I should 
like you to remember that, if you care to. Not with 
annoyance or dislike, but so that you can tell your- 
self sometimes you have one friend in the world who 
would do anything for you, who would sacrifice his 
life for yours if necessary !" 

"I shall always remember that, thank you," said 
Rina softly. 

There was silence then, but there was no con- 
straint nor awkwardness in the silence. Rina did 
not at all want Toni to get up and go away; she 
found him more interesting than he had ever seemed 
before, and she felt sorry that she did not love him 
and therefore could not marry him. But love was 
surely something different from this friendly feeling 
she had for him, something warmer and more won- 
derful that perhaps would make you feel as Toni did 
that it would be easy to die for the person you loved. 
But she would nevertheless have liked to keep him 
for a friend; there was something novel and delight- 
ful in the idea. But however delightful it might 
appear she knew perfectly well that it would be quite 
impossible. Neither her mother nor her grand- 
father would have permitted her to have a man 
friend. She had refused Toni as a husband, and she 
would certainly not be allowed to keep him as a 
friend. She had never had an intimate friend in 
her life until Maria had come upon the scene, and 
how disastrously that friendship had ended. Rina 
stole a little look at Toni. She saw for the first 
time how slight and delicate his features were, how 
thickly his hair grew, how bright his eyes were. She 
thought that a beard suited him, although it made 
him Took older and more grave than most men of 
his age. It was thrilling to hear him say that he 
loved her and she felt for the moment as if she were 
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a person of immense importance. She wished that 
she could have loved him in return and made every- 
thing smoodi and happy again. She sighed. 

44 1 ou know I am going to England almost at once 
to stajr with my aunt," she said presently. "That has 
met with a good deal of opposition, too, but mother 
has won the point. My grandfather is so angry 
still he refuses to speak to me, but he makes mother 
very uncomfortable and unhappy and she thinks if I 

faway for a time he will forget a little. He says 
am a disgrace — " She caught her breath, and 
Toni fancied she had stifled a sob. He was genu- 
inely distressed. 

44 I can never forgive myself," he said. "I have 
been the cause of great unhappiness to you." 

4< Oh, you mustn't say that. YouVe been every- 
thing that's kind," said Kina. 

"And now you are going into exile ?" 
"Mother has always wanted me to see England 
because, you know, half of me belongs to it. I am 
to travel with Mrs. Proctor because mother can't 
leave — she thinks it's her duty to stay here, but I 
should look forward to it much more if she could 
come with me." 

"Oh, you'll like England," he said reassuringly. 
"You'll meet lots of interesting people. It is a 
great country." 

He pictured her there in one of those great gray 
stone country houses such as he himself had visited 
in years gone by — an ancient pile set in the midst of 
a superbly wooded park with deer and cattle in die 
n grassy spaces. He could picture her, too, in 
setting of a wonderful English garden with level 
green lawns and branching cedars, and flowers of 
brilliant blossoming. And with her corn-colored 
hair and white skin she seemed to be truly an Eng- 
lish girl, though her dark eyes belonged to the South. 
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There was something typically English in her gal- 
lant, graceful bearing. 

"In England," he went on, "you will be much 
more free. The girls there have greater liberty. 
It will be a chance for you." 

"Yes, but I shall have to come bade to the iron 
bars," said Rina laughing, but there was a little 
bitterness in her laughter. 

"There is safety in them, though," said Conte 
Delfini. "But perhaps you will not come back here 
— to live. Other men besides myself will wish to 
marry you. You are very beautiful and you are very 
good. I knew you were a good Catholic." His 
eyes rested once more upon her face. "I hope your 
husband, whoever he may be, English or Italian, 
may prove worthy of you and of the love which I 
know you will give him." 

Rina sat there listening to his words. He seemed 
to be painting the future for her in glowing colors. 
How could she ever have thought him dull. 

"My grandfather would never hear of my marry- 
ing an Englishman," she said. 

Antonio smiled. Prince Ubinaldi's influence 
seemed to be on the wane ; at any rate he had been 
powerless to prevent this determined bid for free- 
dom that was now being contemplated by Rina and 
her mother. 

Helen, wondering a little that Toni's few words 
should have taken so long to say, now quietly re- 
entered the room. She was a little astonished to 
see them sitting one on each side of the fireplace, 
deep in a perfectly amicable conversation. She was 
quickly aware that her own coming was an interrup- 
tion, perhaps an unwelcome one. It even occurred 
to her that perhaps Rina had changed her mind, but 
this idea was really too fantastic to be entertained 
seriously. 
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They both rose as she came into the room, and in 
the glare of the electric light she saw that Rina's 
face was flushed and excited. 

"I have stayed a long time, I am afraid," said 
Antonio; "I have been hearing about the intended 
journey to England." 

"Don't you think it a good plan?" said Helen, 
who saw that he was determined, in spite of his 
disappointment, to behave sensibly. 

"A very good plan. I feel almost envious — it's 
so long since I was there. I have been picturing 
Donna Rina in my thoughts in an English garden 
in June I" 

"She will miss die Italian sunshine," said the 
Marches a, looking at her daughter with a wistful 
tenderness, as if the coming parting was already 
beginning to hurt her. 

"But the delicate gray English skies are so soft 
and your grass is delicious. The most wonderful 
grass in the world." 

"It ought to be green with so much rain," said 
Helen laughing. 

"I should like to have seen Donna Rina in Eng- 
land," he said. 

He stooped and kissed Helen's hand, then he 
shook hands gravely with Rina. His departure 
seemed to them both a little abrupt; it was a painful 
moment for them all. Whatever she had done, Rina 
had at least turned her back upon a fate that prom- 
ised comfort, security, and an adoring love. 
Whether she had made a mistake or not time would 
reveal. Helen hoped that she would not live to 
regret die decision so quickly and so irrevocably 
made. 

When he had left them there was a litde pause. 
"Well, Rina, dear?" said Helen at last. 
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"How nice he is," said the girl softly. "So much 
nicer than I thought. I'm so glad that I saw him. 
I never liked him so much before. He is far nicer 
than Maria." 

"So you have found that out at last?" said her 
mother smiling. 

"Why? Did you know it?" asked Rina in sur- 
prise. 

"I always suspected it," said Helen, "but then you 
know I never shared your great admiration for 
Maria." 

"He was really quite a dear," said Rina, "he said 
perhaps I should marry while I am in England. Do 
you think it is at all likely that any one else will want 
to marry me?" 

"You would not be married while you are there 
under any circumstances. You would have to be 
married from this house," said Helen. 

"But should you like me to marry an English- 
man?" asked Rina a little persistently. 

"I have never thought about it. But I am afraid 
your grandfather would not be likely to approve of 
such a thing." 

"I'd rather know what you think," said Rina. 

"I want your husband to be a good man and a 
good Catholic — someone you can love," said Helen 
quietly. 

And it was just such a man as that that Rina had 
sent out of her life, perhaps forever. Something 
of this same thought was evidently in die girl's mind, 
for she said impulsively : 

"I wish I could have cared for Toni. Then 
every one would have been pleased. For he is a 



She kissed her mother hastily and went out of the 
room. 
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CHAPTER VII 

Almost as far back as she could remember any 
one Rina ♦could remember the friend of her 
mother's youth, Mrs. Proctor. She came to Flor- 
ence almost every spring, sometimes spending a few 
weeks there, but more often taking it, as she would 
say, on her way home, to have a look at Helen as 
she passed through. 

As girls they had been at the same school, and 
although Mrs. Proctor was several years older they 
had been and still remained fast friends. She was 
a widow with one son, Markham, who never accom- 
panied her upon her spring wanderings. 

She arrived in Florence about a fortnight after 
the dismissal of Conte Delfini, and although Helen 
felt that March was rather a cold and wintry month 
for Rina's first visit to England she decided that it 
would be better to avail themselves of this exceed- 
ingly competent escort and arrange for the girl's 
departure. 

Besides, Rina's relations with her (grandfather 
continued to be extremely strained and he would 
hardly speak to her, so for this reason also it seemed 
desirable that the journey should be made as soon 
as possible. The old prince was additionally infu- 
riated when he discovered that the final answer had 
been given to Delfini without reference to himself 
and while he was still hoping that Rina would come 
to her senses. And Delfini had accepted his dis- 
missal as final and had left Florence. It was 
rumored that he intended to remain in the country 
until the following autumn. 

Pasquale was therefore debarred from further 
action, and the intention of putting pressure upon 
Rina became all at once futile and useless. He was 
now so angry with her that when he was told of her 
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intended departure with Mrs. Proctor he made no 
objection at all. 

Mrs. Proctor was an energetic, active woman, 
bronzed and weatherbeaten from the exposure of 
her complexion to all seasons and a diversity of 
climates, hot and cold, wet and dry. She was tall 
and angular with a handsome irregular face and 
abundant iron-gray hair. She was a great traveler, 
having been seized with a violently restless spirit 
after ner husband's death. Till then she had led 
a comparatively quiet life at Stones, his old family 
place on the Cotswold hills. People were not slow 
to affirm that she neglected her boy as well as the 
property during those prolonged absences. Those 
were the days when traveling was cheap and easy, 
and she had visited India and Ceylon, the Holy 
Land and Egypt, Japan, Tunis, Algeria, Constan- 
tinople, New York, and Petrograd. Now, having 
done these things, she preferred to spend the winter 
months in some quiet corner of southern Italy, where 
she could find tranquillity and warm sunshine. She 
was an authority on hotels, food, trains, and routes, 
and would have been a competent manager at Cook's 
had she needed to work for her living. She used 
to say that she had stayed in all the principal hotels 



vigorous personality, and her really deep affection 
for Helen was characterized by a faint spice of 
scorn that she should so meekly have permitted her- 
self to remain immured in the Ubinaldi palace for 
upward of twenty years. 

She was sitting talking to Helen at the close of a 
chill March day — a day of icy tramontana and 
sparse flakes of snow whirling along the Lung* 
Arno. There had been wild weather of late, and 
the Arno had risen and flooded the country and the 
lower parts of the town. 




She had a bracing, 
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"Of course it's high time Rina went to England," 
said Mrs. Proctor, accepting her second cup of tea 
from Helen's hands. "You ought to have taken her 
there yourself years ago. It's absurd not to know 
your own relations, and after all the girl is half 



You know we don't think so much about travel- 
ing here," said Helen, in mild self-defense. "And 
Rina has been busy with lessons and classes. But I 
want her to go to England now if you don't mind 
letting her travel with you, Janet, and I think I had 
better tell you why." 

She then gave her friend a brief outline of the 
succession of events which had led to the recent 
domestic crisis and which rendered it so necessary 
that Rina should absent herself from the Ubinaldi 
palace for a time. 

Mrs. Proctor listened with that interested atten- 
tion which women old and young and all the world 
over commonly lend to a love affair. 

"Well, my dear Helen, I think from all you tell 
me it's a great pity Rina wouldn't have him. Why 
couldn't they have waited a little? Girls often 
change their minds." 

"I am sure Rina wouldn't have changed her mind. 
She is so very decided," said Helen. *1 want you to 
see her, Janet; she's really looking very pretty now, 
much prettier than when you saw her three years 
ago." 

At that moment Rina entered the room and, going 
up to Mrs. Proctor, she made a little courtesy, for- 
eign fashion, before she bent down to receive the 
embrace which that lady immediately bestowed upon 
her. 

"Well, my dear Rina, I'm delighted to think you 
are coming home with me," she said subjecting the 
girl to an almost disconcerting scrutiny. Helen was 
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quite right ; her daughter was very pretty and Janet 
felt a lurking unexpressed sympathy for the young 
man who had so recently received his dismissal. 

"It's very kind of you to let me come with you," 
said Rina, "I hope I shan't be a great trouble to 
you." 

"Oh, I shan't let you be a trouble to me," said 
Mrs. Proctor pleasantly, "I'm too old a hand to 
allow my fellow-travelers to annoy me. I hope if 
you've any time to spare while you are in England 
that you will come down to Stones and pay me a 
visit." 

"I should love that," said Rina, softly. 

"Your mother was there once; she can tell you 
about it," said Mrs. Proctor, who in theory was 
extremely attached to her home and more than a 
little proud of it 

Helen looked up quietly and said: 

"Yes, I should like Rina to see Stones. She is to 
go first to Theresa at Queen's Barn, and they will be 
going to town in the beginning of May, so she will 
see a little of the London season. And after that 
I am sure it could be arranged." 

"Markham is in London," said Mrs. Proctor 
rather abruptly; "he has been living there all the 
winter — all the time I have been away. Stones has 
been practically shut up." 

"I thought he was so fond of it," said Helen in 
surprise. 

So he used to be.^ But since he has had this 
absurd craze for studying painting he prefers to live 
in Chelsea. I hope it is only a passing thing, for 
really he ought to live at home and look after his 
own property." 

It was evident to Helen that she disapproved of 
this new phase of her son's, for she spoke of it with 
a hint of displeasure and also with some anxiety. 
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She added after a little pause : 

"I daresay it is partly my own fault — he must 
have found it dull living in the country alone." 

She said no more on the subject of Markham, but 
the conversation left an impression upon Helen as 
revealing an acute maternal anxiety arising from 
some well-defined but unexplained cause. It made 
her wonder a little, for hitherto Mrs. Proctor had 
always extolled Markham as a most excellent son 
who had never given her an hour's anxiety. 

When Rina had gone out of the room leaving the 
two friends together, Mrs. Proctor said : 

"Why, she's quite a beauty, Helen. I'm not sur- 
prised Conte Delfini fell in love with her. She 
never promised to be as pretty as all that." 

It came into her mind that she would like to have 
this handsome girl under her care, and she hoped 
that she would be able to persuade her to pay her a 
long visit while she was in England. She was glad to 
think that Helen had given her consent to the pro- 
posal so readily. It might make a great difference 
in many ways if Rina were to spend some time at 
Stones. 

Mrs. Proctor caught cold and was laid up for a 
week at the hotel, and during that time Helen and 
Rina visited her frequently and took her flowers and 
books. The illness, however, delayed their depar- 
ture until nearly the end of March, a respite for 
which Helen was secretly thankful. She dreaded 
losing her daughter for those few months, and she 
was wise enough to see that after so novel an ex- 
perience it could never be the same Rina who 
returned to her. It would be a changed and a far 
more independent Rina, accustomed to decide many 
things for herself and to rely upon herself, too, for 
many things. She was glad, therefore, that the little 
delay had occurred, and they saw more of each 
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other than they had done since Maria Binaldi had 
stepped in to claim so much of Rina's leisure. Helen 
was almost relieved to find that that friendship had 
come to an end. It had never been in her eyes 
a very wise or prudent one. 

Wnen the day did actually arrive Rina felt the 
parting almost more than Helen did. Her courage 
very nearly failed her, and she wept and begged that 
she might be allowed to remain m Florence. This 
unexpected breakdown braced Helen to a determined 
attitude. And that same afternoon she drove to the 
station and saw her daughter depart for Milan 
en route for England under the capable and compe- 
tent aegis of Janet Proctor. She never had the 
slightest misgiving as to the wisdom of the step, 
least of all could she foresee the least imprudence 
in entrusting Rina to the care of her old friend. 

As the journey progressed and Mrs. Proctor be- 
* came more and more aware of the beauty, charm, 
and unselfishness of Rina, her determination to have 
her at Stones as soon as possible became more fixed, 
and she felt impatient at the thought of the delay 
in carrying out this plan should Rina go to her 
aunt's house in the first instance. 

Mrs. Proctor was only very slightly acquainted 
with Lady Ellington, who was a good deal older 
than Helen and had been married in the days of 
that school-friendship. She had, therefore, the less 
compunction about changing the plans which had 
been formed for Rina. She overruled Helen's mildly 
expressed wishes and upon her arrival in Paris, 
where they spent a few days she wrote to Lady 
Ellington, with Rina's knowledge although not with 
her approval, and announced her intention of taking 
her down to Stones for a few days when they first 
reached England. 

Rina was not at all easy in her mind about this 
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arbitrary change of plans. She would have been 
glad to ask her mother's permission, and to make 
sure that she approved of it. Such a course, how- 
ever, was impossible, and Mrs. Proctor had a way 
of arranging things in a high-handed manner which 
left but little opportunity For remonstrance or dis- 
cussion. She argued that Helen had placed Rina 
under her care, and if she chose to modify the plans 
already made she was at perfect liberty to do so. 

She had, however, her own private reasons for 
taking Rina immediately to Stones and these were 
chiefly centered round the person of her son. Mark- 
ham Proctor was a handsome, unsatisfactory crea- 
ture whom she had spoiled and indulged as only a 
young widow can spoil and indulge her only child. 
And until the last year or two he had given her no 
trouble at all. It was a new development, this dis- 
like of Stones, this refusal to live there perma- 
nendy. Mrs. Proctor did not indeed wish to 
insist that he should live there during the winter 
when she was herself absent, though she was not sure 
that it was not his duty to do so. But she did not 
unreasonably desire that as an entirely idle man with 
no other ties he should remain at Stones while she 
was in residence there. There was a good deal of 
land which required looking after ; the house was far 
too beautiful to be shut up in this way for more than 
half the year, and there was the Mission, which 
naturally suffered from the neglectful absence of 
Markham. Father Lawrence, who had been in 
charge of the mission for many years, had remon- 
strated with Markham and had remonstrated in 
vain. In spite of all his efforts there was no longer 
that united little Catholic colony at Stones that there 
had been in the lifetime of Markham's father. 

Rina was somewhat reassured when she saw that 
Mrs. Proctor took it quite for granted that her 
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mother could have no kind of objection to this 
change of plans. She felt that she could hardly 
refuse to go to Stones, as she was under an obliga- 
tion to her for permitting her to travel to England 
in her company. They did not stay in London on 
their arrival, but proceeded immediately to Glou- 
cestershire, arriving at Stones about eight o'clock 
on a dark March night. 

Rina was tired; die crossing had been rough and 
she had never before been on the sea. She was a 
bad sailor and the steamer had been late in arriving. 
The journey to London was a blurred, unpleasant 
impression; she seemed still to feel the rocking of 
the boat. She felt strange and cold when she 
descended from the motor and entered the large 
well-lighted hall that was her first glimpse of an 
English country house. She saw a red glowing fire 
before which an ancient collie was stretched in slum- 
ber when the door opened, though he lost no time 
in dragging his stiff limbs toward the door to wel- 
come Mrs. Proctor. 

"Is Mr. Markham in?" she heard Mrs. Proctor 
say to the footman. 

"No, ma'am; he went down to the village after 
tea and he's not back yet. n 

"We'll go straight upstairs," said Mrs. Proctor 
to Rina. "We shall dine in about half an hour." 
She spoke in an absent-minded, rather pre-occupied 
manner, and Rina felt suddenly that she had become 
almost like a stranger. AH through the journey she 
had proved herself a kind, energetic and capable 
traveling companion, but here in her own house she 
seemed changed and different. Rina found herself 
with a little, nervous fear of the unknown Markham. 
Perhaps he would resent her presence — he might 
wish to have his mother to himself after their long 
separation. They would want to speak of private 
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matters to each other, and she would feel in the 
way. She began to wish that she had gone, as had 
been originally arranged, straight to her aunt's house 
in Hampshire. 

She had been weak to yield so easily to the change 
of plans, but on looking back she was obliged to 
acknowledge that her opinion had hardly been asked. 
Mrs. Proctor had settled everything and had hardly 
consulted her at all. She had been swept resist- 
lessly into the current of those decisive arrange- 
ments, and had felt that to demur even a little would 
have been churlish under the circumstances. It was 
only now that die plans had been carried out to their 
logical conclusion that Rina began to feel herself 
like a helpless pawn suddenly thrust into surround- 
ings that made her feel timid and unhappy. It was 
the strangeness of it all that bewildered and per- 
plexed her. 

She went up to her room. It was a very large 
apartment with three great windows now closely 
curtained and shuttered. The prevailing tint was a 
warm dark red, but the chintz-covered chairs and 
couch lent a touch of lightness to the whole. A big 
fire blazed on the hearth — a fire of glowing coals 
with a log of wood crackling on the top. Rina had 
certainly never seen such a fire before in her life, 
and its warm glow comforted her both physically 
and mentally. The bed was also hung with curtains 
and a screen was placed before the door as if to 
avert any lurking draught. A housemaid was al- 
ready unpacking her trunks and arranging her 
clothes. Rina felt nervous and excited. 

When she had dressed in a gown of pale mastic- 
colored charmeuse, cut slightly open at the throat 
and with long sleeves, she went downstairs wonder- 
ing where she should go in this great house. But a 
footman who seemed to be waiting for her in the 
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hall conducted her immediately to a large drawing- 
room. Although there was a fire, it had the bleak 
and chilly feeling of a room that had long been 
unoccupied. She discovered that she was not alone. 
Standing in front of the fire at the other end of the 
room there was a young man. Something that was 
easy and graceful in his attitude arrested Rina's 
attention. He was good-looking, too, with crisp, 
chestnut-colored hair that grew very thickly, and 
bright, rather bold blue eyes. He was rather too 
pale, having the complexion that so often accom- 

{>anies hair of a reddish quality; his nose was too 
ong and perhaps too sharp, but the general effect 
was decidedly pleasing, and the smile with which he 
greeted Rina was charming and set her at once at her 
ease. 

"I hope you're not too cold," he said, advancing 
toward her and extending his hand, "for if you are 

Jrou will certainly never Ret warmer in here. It's 
ike an ice-house, and we should have been far better 
off in the library, as I told my mother. But you have 
been traveling with her for nearly a week, haven't 
you? So you must certainly have discovered how 
greatly she prefers her own way to other people's. 19 
He smiled again, this time with the effect of tak- 
ing Rina into his confidence. 

She arranged everything," said Rina, "even 
about my coming here. But she made the plans and 
I fell in with them. It didn't occur to me to have a 
way of my own." 

His garrulousness had destroyed that oppressive 
timidity which had taken possession of her upon her 
arrival. 

"Ah, you were wise," he said, "wiser than you 
knew. a Now I have a way and it's generally in colli- 
sion with hers. You wait and see. Everything 
will be quite calm for a few days and then I shall go 
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mad — this place always sends me mad — and then I 
shall tell her I must go back to town !" He threw 
up his hands. "And it's no idle threat — I do go 
back. Dear mamma doesn't realize my real feel- 
ings toward Stones. Have you ever been in Glou- 
cestershire before?" 

"No, never. This is the first time I've been in 



Do you always live abroad?" he asked. 
"Yes, my home's in Florence." 
He gazed at her in admiration. 
"Wonderful! In an ancient palazzo brown with 
years, festooned with wistaria in spring?" 
"Yes," assented Rina. 

"You look like it," he assured her; "you seem 
to have stepped out of one of those delicious Renais- 
sance portraits — golden hair and dark eyes and long 
neck and slender hands, and all!" 

Rina laughed. 

"Why do you laugh? I am perfectly serious. 
By the way, Donna Kina, have you any idea why 
mamma brought you here like this?" 

"None at all. I was to have gone to my aunt's. 
That was the plan she changed. I ought to be at 
Queen's Barn at this moment." 

"How capricious she is," he said frowning, "still, 
for once she has shown a strange acumen. Do you 
like Italy — if I may ask so banal a question?" 

"Yes, I suppose so— I never thought about it 
much." 

"I only like it in the spring," said Markham. "In 
winter you are frozen — in summer you are roasted. 
The North Pole and the tropics. I shall come next 
spring to paint your old palazzo, with the A mo with 



"Are you an artist?" inquired Rina. There was 
something about Markham that quickly aroused 
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people's interest; he was so gay, so spontaneous and 
had a charm he seldom forgot to show — especially 
to strangers — to young and beautiful strangers, the 
reason of whose presence at Stones was still wrap- 
ped in mystery. 

"Mamma says that I daub. But really she's 
not impartial. You see, she hates it so. She de- 
clares that it comes between us 1" 

At that moment the door opened and Mrs. Proc- 
tor, handsomely clad in black silk, rustled into the 
room. 

"I see you are already talking nonsense to Donna 
Rina," she said, going up to Ma rich am. 

Although he was tall her eyes were almost on a 
level with his. 

"On the contrary, I was being very witty and 
amusing. Wasn't I?" he appealed to Rina. "Do 
say I was ! Mamma is so hard on me." 

"I wish you would not speak of me as mamma. 
You cannot imagine how absurd it sounds." 

"But I like being absurd. Every one is so ter- 
ribly sensible in these days — they have no time to 
think about being funny. I hope Donna Rina will 
like me in spite of all my little failings, which I am 
sure you have been careful to point out to her." 

"You conceited creature — we did not discuss you 
at all," said Mrs. Proctor, smiling at her son in a 
proud, fond way. She turned to Rina: "You see 
what a goose I have for a son. If I had really told 
you what he was like I am sure you would never 
have come here. I despair of his ever becoming a 
strong, sensible, reliable man." 

"I shall make such progress if Donna Rina wiH 
only help me," he said. 

Rina laughed in spite of herself. He was so 
different from any one she had ever seen that she 
could not help feeling interested and attracted. 
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Behind all his surface folly she felt convinced that 
he was a clever, intelligent man. He made her feel 
far more at home than his mother did. 

"You must remember that this is her first visit to 
England. Do not please give her the impression 
that all Englishmen are raving lunatics," said Mrs. 
Proctor, with mock severity. 

They went in to dinner, and when they were sit- 
ting at table Markham turned to Rina and said: 

If you are going to write a book about your im- 
pressions you must not forget to describe mamma 
and me. We are quite typical of an English mother 
and son. We fall out half a dozen times a day and 
when she is very unkind to me I pack up my things 
and go back to Chelsea and forget myself in hard 
work." 

"My dear Rina, he never did a stroke of work in 
his life. And whatever you do don't let him attempt 
to paint your portrait — he'll make you all green and 
yellow." 

"Mamma of course guessed that I should want to 
paint your hair. And of course you must wear a 
green dress — not that buff one. Are you partial to 
buff like Maggie Tulliver's dreadful aunt? 

"Nonsense, Markham, it isn't buff," said his 
mother laughing. "It is champagne — mastic— bis- 
cuit — whatever you like, but not buff." 

"Champagne? How delicious 1" said Markham, 
putting his head on one side and gazing at Rina. 

Still, green is your color. Not a bright, strong 
shade, but a soft sea-ish green.'' He screwed up 
his eyes as if he were contemplating a mental vision 
of Rina thus attired. "I shall certainly Degin to- 
morrow. Mamma, you mustn't let Donna Rina go 
away until it's quite, quite finished." He clasped his 
long fine hands in pretended ecstasy. 

4 lt entirely depends upon Lady Ellington," said 
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Mrs. Proctor, inwardly delighted at the success of 
her little intrigue. 

"You must tell her that you are ill," said Mark- 
ham, "and then that you are still too weak to travel. 
You could spread that out over a fortnight, couldn't 
you?" 

"But I'm not ill," said Rina. 

"You were ill on the boat — mamma told me so !" 
said Markham triumphantly. He began to wish he 
had always had a sister to rag" as he was ragging 
this statuesque young creature who was so obviously 
enjoying his nonsense. 

"Oh, that doesn't count," said Rina. 

"Of course it counts, everything counts," said 
Markham. "I never heard any one say that sea- 
sickness didn't count before. People have died of 
itl" 

"I'm quite well now in any case," said Rina. 

"There — she doesn't want excuses to stay. Never 
mind — I'll write to your aunt and tell her that you 
are having your portrait painted for next year's 
Academy. 

Rina began to feel unreal. The atmosphere was 
so novel to her and so different from the quiet, se- 
date and rather austere atmosphere of the old 
Ubinaldi palace that she wanted to pinch herself in 
order to discover that she was really there and not 
dreaming. 

Little more than three weeks ago she had been 
sitting talking to Toni in her mother's salotto— talk- 
ing, too, about this very visit to England — and now 
all that part of her life had been left for the moment 
utterly behind. It was even beginning to grow dim 
by contrast with the strange novelty of her new posi- 
tion. She glanced round the room. The subdued 
and almost concealed electric light illuminated 
obscurely the fine oak paneled walls hung with the 
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dark family portraits of which only the faces and 
here and there the pale folds of a dress detached 
themselves with any distinctness. There was a 
certain polished quality in the surroundings reflected 
from the dark paneling and the fine lustrous silver 
that broke at intervals the white damask of the 
tablecloth. In just such a room as this, opulent, 
dignified, undisturbed, one could conjure up past 
visions of revelry presided over by the pale, glim- 
mering faces that watched still from the walls. 
Markham and his mother were both too modern for 
the room, but if Rina had only been aware of the 
fact, her young beauty seemed to challenge the past 
charm of those pictured faces as if defying them 
to show her a greater measure of loveliness than her 
own. 

After dinner they returned to the drawing-room. 
Coffee was brought in, and both Mrs. Proctor and 
her son smoked cigarettes till it was bedtime. Then 
they said good night to Markham, and as they left 
the room Mrs. Proctor asked Rina in a low tone if 
she would like to go into the chapel. She assented, 
and they went down a long and wide passage, bleak 
and chilly and dimly illuminated by electric light in 
unusual iron lanterns. At the farther end of this 
passage a short flight of stone steps led down to the 
chapel door. It was built on to the eastern wing of 
the house, and in addition to this private entrance 
had a public door that led from a short covered way 
to the road. 

Mrs. Proctor paused at the door, took down some 
lace veils from a peg and handing one to Rina ad- 
justed another upon her own abundant gray hair. 
Whether it was the effect of this headdress or of the 
subdued light, her handsome face wore a curiously 
softened aspect as she stood there in momentary 
hesitation. 
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"There will be Mass at eight o'clock to-morrow," 
she said. "Will that be too early for you, Rina?" 

"Oh, no; I'm used to going at eight," said Rina, 
relieved to find that she would be able to go to 
Mass so easily during her stay at Stones. 

In silence they entered the chapel. It was not 
large, but it was very beautiful, even richly deco- 
rated. The lamp that hung before the tabernacle 
was an antique one of massive silver, and it was 
suspended from the low oak ceiling by heavy silver 
chains. Above the altar was a faithful copy of Fra 
Angelico's "Annunciation," and on the walls were 
copies of Tuscan saints— details from larger pic- 
tures and frescoes. Their faint gold backgrounds 
glimmered with a subdued radiance in the rich 
gloom. 

"That is all Markham's work," whispered Mrs. 
Proctor; "he spent a whole summer in Florence and 
worked all day. You were away for your villcg- 
giatura at the time." 

She looked almost wistfully at the pictures as if 
they belonged to a dear, regretted epoch, which in- 
deed they did. Then she knelt down upon a velvet 
prie-dieu and Rina knelt on another at her side. 

Rina said her night prayers then just as she had 
always been accustomed to say them in the old 
chapel at home, and it was at once a relief and a 

Eain to feel this link with the life she had left be- 
ind her. The pain accentuated that sense of nos- 
talgia that had been slowly possessing her ever since 
her arrival at Stones. ^ In a sense, this feeling was 
diminished by the spiritual link that asserted itself 



seemed to envisage Stones from a new aspect — the 
aspect of an old Catholic house with many tragic 
memories and traditions that made it a proud and 
perhaps also a precious heritage. 




Proctor's side, and she 
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And Markham, in spite of all the gay flippancy of 
his manner, must care passionately for those tradi- 
tions and that heritage since he had been able to 
paint with such delicate faithfulness that picture 
which had been familiar to her from her earliest 
youth. 



CHAPTER VIII 

Rina came down on the following morning to 
find a typical English breakfast, a meal which 
she had never met with before. She had attended 
Mass in the chapel, and then had returned to her 
room to put a few finishing touches to her toilette, 
as it was still not quite nine o'clock, the hour at 
which Mrs. Proctor had told her breakfast would 
be ready. 

Rina would have gready preferred to have some 
coffee and toast in her room, but her mother had 
warned her this was not the custom in most Eng- 
lish houses and that she would be expected to ap- 
pear at breakfast. 

Mrs. Proctor, looking rather stern and matutinal, 
was sitting behind a silver tea and coffee service, 
looking at her letters, of which quite a little pile 
were demanding her attention. She glanced up and 
smiled at Rina and said : 

"Do go and see what's under those dishes — I 
haven't had time to look. Please help yourself." 

Rina perceived a row of dishes on tne sideboard. 
Below them burned little spirit-lamps. Various 
cold viands were also to be seen; a ham, a cold 
tongue, a formidable-looking pie. 

*H[ think I'll have some toast," she said coming 
bade to the table. She helped herself to toast and 
butter, and Mrs. Proctor handed her a large cup 
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of coffee in an absent-minded way, for her attention 
was still being absorbed by her correspondence. 

Rina had only eaten a few mouthfws when the 
door was thrown open and Markham pranced into 
the room. His light, slight, graceful figure seemed 
instinct with life and youth. 

"Good morning, mamma! Good morning, 
Donna Rina! I've come down early this morning 
on purpose to talk to you. Mamma will tell you 
that I always make a point of being late in the 
morning. I am the despair of Father Laurence, 
whom you haven't yet been introduced to, I sup- 
pose?" 

"No," said Rina, "but I saw him at Mass this 
morning." 

"Good girl," he said approvingly. Then with a 
sharp glance at her plate. "What are you eating? 
Only toast? That will never do. I simply can't 
allow it. Just come and look here." He went to 
the sideboard and whisked the covers one by one 
from the dishes. "Kedgeree! Did you ever eat 
kedgeree? Eggs and bacon? Ham and tongue and 

{>ie? No? You disdain them all? Then have a cut- 
et — I always begin on a cutlet unless there is a 

frilled bone. But you must positively eat eggs and 
aeon — you can not be said to have known life in an 
English country house unless you have eaten poached 
eggs and bacon!" 

He brought a plate with a poached egg and some 
bacon upon it and set it down with a flourish before 
Rina. 

"You are to sit to me to-day, you know, and I 
can't have you looking hungry and yearning. That 
sort of thing is quite out of fashion, and we artists 
like rich, opulent-looking models — * sleek-headed 
men and such as sleep anights' — as Shakespeare 
says !" 
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Mrs. Proctor came to Rina's assistance. 

"Don't let him tease you, Rina. And if you don't 
want that egg, please leave it. And Markham, I 
am not going to let you monopolize her all the 
morning — we are going into Great Hardwick in 
the motor." 

u Oh, indeed you are not, mamma," said Mark- 
ham in a tone or great decision. "I don't at all ap- 
prove of your indulging in these joy-rides at your 
age. Scouring the country when you've only just 
come back after being abroad tor months and 
months. You really musn't take Donna Rina away 
— I want to play with her myself!" 

"It is quite useless your beginning a portrait," said 
Mrs. Proctor; "there will be no time to finish it. 
I've had a letter from Lady Ellington begging me 
to let her go there not later than Saturday. 

"And to-day is Tuesday. That gives me four 
days. You've no idea what I can accomplish in four 
days. I shall work all day — on the first wave of a 
wonderful inspiration !" 

"But I don't really care about my having my por- 
trait painted," said Rina. "I had one done when 
I was a little girl. I remember I was terribly bored 
at having to sit still so long." 

Markham threw up his hands with a gesture of 
despair. 

Listen to them both!" he said, casting his eyes 
up to the ceiling. "If I am snubbed like this I shall 
go back to town by the twelve o'clock train." 

"But there really isn't time. And your portraits 
are so hideous," said Mrs. Proctor. 

"That is because I have had such hideous models. 
Butyou will see what a lovely portrait I shall make 
of Donna Rina. I have already hunted up some 
wonderful silver-green draperies for you," he con- 
tinued, turning to Rina. 
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He proceeded to devour cutlets with an appar- 
ently voracious appetite. His mother glanced at 
him indulgently, but she was not going to make 
things too easy for him; that would be a fatal mis- 
take. He was already intensely curious as to her 
reason for bringing Rina down to Stones. She had 
never mentioned her in any of her letters until she 
wrote from Paris to say that Rina would accom- 
pany her home for a few days' visit. 

Markham's breakfast was a very serious meal. 
Rina wondered whether he would dispense with the 
one o'clock luncheon. She ate the poached egg to 

S lease him, but she had finished long before he had. 
Irs. Proctor, however, remained seated at the table 
and showed no inclination to move. 
At last Markham rose. 

"Will you come with me? I want to show you 
my studio. Mamma isn't to come. She's too dis- 
couraging this morning find I don't love her any 
more. He danced up to his mother and kissed 
her. She pushed him away laughing. 

"Go away and don't be so foolish," she said. 
Then she turned to Rina, who stood there looking 
a little perplexed, not knowing what she ought to 
do. 

"Go with him, my dear," said Mrs. Proctor. 

The studio was a large, lofty room at the top of 
the house with a bleak northern outlook. The view 
from the windows, over some of the wildest and 
most desolate of Cotswold scenery, was fine and 
extensive, and stretched away almost to the Mal- 
vern Hills. Those bare unwooded heights spread- 
ing away to the horizon under a wonderful wide 
sky enchanted Rina, who stood there gazing at them. 
It had been too late and dark to see anything of 
the surrounding country last night, and from the 
train she had caught glimpses only of endless, chilly- 
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looking green fields with dark lines of hedges sep- 
arating one from the other. 

Markham left the room and presently returned 
with his arms full of some delicate old silver-green 
sQk; he flung the drapery across a chair. It was 
the color Rina thought of the Tuscan olive trees on 
a day of east wind when they shiver in the sun. 

The studio was rather sparsely furnished, and 
there was not much evidence of past work. There 
was an easel, and on a large table smeared with 
dabs of paint there reposed an assortment of 
brushes, palettes, and paints. With this parapher- 
nalia Markham proceeded to occupy himself. 

While he was doing this, Rina made a quick sur- 
vey of the room. On another table some books and 
newspapers were lying in careless confusion. She 
went up to it and took up a book which attracted 
her by its rather arresting black and red cover, on 
which a chessboard was depicted. It bore the title 
of "The Chessboard." 

Markham was still occupied in preparing a large 
canvas and scrutinizing some pieces of charcoal. He 
was not noticing Rina and she opened the book more 
from idleness than from curiosity to know more 
of its contents. She read a page or two, then a sen- 
tence struck her as if she had been dealt a blow; 
she put it down and almost guiltily turned away. 

She hoped that Markham had not seen her read- 
ing the book. - 

"Are you ready?" he said, turning abruptly to- 
ward her. "Will you sit there, please! I am really 
in earnest, you know. I want to paint you most tre- 
mendously. You won't be unkind and say no, will 
you, Donna Rina?" 

"I don't want to sit to you if Mrs. Proctor wishes 
me to drive with her," said Rina, still feeling per- 
plexed. 
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"Oh, she won't mind. She loves pottering into 
Great Hardwick by herself and gossiping with every 
one she meets. I'm only afraid it may bore you too 
much." 

"Oh, I'm sure it won't bore me," said Rina. 

She sat down in the chair indicated by Mark- 
ham. She bore the somewhat close and critical 
scrutiny he now bestowed upon her with no sign of 
embarrassment. She had rather the feeling that she 
was humoring a wilful and capricious child. Peo- 
ple always excused and forgave Markham Proctor, 
partly because he was so good-looking and partly 
because he always appeared so irresponsible. 

Rina was not giving him her full attention. She 
was still thinking of those words she had read in 
"The Chessboard." It troubled her to think that 
Markham should possess such a book; its presence 
there tallied so ill with the existence of the chapel 
and all that it so securely stood for. She could not 
bring the two things into line; the effort to do so 
bewildered and hurt her. 

"I feel that I am going to fall in lo*e with you," 
said Markham with perfect calmness, ^after a few 
minutes' silence, during which he had been contem- 
plating Rina almost as if she were some 1 , beautiful 
thing without life or consciousness. "Ma.tima said 
that I shouldn't admire you, though she aVisidered 
you very pretty. That shows how even onfc's near- 
est and dearest always misjudge one's tas&." 

"Please don't fall in love with me," saitf Rina 
earnestly. Her recent experience and all th* agita- 
tion they had produced were too fresh in htr mem- 
ory, and they made her positively dread a repetition 
of anything of the kind. 

"why not?" said Markham, as if deeply inter- 
ested in her point of view. "Don't you lue it?" 

She shook her head. "Not at all/' 
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"Have you had so much experience of it, then? 
How delightful I You must tell me all about it. 
You are not engaged, I hope? It would break my 
heart to hear that you were engaged." 

"No, I'm not engaged. I am here now — or 
rather in England — because I didn't want to be en- 
gaged or married." 

Now that's tremendously interesting," said 
Markham, opening his blue eyes very wide. "I 
take it then vou've left some poor beggar most aw- 
fully miserable in Florence? 

"I hope he isn't so very miserable. He seemed 
quite sensible about it," said Rina. 

"Quite sensible even when you refused him? Oh, 
that was all pretence, of course. I expect by this 
time he's drowned himself in the Arno from sheer 
desjpair." 

Rina laughed. 

"You are laughing," said Markham; "that is 
very unkind of you. I hope you will not laugh at 
me when the time comes for me to throw myself 
into the Windrush !" 

"It won't come," said Rina with a joyous confi- 
dence. "You see, I'm going to my aunt's on Satur- 
day. No one could fall in love between Tuesday 
and Saturday." 

"I can fall in love at any moment," said Mark- 
ham, beginning to jot down some cryptic signs with 
charcoal on the canvas. "I almost always fall in 
love at first sight; it is quite a habit of mine. I've 
quite time to fall in and out again by next Saturday. 
Why are you in such a hurry to go to your aunt's? 
Do you like her so much? What a question to ask! 
As if any one ever liked their aunts — they are an 
unlikable race!" 

"I like Aunt Theresa very much, though I don't 
know her very well," said Rina. 
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"And cousins? Are there cousins?" 

"Yes; there are two. Mary and Peregrine." 

"Peregrine! Not really? You can't mean it I" 

"Why not Peregrine?" 

"Because no one was ever really called that." 

"It is a family name. The eldest son is always 
called Peregrine." 

"I think I shall like Mary best," he said, adding 
some rough charcoal hieroglyphics to those he had 
already perpetrated upon the canvas. "Where do 
they live?" 

"Oh, a long way off in Hampshire." 

"And you are going to be buried there for the 
rest of your stay in England? I tell you it's not 
to be done I" 

"No; we are going to town early in May," said 
Rina. 

"Then we shall certainly meet there. Where 
does Lady Ellington live wnen she's in London?" 

"In Prince's Gate. You musn't ask me where it 
is, for I have never been there." 

"Oh, every one knows where Prince's Gate is," 
he said cheerfully. "I shall come and see you when 
you are there. And please, may I see Peregrine, 
too, if I am very good? I promise not to touch 
him, but I do so want to look at him." 

"If he's there and if you really do come, I sup- 
pose you will see him," said Rina. "But he isn't 
often in town — he likes the country best, Mary 
says." 

"Then I suppose I must content myself with 
Mary," said Markham. "Now turn your head 
very slightly toward me, please. And you mustn't 
look haughty and annoyed. I want you to smile 
as if I were being very witty and amusing — a light- 
hearted fellow i I don't want you to look miser- 
able as if you'd just sent some miserable and luck- 
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less wight to drown himself in the Arno. Do you 
know what a wight is, Donna Rina? It is in Keats, 
you know." 

Now he was standing and making a succession of 
little airy dashes at the canvas, and it seemed to 
Rina that as fast as he made a mark upon it, he 
rubbed it out again with his finger. At this rate she 
felt the portrait would never be finished, even if 
he had had twice the time at his disposal. She 
moved a little impatiently, for she was tired of sit- 
ting so long in one position. 

Oh, but you musn't wriggle," said Markham. 
"If you were to have a wnggling expression, it 
would spoil my picture. I want people to say when 
they see it: 'That's the famous Florentine oeauty, 
Donna Rina Ubinaldi. Don't you remember she 
was over here last year and took London by storm ? 
And poor Markham Proctor, who painted it, was 
dreadfully in love with her — he's quite heartbroken, 
you know!' Can't you hear the dear old pussy- 
cats purring over it ?" 

He retreated a little, screwing up his eyes, then 
he advanced again with a kind of prancing move- 
ment and executed some further unintelligible signs. 

"Sargent would give the world to be doing what 
I'm domg now," he declared. "Those hands of 
yours — those white, tapering hands you see in the 
old Italian portraits and you can hardly believe 
in them — you think the artist must have exaggerated 
their exquisite beauty! You belong to the Renais- 
sance, Donna Rina — there ought to have been mys- 
terious murders and stabbings in one of those queer 
little twisted streets of Oltr' Arno, all because of 
you!" 

Rina found it unnecessary to talk ; he had so much 
to say and he hardly ever waited for her to answer. 
This bright-faced English boy — for in spite of his 
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twenty-seven years he looked scarcely more — was 
a great constrast in every way to Toni Delfini with 
his quiet voice, his silences, his thin, melancholy 
countenance. Rina felt that Markham made her 
feel almost old. The bubbling, youthful nonsense 
flowing on like a stream, unchecked and heedless, 
attracted her in spite of herself. For her part she 
was quite content to sit there and listen, and the 
only thing that diminished her enjoyment was the 
little teasing train of thought set up in her mind by 
those words she had read in "The Chessboard." 
She wondered if she should ever find courage to 
ask Markham why he kept such a book in the house. 

"Now you may have a little rest," he said at last, 
when he had been working diligently and almost 
silently for some time. "Walk about the room, 
please— quite naturally. That will help me enor- 
mously. That's right*^-your movements are very 
characteristic." 

It was difficult to move at all naturally under the 
circumstances, and Rina would have been less than 
human had she not exaggerated that characteristic 
habit of tilting her head back — thereby adding a lit- 
tle to her height and to the arrogance of her mien. 

She moved about the room trying to keep her 
eyes from the scarlet and black cover of "The 
Chessboard." 

"Have you ever heard of Adrian Guise?" said 
Markham suddenly. 

"No, never," said Rina. 

"I'll tell him that-— it'll take some of the conceit 
out of him. He thinks he's awfully well known 
in Italy." 

"What does he do?" inquired Rina innocently. 
"Do? Why he writes, of course," said Mark- 
ham. 

"Novels?" 
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"Sometimes, not always. He'll be awfully in- 
trigued to hear that his fame hasn't reached Flor- 
ence." 

"Oh, you musn't judge by me, you know," said 
Rina smiling; "I am awfully ignorant about books. 
He is so celebrated — this friend of yours?" 

"Well, I shouldn't say that exactly, but he's be- 
ginning to get pretty well known, judging by his 
sales. Mamma doesn't like him — she won't have 
him here." 

Rina never quite knew why it should have been 
so, but she instantly and, as it were, intuitively con- 
nected this unknown author with the book that she 
had opened that morning. 

She said : 

"Just now I opened that book oyer there, 'The 
Chessboard.' Did your friend write it?" 

Markham looked at her in a hard, defiant way; 
his gay, boyish expression had for the moment 
vanished. 

"Well, and what if he did?" he said. 

"How can he be a friend of yours? You are a 
Catholic," said Rina, and her tone was icy. 

That look of hers — the tone of her voice — lashed 
him; he reddened under her calm scrutiny. 

"Of course I am a Catholic," he said. 

"Then you oughtn't to have such a book in the 
house. Oh, I did not read a whole page, yet I saw 
something against the Faith." 

"I suppose you are very Black in your sympa- 
thies?" said Markham carelessly. "It's as a politi- 
cal machine that Adrian attacks the Church. But he 
is a Catholic himself— or rather he was once." 

"I don't want to hear about him !" said Rina with 
sudden passion. "I think your mother is perfectly 
right not to have him here." 

Markham looked very sulky. 
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"Of course, if you've been brought up abroad 
in that narrow, Black set you can't be expected to 
sympathize with a broad-minded liberal man like 
Adrian," he said. 

"The people who write such things in Italy are 
not broad-minded and liberal. They are free- 
masons and are the avowed enemies of die Church," 
she said. 

It was the first time that any one had remotely 
attacked the Church in her presence, and she was 
astonished at the fierce anger it evoked within her. 
For Markham was defending Adrian Guise, the 
writer of the book, the man who dared to laugh 
and mock at those things which to a Catholic should 
be sacred. 

"He would admire you," said Markham, who 
was the first to recover his temper; "he is a great 
admirer of beauty. It's all the more strange be- 
cause his own wire isn't pretty at all. She is very 
attrtictive and charming, all the same. Adrian is 
very m*ch attached to her — very dependent upon 
her, realty. I'd like you to see him — you wouldn't 
be so prejudiced then. He is my greatest friend. 
I'll show you a sketch of him I did once." 

He went across the room and took out some draw- 
ings from a deep oak chest. Then he returned to 
her side by the window. 

"There, what do you think of that?" 

It was a chalk drawing, very roughly executed, 
but that roughness seemed rather to add to than de- 
tract from the power of the drawing. It repre- 
sented the fine, lion-like head of a man of some 
forty-five years ; one felt that lie must be in real life 
immense of stature, almost gigantic in aspect. He 
had a thick sweep of hair brushed off his brow, and 
a beard that might be either fair or gray. It was 
a strong, rather coarsely modeled face, but even in 
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this careless presentment of him one felt the power 
of the man, dominating, unscrupulous, perhaps even 
sinister. 

"You have not flattered him, have you?" 

Rina's voice scarcely sounded like her own. She 
felt a strange emotion swelling in her throat; she 
could not define it. Those hard pictured eyes 
seemed to be watching her with a close and deadly 
scrutiny. It was almost as if a kind of rivalry had 
already sprung up between them. 

"I know him too well for that," replied Mark- 
ham; "he's very wonderful, don't you think? He's 
the kind of man that other men follow. Then he 
said with a touch of bitterness: "He might have 
been here now,^ if it hadn't been for my mother re- 
fusing to receive him and Adelaide. Have you 
ever noticed what tyrants women are when they're 
in the position of top-dog? She's got the money, 
you see. And if I'm not a good boy I shan't get 
my pocket-money." * 

"I don't think you ought to talk like that," said 
Rina warmly; "I don't, indeed. Your mother must 
have a very good reason " 

She stopped short. There was reason enough 
in the man's very physiognomy for such a prejudice 
as Mrs. Proctor revealed. 

"Oh, I know she thinks he influences me — that's 
all rot," said Markham. 

"I think she is auite right to be afraid of his in- 
fluence. He may oe a danger to your faith." 

"My mother is a yery good, pious woman. But 
she's awfully uncharitable about Guise." 

Rina felt that her first sitting, which had been a 
very lengthy and protracted one, might now be 
brought to an end. She had learned a great deal 
about the Proctors in that time, and she was enabled 
to see quite clearly the reason for that profound 
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anxiety which Mrs. Proctor had displayed in Flor- 
ence when speaking of her son's long absences from 
Stones. Rina felt, too, that she knew more perhaps 
than she had any right to know as a mere passing 
visitor. Markham had disclosed the reason for 
those deep differences which had arisen between 
himself and his mother. 

"You must come again to-morrow. I've really 
hardly made a beginning," said Markham. 

"Perhaps," said Rina. 



CHAPTER IX 

RINA was walking alone in the garden early that 
afternoon when she saw a figure in a black 
cassock walking slowly up and down the terrace, 
breviary in hand. She came upon him suddenly, for 
she had thought that particular walk was unoccupied. 
Markham and his mother were both busy with the 
agent in the study, and she had taken the opportunity 
of getting a little fresh air after her long sitting 
that morning. 

The priest looked up, raised his hat and came 
toward her. 

"Donna Rina," he said, "we ought to know each 
other. Mrs. Proctor told me that you were staying 
here and I saw you at Mass this morning. I am 
Father Laurence." 

He was an oldish man, possibly between sixty and 
seventy years; his hair was very white; he was 
small and rather spare, and his voice was kindly 
and set Rina at once at her ease. 

"What do you think of your first glimpse of 
England?" he said. 

i7 I think it's beautiful," said Rina, "although I've 
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seen so little as vet I feel as if I belonged to it, 
somehow. You know my mother is English, though 
this is my first visit to her country." 

"I am glad, then, you have seen Stones," said the 

Eriest; "of course the mission is not what it used to 
e in the days of Markham's father. Then we had 
quite a little Catholic colony here — almost the whole 
village was occupied by Catholics, which is a thing 
you seldom find in England. The chapel hardly 
neld us all on Sundays then, and Mr. Proctor used 
to talk of building a larger church to accommodate 
us all. But though it isn't what it used to be in 
those days I am glad you have seen this side of Eng- 
lish life. It is not, alas, a national side nor typical 
of England, but it is something the nation could not 
well dispense with, and I sometimes wonder if it fully 
realizes the fact. We have had no storms of late 
by which to test our strength and the forces that are 
working in our midst for the glory of God." 

"It was a relief to me to find I could go to Mass 
so easily this morning," said Rina. "In Florence 
there is always a church at one's elbow — I suppose 



4 T hope you will see something of our London 
churches before you go back. It will give you some 
idea of how the Church flourishes in our midst." 

"I shall be there later on with my aunt — she is 
sure to take me there," said Rina. 

"Is Markham making a long stay this time, do 
you know?" inquired Father Laurence. 

"He didn't tell me. But won't he — now his 
mother's come back?" 

"It doesn't follow by any manner of means. He's 
here one day and gone the next. We don't under- 
stand God's ways," he continued, "but from a human 
standpoint Mr. Proctor's death, fourteen years ago, 
was a great calamity for us and for Stones. His 
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wife in the first shock anc^ grief of her loss became 
restless, and since then she has spent perhaps half 
the years traveling abroad. And what it meant to a 
wilful, high-spirited boy like Markham to be de- 
prived of the wise guidance of such a father I can- 
not tell you." 

His voice was sad. For thirty years and more 
he had ruled over the little mission at Stones ; he had 
seen Markham in all his stages, had held him in 
his arms soon after he was born, and had baptized 
this greatly desired child. He knew something of 
the high hopes those devoted parents had cherished 
for this, their only son. The only other child, a 
girl, had died in infancy. 

"We used to have quite a good choir, for with a 
large number of servants in the house one could 
always pick out a few good voices, and Mr. Proctor 
was very musical — he had the artistic temperament, 
which Markham has inherited — he trained die choir 
and played the organ himself. Now the house is 
nearly always empty, and for half the year it is only 
inhabited by the gardener and his wife. 

"It's a pity Mr. Proctor doesn't care for it more," 
said Rina. 

v "He used to be very fond of it — he was never 
happy away from home at one time," said Father 
Laurence, but he has ceased to like it. We must 
pray for him, Donna Rina," the old man's eyes 
sought hers rather wistfully. "We must pray tnat 
he may marry the right wife, and then he will come 
back to us heart and soul. That seems humanly 
speaking the one thing that can save him." 

As Rina listened she was aware of some interior 
agitation that caused within her the same kind of 
emotion she had experienced that morning when she 
had been talking to Markham about Adrian Guise. 
She wondered whether the priest were aware of that 
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friendship, whether he knew about "The Chess- 
board," and of the actual peril to Markham's faith 
which association with its author must necessarily 
involve. It was not her business, as she told her- 
self over and over again ; she had no right to care so 
fiercely; she had no right to be anxious for Mark- 
ham, a man whom she had seen yesterday for the 
first time. But there the curious little fact remains ; 
she did care vitally that Markham should be rescued 
from that so imminent peril; she was anxious about 
him, and the anxiety seeemd to affect her in a per- 
sonal way that she did not as yet understand. 

"I will pray for him," said Rina softly, "I think 
he is under a bad influence now and he doesn't see 
it. But he must see it one of these days — he must, 
he must I" There was energy, emotion, in her voice. 

"But the thing is to get nim to see it," said the 
priest gravely. 

"Do you know Mr. Guise?" she asked suddenly. 

"I have never seen him. I know about him, of 
course," he answered. 

"What sort of a man is he?" 

"The most dangerous of all. He is a very clever, 
very fierce apostate — the kind of apostate that is 
never satisfied unless he can make disciples and* 
spread his own poison. His life is spent in writing 
against the Church. We must remember that it's 
that kind of influence we have to contend against in / 
Markham. It is a terrible thing to acknowledge 
when one thinks of the traditions here. This is one 
of the oldest Catholic houses in England, Donna 
Rina; it was confiscated during the Reformation; 
and Cromwell's soldiers, who did infinite harm all 
over Gloucestershire, were once encamped in the 
fields yonder. They found it hard and rocky, so 
they nicknamed the place Stones, and the name has 
stuck to it. Part of the house is modern and the 
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chapel dates from fifty years back, as the old one 
was burned down. But there was a martyred Proc- 
tor under Elizabeth, one of Markham's ancestors, 
and he has everything to make him a true and faith- 
ful son of the Church." 

"Surely," she said, "these things must be stronger 
than any chance influence such asMr. Guise's." 

"Markham is passing through a dangerous stage. 
He has not strayed yet — he fulfils his duties and not 
much more. But he is straying. I am telling you 
all this because I think you ought to know. You will 
see perhaps a good deal of him while you are here, 
and if there is anything you can do — anything you 
can say — to help him while you are at Stones 1 am 
sure you will not leave it undone. He has a very 
sweet disposition, an appeal to his feelings rarely 
fails. Oh, he has so many good qualities that those 
who love him can only watch him now with an 
anguish of anxiety a&d fear." 

I will do all I can," said Rina, "but I am afraid 
it will be of no use. You see, I hardly know him — 
he is not likely to listen to me — a stranger. 

She felt as if she had been flung into the very heart 
of a little drama that might indeed swiftly become 
a tragedy. And although she tried to feel indif- 
ferent and detached, assuring herself that the affairs 
at Stones did not concern her at all, she could not 
get away from the conviction that they did in some 
subtle, unexplained way concern her most vitally. 
Without the smallest conceit she could not but see 
that Markham admired her; he had spoken frankly 
of her beauty as if the fact must be taken for granted 
by all who saw her; she felt that he was attracted, 
that she had for him something of the attraction she 
had had for Toni Delfini. The two men could not 
be more unlike. They regarded life from an almost 
totally different point of view, and she knew that 
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despite Markham's charm (to which she had never 
from the first moment been insensible) the character 
of Toni was far more solid, far more in keeping 
with those ideals to which she had been rigorously 
educated. 

"One never knows," said Father Laurence. He 
had had a long talk with Mrs. Proctor that morning 
and had learned from her something of that remote 
intention which had prompted her to bring Rina 
down to Stones. It seemed to him sometimes that 
Mrs. Proctor had too long minimized to herself the 
dangers of Adrian's influence. But now she had 
taken alarm, and she was resolved to leave no stone 
unturned by which Markham's rescue might be 
achieved. Father Laurence had warned her long 
ago of the danger of this friendship to a young man 
of Markham's impressionable type ; and although 
she had refused to have the Guises in the house she 
had taken no steps whatever to prevent her son from 
seeing as much as he chose of them in London. His 
studio was quite close to their house, and the in- 
timacy had been far greater than Mrs. Proctor or 



during his mother's absence abroad, Markham had 
been laid up in town with a sharp attack of influenza 
and pleurisy, and it was at Mrs. Guise's suggestion 
that he had been enveloped in blankets and trans- 
ported in a motor round to their house, where she 
herself had nursed him back to health. There had 
been ties of kindness over a long period, and Mark- 
ham was the last person to rate them at too low 
a value. 

"If he could only come home," said the priest, 
"and take up his life here and make the place one 
of the centers of Catholic activity in the county, just 
as it used to be in his father's lifetime ! That is the 
wish all his true friends must have for him, and we 
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must pray that it may be fulfilled in God'9 good 
time.' 

He stopped and seemed to suggest tacitly to Rina 
that the interview had lasted long enough. Already 
through Ma rich am she was in possession of most of 
the facts, and at least she would now be on her 
guard. 

U I must go in now," said Rina, "Mrs. Proctor 
will be wondering where I am." 

She went toward the house and Father Laurence 
continued his solitary pacing to and fro. 



CHAPTER X 

Markham had begun to paint, and the por- 
trait was rapidly evolving under the touch of 
his sure and practised hand. Rina inspired him as 
he had never been inspired before, and he was filled 
with the artist's joy in his own powers of creation. 
He was intensely happy, and felt that the days were 
the most satisfying he had ever spent at Stones. 

As he painted he seemed to bring out all that 
was most definitely Italian in her face, the camellia 
whiteness of her skin, so smooth and unchanging 
in color, revealing so little of the emotion that a fair 
English skin is wont to do; the long dark eyes, with 
their bright softness as of hidden secret fires; the 
delicate features cut with that precise decision which 
is so characteristic of the Latin. Even in the pic- 
ture the corn-colored hair seemed to possess some- 
thing of that dusky quality which the fair English 
hair so seldom possesses. Yet it was the only defi- 
nitely English thing about her. In England the girl 
looked astonishingly foreign and Italian. 

Markham was so absorbed that he had ceased 
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to try to amuse her with frivolous conversation. He 
could tell by her face that she was not bored, 
although he had been painting in silence for nearly 
an hour. When he did speak, the words came so 
suddenly that they almost startled her, and she real- 
ized that their two minds had been employed per- 
haps in a deep contemplation of precisely the same 
subject. 

When you are in London I must contrive a 
meeting between you and Adrian and his wife." 

She wondered if during that long silence he had 
been thinking of his friend, even while he studied her 
face and sought to reproduce it on the canvas. 

"He won't know the Ellingtons probably," said 
Rina. 

"I should say not indeed !" said M arkham with a 
smile. "He goes to lots of houses but not where 
people are very strict and tiresome. You see he's 
awfully misjudged — by people of his own religion, 
I mean. We Catholics are a bigoted, intolerant 
lot!" 

"But haven't we a right to be bigoted and intoler- 
ant where it is a question of a man having given up 
his faith?" she said with a touch of anger. 

"I never said that he'd actually given it up, but 
his writings are considered dangerous. You see 
they're all on social subjects — politics, religion, and 
so forth. He's got a very original mind. Adrian's 
isn't an ordinary cleverness — he is a student, he 
thinks things out for himself. To hear my mother 
talk you'd think it was absolutely wicked to be clever 
and to have one's own ideas about things 1" 

"But it would be wicked for a man to let his 
cleverness become an occasion of sin," Rina began. 

Markham held up his hands in mock dismay. 

"Oh, my dear Donna Rina— don't, don't/" he 
supplicated. 
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She looked confused. "Why, what have I said?" 

"Only the unnecessary, obvious thing. You should 
look at the other side. A man using his brains to 
help his fellow-creatures." 

"Yes, but does he help them?" 

"He wouldn't perhaps help a very rigid bigoted 
Catholic like yourself or my mother. You aren t the 
people who want help, or if you do you haven't yet 
realized your need. But the numbers of struggling, 
groping creatures at war with life, bewildered by 
its puzzles, confused by its problems— children 
stumbling in the darkness — he can and he does help 
those!" 

His enthusiasm seemed to give eloquence to his 
words. 

"But you," she said, "you are not stumbling in 
darkness." 

"I like to know other points of view. I'm not 
narrow-minded. I believe if you were to see Adrian 
and his wife you would forget your prejudices." 

"I don't think I want to see them. Probably they 
would think me very dull. I'm not at all of that — 
that ambiente" 

"But don't you see," said Markham, laying down 
his brushes and leaning back in his chair with an 
indolently graceful pose, "that you would be some- 
thing fresh and interesting to them ? Adrian adores 
anything like a novelty. People take him so seri- 
ously now that he's getting on and making a heap 
of money. His wife s the only person who doesn t 
take him seriously — she's forever telling him that 
he is superficial, and that sometimes the language 
of the seminary still comes out. You can't think how 
that maddens nim !" 

"The seminary?" echoed Rina. A very terrible 
fear entered her heart, for the moment it was sharp 
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enough to make her feel sick with suspense. "He 
was never a priest, was he?" 

"No, but he tried to be when he was very young. 
Only he hadn't a vocation. I don't know much 
about it — it isn't a part of his life that he cares 
to talk about now, though I suppose the knowledge 
must be useful." 

Rina stood up. 

"Mr. Proctor," she said, "I am going to say some- 



don't want ever to meet your Mr. Guise. And I 
think your mother is quite right not to have him 
here. It is a bad friendship — a bad influence for you. 
You must be aware of this. You have been brought 
up to something very different!" Her eyes shone, 
and Markham was not so annoyed but that he could 
see she looked superb under this impulse of anger. 

"I'm not a fool or a baby," he said sullenly, "I 
know what I'm about. ^ They are my friends — they 
have been extremely kind to me. I want to repay 
some of that kindness by having them here, but my 
mother won't hear of it." 

There was a long silence. Rina sat down again, 
half ashamed of her little outburst. 

"And his wife? Does he help her?" she asked 
at last. 

Markham paused for a moment. 
"Mrs. Guise isn't a person who wants helpy-she 
isn't one of the weak stragglers. Nothing bewilders 
or confuses her — she is very calm. And then she is 
not a Catholic — Adrian hasn't got to face that com- 
plication in his domestic circle. She is a very ad- 
vanced woman. I don't mean a suffragette — though 
incidentally she is one — but a really advanced woman 
with democratic revolutionary ideas; she thinks her- 
self on a level with men both mentally and physi- 
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"Does she write, too?" asked Rina. 
"She speaks," said Markham, "she has a won- 
derful girt for that, and a voice that in an actress 
one would call golden. She has a great influence over 
Adrian. Without her he would never have dared 
to go so far as he has gone." 

Rina felt as if they were discussing the phantom 
figures of another planet. This Adrian Guise and 
his wife seemed to have no relation to reality; she 
could not picture them. 

"You don't seem to realize," she said, "the danger 
of their influence." 

"I'm not such a weak idiot as you seem to think 
me," said Markham, "we are proud of being an old 
Catholic family — I have had that dinned into my 
ears all my life. We have never given up our faith 
even in the face of the most cruel persecutions. It 
isn't likely that I shall be the one to give it up. I'm 
the last of our branch of the family. I owe some- 
thing to those who've gone before me, as well as to 
those who may possibly come after me; and I am not 
likely to forget those who fought and suffered and 
died for the Faith, in order, perhaps, that I might 
have it to-day I" 

His eyes were bright with a kind of fierce fervor. 
She had a glimpse then of the real Markham who 
had never tarnished the shield of his faith with that 
sinister intimacy with the Guises. She saw, although 
she did not know it, the Markham that might have 
been, the child of so many prayers. 

As he spoke a subtle change came over his face ; 
it became serious and grave ; he seemed to be speak- 
ing less to her than to himself. She saw at that mo- 
ment past the frivolous exterior of the careless 



assured convictions, the bed-rock of principle 
founded solidly upon Catholic precept and dogma. 
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In that moment, too, she beheld in him a remote like- 
ness to Toni. Both men were au fond guided by the 
same spiritual ideal, although in everjrthing else no 
two lives could have been more different, more apart, 
more sundered. And she acknowledged to herself 
that these things were more attractive in Markham 
than they had been in Toni. His was the passionate 
fervor of youth, not the calm, settled acceptance of 



imagination, the poetry, of the artist. His faith was 
a heritage that had come down to him through suf- 
fering, through loss; it was precious because of those 
things. And yet how he could be so blind as thus 
deliberately to tamper with it — to expose it to nefa- 
rious influences, and to seek those very paths where 
dangers lay? But he was so far only straying as 
Father Laurence had said; he had not yet strayed. 

But Rina, with a woman's swift illumination when 
once her heart is even remotely touched, saw that 
Adrian's influence was trying to detach Markham 
from his mother, who had already recognized and 
apprehended the spiritual peril with which he was 
threatened. 

"When you see the Guises you will understand," 



"After what you have told me of them I don't 
think I want to see them." 

To see them would only mean to satisfy a certain 
unwholesome curiosity that she was aware of and 
would fain conquer. 

Markham smiled, one of his brilliant bewitching 
smiles. 

"I want you to know my friend," he said simply. 

Their eyes met. It was a deep, mutual, almost 
communicative gaze, and something seemed to stir 
and quicken in Kina's heart as if his look had called 
some deep emotion from its sleep— an emotion that 
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had perhaps all her life been awaiting his touch and 
the moment that held it In that instant she began 
to feel not only the possibility that Ma rich am might 
love her, but also that far more agitating and per- 

Elexing one, that she might in her turn learn to love 
ira. 

Her hands trembled as they lay in her lap; she 
could only hope that he would not observe their 
quivering. She sat very still, as if only in complete 
tranquillity she could achieve perfect self-control. 
Markham, aware of something embarrassing in the 
silence that had fallen upon them, took up his brushes 
and began to paint vigorously. For tne next half 
hour neither of them spoke. 



CHAPTER XI 

Do not let Markham tire you," said Mrs. Proc- 
tor, coming into the room. 
Her conscience was not auite at ease about per- 
mitting Rina to spend such long mornings alone in 
her son's company. Between breakfast and lunch- 
eon she hardly saw either of them, and she did not 
want the girl to feel that she was neglecting her, or 
to suspect that she had some ulterior purpose in 
throwing her and Markham so constantly together. 

Rina rose a little stiffly; she was glad of the inter- 
ruption; it seemed to break the tension that had 
descended upon them after Markham's last words. 

"I'm stiff- — I have been sitting still for such 
ages," she said smiling. 

Mrs. .Proctor approached the easel, but Mark- 
ham snatched away the canvas and set it with its 
face to the wall. 

"No, really, mamma, I couldn't really let you I 
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You must wait till it's quite finished." He clasped 
his hands imploringly and put his head on one side 
with an air of mode entreaty that made her laugh. 

"You see what an irresponsible baby I have for a 
son, Rina," she observed. "But I'm only convinced 
that he's made you such an appalling fright he 
doesn't dare show it to me." 

^ "If Donna Rina thinks it's a fright when it is 
finished I shall burn it," said Markham resolutely. 

"She will be too polite to tell you what she thinks," 
said Mrs. Proctor. "Rina, I have just heard from 
Lady Ellington. She won't let me keep you longer 
than Saturday — I am so sorry." 

She had written asking if Rina might remain a 
few days longer at Stones, although she had pur- 
posely not mentioned the portrait. 

Markham's face fell when he heard this decision ; 
he turned abruptly away. But Rina accepted it with 
the tranquillity or the person who is accustomed to 
arbitrary decisions. She had, so to speak, been 
brought up on them. 

"I am sorry, too," she said simply, "I have en- 
joyed being here, but if my aunt wants me — " 

She stopped short, fearing to say too much. 
She was secretly strengthened by the thought that 
perhaps Markham would really come to see her 
in London. This was not to be the end of their 
quick, sudden friendship. This thought gave her 
an immense sustaining happiness across something 
that seemed for the moment almost to resemble pain. 
The separation would be a short one. 

Markham recovered himself. 

"Oh, mamma, you must telegraph and say she 
can't go the day after to-morrow. Why, it gives 
me no time at all. You must say that she's having 
her portrait painted and she simply must stay 1" 

"My dear boy, I don't dare treat Lady Elling- 
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ton like that. I hardly know her and I think she's 
a little vexed already at being robbed of her guest. 
We must be thankful Rina has been able to give us 
so much of her time/' 

"Oh, well, I shall go back to town, then. I've 
got lots of work on hand there," said Markham 
sullenly. His face wore a look of careless ill- 
temper. 

"Your work can wait," said Mrs. Proctor. 
"There are things here that can't wait. Flaxton is 
tearing his hair — " 

"Let him tear it," said Markham, "besides I can 
see him on Saturday morning. It won't take me half 
an hour to polish him off I Then I can go by the 
afternoon train." 

Mrs. Proctor said no more. She looked at that 
moment almost helplessly miserable. She turned to 
Rina. 

"It has stopped raining. Would you care to come 
in the garden before luncheon?" 

Rina was only too thankful to seize the chance to 
escape. She was so acutely conscious of that unequal 
conflict between the mother and son that it seemed 
to make her nerves tingle. Even his jesting allu- 
sions to their differences returned to her mind with 
a sting they had never held before. She realized that 
deep forces were at work, and she could discern the 
hidden hand of Adrian Guise detaching Markham 
from Stones and all that it stood for. 

There was born within her a strong desire to save 
Markham. To take him away from this man who 
was his friend. She saw that his mother as well as 
Father Laurence perceived the danger and were 
powerless to avert it. She became aware for the 
first time that it was quite possible that Markham 
might love her, and that if he did she could perhaps 
help in the task of saving him. 
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This thought made her attitude toward him one 
of dangerous susceptibility. The ambition to re- 
form a man has induced countless women to make 
unhappy and even disastrous marriages. Love at 
first seemed so strong, so capable of performing the 
miraculous, of forging stronger chains than those 
that held and imprisoned the victim they desired to 
set free. But there must always come a day when 
love, while not necessarily weakening, becomes less 
passionate, less absorbing, and it is precisely in that 
day that the peril lies. Rina, with her splendid 
youth, her strong brave spirit, felt capable of detach- 
ing Markham as completely from Adrian Guise as 
even his mother could desire. She was ready to pit 
her strength against their two strengths. She saw 
and recognized the danger to Markham's faith; it 
was one of the few positive evils of which in her 
innocence of life she was fully aware. She had been 
taught, as indeed every Catholic is taught, to avoid 
with extreme rigor all dangers that threaten faith. 
They are the dangers that are to be shunned, 
avoided, fled from, not fought in open conflict. They 
are crafty, insidious dangers, to be dreaded because 
of the everlasting consequences they may bring to 
the soul they have ruined. 

Hidden in every woman is the missionary. This 
thought of rescuing Markham from a dangerous 
friendship thrilled Kina. She had not fallen in love, 
but there had been awakened within her that warm 
and eager interest which is often the precursor of 
love. She had never been alone with any man in her 
life as she had been alone with Markham during the 
past few days. And his conversation, his undoubted 
artistic gifts, the gay allure and careless charm of 
him, had interested her and in a sense stimulated 
her. The novelty had been agreeable. She had 
shaken off some of the cobwebs that had clung to her 
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mind after those years of repression and discipline in 
the old palace ; she seemed to breathe a fresher and 
lighter air, to have become more human. The world 
was a pleasant place. Stones was a beautiful and 
romantic spot. She would be sorry to go away, to 
close, as it were, the first chapter. 

Rina did not rebel against having her visit ter- 
minated thus abruptly by Lady Ellington. Her own 
conscience had never been quite easy on the subject 
of remaining all that first week at Stones. It was 
not part of the programme laid down by her mother; 
she was not there with her mother's knowledge or 
consent. It had been a more or less natural devel- 
opment of her having made the journey to England 
in the company of Mrs. Proctor. But this visit had 
certainly put a wide gulf between herself and the 
people who had been prominent in her life during 
those last weeks in Florence. Maria Binaldi and 
Toni Delfini were shadows now, they had become 
dim, almost obscure. Even her grandfather's fierce 
and autocratic ways had lost in retrospect something 
of their awe-inspiring qualities. Rina was tasting 
a measure of freedom for the first time, and she 
drank the draught thirstily. She was beginning to 
realize that Markham's personality had given to 
that draught an immeasurable sweetness. He had 
come, as it were, to welcome her as she emerged 
from the prison of the past. 

In the garden whither she now went with Mrs. 
Proctor, the scent of wet earth, of drenched leaves 
and spring flowers mingled deliciously with the soft 
brackish wind that was blowing straight in from 
the not too far distant Atlantic. In the sky, spaces 
of bright blue that looked like lakes were outlined 
with ranges of snowy clouds shaped like mountains. 
The hills were painted dark to-day and showed 
their forms with clear precision against the sky. 
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It was a typical day of English spring, capricious 
and showery but full of the promise of life, a grow- 
ing day for the young leaves and plants and blos- 
soms. The Cotswold air was like wine ; it held a 
dean, pure, invigorating quality. 

Mrs. Proctor walked briskly, purposefully. She 
was very fond of her garden when she was at Stones, 
though capable of entirely forgetting it during her 
long absences. She was physically energetic as her 
son was physically indolent. She carried a basket, a 
spud, and a big pair of scissors, and she stopped 
occasionally to remove a weed. At first she did not 
say much, but led the way into the big walled kitchen 
garden while Rina followed her in silence. 

"I must get some flowers," she said, "if the rain 
hasn't ruined them all. I hope you don't mind the 



"I love it I" said Rina, lifting her face to meet 
the soft wind that blew back her uncovered hair^ in 
delicious little crisp tendrils. "I love this English 
air — it seems to blow all soft and damp from the 



Mrs. Proctor gave her a quick, sharp look that 
was not without tenderness. She had her own rea- 
sons for wishing Rina to love the soft-blowing Eng- 
lish air, but it was too early as yet to speak of them. 
She had never before seen any girl who she felt 
would be worthy of her son, for with all his faults 
and all the anxiety he caused her to suffer, he was 
inexpressibly dear to hec 

Tne walled garden was planted with innumer- 
able apple trees that were hardly as yet breaking 
into blossom, although the buas were full and 
showed a hint of pink. The high gray stone walls 
were almost covered with fruit trees, peaches, plums, 
and apricots. Grass paths flanked by herbaceous 
borders made emerald spaces between the wide 
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earth beds where the spring vegetables were growing 
up beyond the gnarled silvery stems of the apple 
trees. At the end of one of these paths Mrs. Proc- 
tor stopped before a bank that was half covered 
with daffodils, blossoming in a sunny corner. Those 
soldier-flowers with their golden helmets, their deli- 
cate silver-green swords, were drenched with rain, 
but it had been too light and soft to spoil them or 
fling them to the ground. Mrs. Proctor stooped and 
shook them gently and a little shower of raindrops 
fell from them. She gathered them very carefully, 
cutting clean through each thick and juicy stalk with 
her sharp scissors. She laid the blooms down side by 
side in the basket with their green blades beside 
them. When she had finished this task she stood 
up and said suddenly to Rina : 

"Has Markham spoken to you of Adrian Guise?" 

Rina was a little taken aback by the abrupt ques- 
tion. 

. "Yes, he has talked about him," she said almost 
reluctantly. 

She had the kind of scrupulous respect for the 
uttered word, as if it were in the nature of a con- 
fidence, that some very sensitive persons have. 

"You know what I am afraid of?" said Mrs. 
Proctor. 

She nodded. "I can guess. But don't be too 
much afraid. He has so many things" — she glanced 
instinctively toward the beautiful gray pile nestling 
among its ancient trees — "to make him proud of his 
faith" 

"My dear Rina, it's all very well to talk like that, 
but Mr. Guise is a very dangerous man. He is clever 
and insidious and subtle. And when Markham talks 
of going back to town on Saturday we all know 
he is going to see him." Her hard, energetic face 
suddenly assumed a look of intense, almost weak 
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helplessness. "He is taking my son away from me," 
she continued with bitterness, "he will take him 
right away unless the miracle happens." 

"The miracle?" Rina was off her guard; she 
uttered the question without due reflection. 

Mrs. Proctor cleared her throat. 

"If he were to fall in love with and marry the 
right woman — a woman strong enough to hold him, 
to keep him away from that milieu — we should hear 
no more of the Guises. That is the only way he can 
find safety." 

Purposely she did not look at Rina as she spoke. 

The girl was silent. She was certain that Mrs. 
Proctor had said those words with a grave purpose 
and intention ; she felt almost as if by some obscure 
process of telepathy their minds were communing 
without necessity of speech upon this very subject of 
Markham. It was as if the elder woman had really 
said: "Are you strong enough? Could you love my 
son well enough to keep him away from this dan- 
ger?" And in her heart Rina was answering 
silently: "Oh, I would try to love him enough — I 
would try to keep him !" 

She felt as if her very journey to England just 
then had held a significant and profound purpose. 
It had been made less to get away from the affair 
of Maria Binaldi and her brother than to bring 
her here. She had been flung across Markham's 
path at the moment perhaps when he most needed 
her. And something that she did not as yet recog- 
nize as love thrilled and stirred in her heart. 

Then Mrs. Proctor's voice broke the silence. 

"I think— I hope — that my boy has fallen in love 
with you, Rina !" 

She looked such an odd, almost pathetic figure, 
standing there on the wet grass, with her short tweed 
skirt displaying strong country boots and even a mar- 
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gin of black woollen stocking of serviceable thick- 
ness. A hard, much-stitched tweed hat of severe 
and manly shape was pressed down upon her head, 
almost covering her fine gray hair. The basket, full 
of gleaming daffodils, was on her arm. There was 
emotion in her weather-beaten face, in her hard, 
keen eyes. She was gazing at Rina almost with en- 
treaty. And still Rina did not speak. Some instinct 
warned her against the premature disclosure of any 
part of her thoughts to Markham's mother. 

"He has not told you ?" said Mrs. Proctor. 

"No, he has said nothing of the kind except in jest 
the first day I was here," said Rina. She protected 
herself behind a mask of frigid indifference. 

"When I saw you in Florence I felt at once that 
if he were to see you and fall in love with you, you 
would be the one woman in the world to save him." 

"What made you think that?" said Rina. 

"You are unlike other eirls — at least you are 
unlike the English ones. I felt you would be a new 
type to Marknam — you would interest him and as 
an artist he would admire your beauty. There was 
something undsual about you. I made the experi- 
ment — I brought you here " 

"Yes?" said Rina, faintly curious to hear more. 
She felt as if they were discussing a third person 
to whom both were indifferent. 

"You were a good Catholic — I knew you had been 
brought up very carefully. I thought at least Mark- 
ham shall see her. You must forgive me, for when 
I tell you this it sounds like an intrigue. And now 
all I know is that he is furious at your leaving us 
on Saturday. He means to console himself by going 
back to town to the Guises I" 

"He said he wished to come to see me in town. 
My aunt is to go there in May." 

And if he tells Adrian Guise of that intention 
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don't you suppose he will use every means in his 
power — make every effort — to keep him from doing 
so? Perhaps I am exaggerating, but I feel as if he 
and his wife were determined to ruin Markham 
spiritually — to make him lose his faith. It is a con- 



"I — I hardly know him," faltered Rina, afraid 
lest those piercing eyes should divine her scarcely- 
acknowledged secret. 

"I saw that you and he had made friends very 
quickly," observed Mrs. Proctor. 

"Yes," she admitted. 

"Markham can be very attractive. He is so gay 
— so careless. He is like a boy till one tries to thwart 
him, and then he is a hard, stern, obstinate man." 

"I will pray for him," said Rina. She felt that it 
was the only thing that was left for her to say. The 
conversation was beginning to exhaust her endur- 
ance. It was impossible for her to reveal her own 
heart in such a way as to comfort and satisfy Mark- 
ham's mother. She could only parry those questions 
and assertions that tried to force the truth from her. 
She was bewildered; she did not even know whether 
she cared for him, whether she wished to help, 
whether indeed she did not want to turn her face 
from Stones and its little tragedy forever. Even if 
she did love and did care, would there not be an 
essential bitterness in the task of helping to raise the 
man who should by rights have strengthened her? 
This surely would detract from the sweetness of 
love, and mar its perfection. 

"I hope your aunt will let him come to her house," 
said Mrs. Proctor, "I should like you to see each 
other again." 

At that moment Markham appeared through the 
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gate and strolled toward them in his graceful, indo- 
lent, languid fashion. 

"How very serious you look, my dear mamma," 
he said, smiling as he approached them. "Have yiiu 
been talking to Donna Kina for her good? Advice 
on staying with one's English relations for the first 
time. What not to do. Hints on general behavior 
at meals I" He looked from one to the other, 
laughing. 

Donna Rina does not require lessons of that 
kind," said his mother. She laid her hand on his 
shoulder and smiled at him. 

They stood together in that position, and to see 
them thus no one would ever have imagined the deep 
and vital cause of dispute between them. 

"Donna Rina must come back," said Markham 
in a light, affectionate tone. "I want to finish her 
portrait and I want to see her again." 

He put out his hand impulsively and touched 
Rina's. It was a confident little gesture, at once 
frank and intimate. 

"She must come whenever she likes — whenever 
she can," said Mrs. Proctor. 

"I shall be delighted to come," said Rina. 

She felt that this could not possibly be the end; 
she must return to Stones even if it cost her a strug- 
gle. 

"Is that a promise, please?" said Markham. 

"Yes — it is a promise — if nothing prevents me." 

"Nothing must prevent you," said Markham. 

They went indoors, Rina walking between the 
mother and the son. As it was nearly luncheon 
time, she went straight up to her room to take off 
her coat. She had hardly performed this action when 
there was a brisk tap at the door and Mrs. Proctor, 
already divested of the hard hat, appeared on the 
threshold. 
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"Dear Rina," she said. She went up to the girl 
and kissed her on both cheeks. 

Rina drew back a little. She still had a vague wish 
to escape from Stones as from a place that threat- 
ened permanent imprisonment. 

"I — I don't understand," she faltered. 

"Your promise to come back to us. Oh, my 
dear — he wishes it — he wishes it. It lies with you 
to be his wife." 

"I think you are making a mistake," said Rina. 
"Of course I shall want to come back — I've been so 
happy here. But you mustn't suppose there's any 
other reason." 

She spoke with a quiet decision. 

"I am sure he could teach you to care for him," 
said Mrs. Proctor, aware of die girl's prudent reti- 
cence, and wondering what it might hide. 

She went out of the room. Rina felt a little cold 
with excitement. Doubts assailed her; she was not 
sure of her own feeling for Markham, and she 
rightly judged that she would have to go quite away 
from him in order to be able to discover it. He was 
a bright, beautiful stranger who had laid spells 
upon her, temporarily fascinating her. Away from 
his gay, captivating presence, in a sober, common- 
place atmosphere, she would be enabled to see him 
in true proportion. ^ She would learn if this strange, 
almost imprudent joy she felt now was a passing 
thing without stability or a permanent emotion. 
Away from the magic charm of his personality she 
would surely learn to appraise her feeling at its true 
value. But she must have time — she fought against 
the idea of being rushed. She knew quite well that 
it would be premature of Markham to speak of love 
to her now. She was not going to allow herself to be 
swayed by this passing emotion that colored the 
whole world anew, and cast its glamour over the 
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very commonplaces of life. It was unreal, and she 
longed then to be alone, to free herself from the 
chains that would have imprisoned her so softly she 
would hardly have realized that they were fetters. 
Had she been given her choice she would have left 
Stones that day and preferably without seeing Mark- 
ham again. Sne must go away and search her heart 
— and pray. She must meditate and weigh and sift ; 
she must do nothing in a hurry; she must not let 
herself be swept off her feet by rough, forceful 
waves. She felt a violent longing to separate herself 
from Stones, from Markham Proctor, from the ter- 
rible problems that had their teeth in his existence. 



CHAPTER XII 

Although Rina sat to Markham during the 
whole of the following morning and indeed 
most of the afternoon, they never again approached 
that moment of intimacy when in lys mother's pres- 
ence he had touched her hand in the garden and in- 
vited her to return to Stones. All his attention 
was absorbed by his work, and the portrait, which 
was by no means a large one, was so far finished 
that he no longer required her presence to add the 
final touches. He was satisfied with it, and it was 
indeed almost a perfect piece of work. It was very 
like her and very lovely, although no one could say 
that it was flattering, and Mrs. Proctor's maternal 
criticisms were touched with a pride and admiration 
she had never bestowed upon him since he had done 
his work in the Florence galleries for the chapel 
some years before. 

Perhaps Markham felt, like Rina, the need of a 
short separation before he should declare his love, 
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for in any case he let her go away on the Saturday 
morning without giving her a hint of it. At the 
last she felt it would have been almost a relief to 
carry the sure and blessed knowledge away with 
her; she longed to feel certain of it. But that did not 
prevent her from perceiving that it was necessary 
for her to leave Stones perfectly free; she must 
have a space, however short, for communing with 
her own soul, for searchingher own heart. It would 
be good for Markham, too, to have that time of 
separation, though at the last she would have been 
glad of one littte word to tell her that he cared. 

She arrived at Queen's Barn rather late on the 
afternoon of Saturday, feeling that any experiences 
that might be in store for her there must inevitably 
fall rather flat after the enchanted glamour of those 
days at Stones. 

Lady Ellington was alone in the drawing-room 
when her niece arrived; she rose and greeted her 
with that gentle effusiveness which was characteristic 
of her. 

"My dear child, I began to think you were never 
coming/ 9 she said, kissing her affectionately. "Are 
you very cold? Did you come through London? 
Was it raining there ?" 

She put these questions in rapid succession and 
did not seem to expect a reply to any of them, though 
Rina hastened to answer the first two in the nega- 
tive. 

Mary and "Perry," as she called her son, were 
not yet back ; they had gone to play golf with some 
neighbors ; they had hoped that Kina would be there 
to accompany them ; the engagement had been made 
nearly a week ago before they had heard of her 
change of plans. There was a touch of affectionate 
reproach in her voice as she said this. How had 
Rtna left her mother? And the old prince? Had 
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there been many English people in Florence this 
spring? She made Rina come and sit nearer the 
fire, and proceeded to pour out some tea into the 
delicate old china cups. 

She had been perhaps prettier than Helen in her 
youth, but she had not worn nearly so well. Her 
fair hair had faded to a nondescript greyish hue; 
her blue eyes had lost their brightness, and her figure 
though not stout had become unshapely. She was 
indolent and inactive by nature, and occasionally im- 
posed mortifications upon herself in the shape of 
unwonted physical exertions which temporarily im- 
paired her health. 

"I hope I didn't drag you away from a very pleas- 
ant visit, Rina," she said, nibbling some thin bread 
and butter. "But the fact was I didn't feel quite 
easy in my mind about your being at Stones at 
all. Your mother in her letter said nothing to me 
about your going there first, and if she had asked 
my advice I should have recommended her to refuse 
the invitation for you." 

"Oh, but Mrs. Froctor did ask me when we were 
in Florence and mother said I could arrange to go 

?>erhaps when I was in London with you," said Rina, 
eeling a little startled and vaguely alarmed. 

"But dear Helen has been out of England for so 
many years she can hardly decide these things wisely 
for you," said Lady Ellington. "It would have 
been better for her to ask me and then I should have 
told her quite frankly to let you go there by all 
means, as long as Mrs. Proctor's son wasn't there." 

Rina put down her cup. She felt physically a little 
sick, so suddenly did her heart sink with the dismay 
caused by this speech. 

Lady Ellington had that kind of mind which al- 
most unconsciously assimilates odd scraps of intelli- 
gence about people, and which is so often accom- 
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panted by a persistently retentive memory. She had 
always heard that Markham was a troublesome 
young man, and, like many other Catholic mothers, 
she had not sought his acquaintance in consequence 
of those rumors. She had defended her own little 
flock from the wolf. 

"I hope he was not at Stones during your visit?' 9 
said Laay Ellington, who was fortunately too short- 
sighted to observe the symptoms of agitation which 
Rma displayed. 

"Yes, ne was there," said Rina quiedy. 

She was aware of displaying a defensive reticence 
that was new to her. Sne did not want to talk about 
Markham, to discuss him in an atmosphere that was 
so evidently unsympathetic. To speak of him inti- 
mately and to reveal anything she had learned about 
him in her visit would nave been impossible to her, 
would even have been in her eyes an act of direct 
disloyalty. 

Markham was the bright and conspicuous figure in 
the foreground of her thoughts, and she knew that 
whatever happened in the future he would not 
ouickly yield that place to another; he would not 
fade ana become indistinct, as ToniDelfini had done. 
It hurt her to have him even so slightly besmirched, 
and to know too that there was adequate reason for 
that besmirching touched her to the quick. 

"Well, a few days like that can't matter," con- 
tinued Lady Ellington; "and I hope you didn't see a 
great deal of him. However, when Mrs. Proctor 
wrote and begged me to allow you to remain another 
week, I own I felt afraid and I put my foot down. 
You must forgive me if you felt disappointed, but 
Perry said I was quite right. He doesn't Know young 
Mr. Proctor, but he has heard of him, and he felt 
too that he would not be the best companion for a 
young girl like yourself!" 
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So the affair had been discussed and judged before 
this little tribunal, and the verdict given against any 

Erolonging of the risks to which they considered she 
ad been exposed at Stones. 
"Mrs. Proctor was sorry, I think, that you would 
not let me stay longer," said Rina simply. "I — I 
wanted to come here." She felt that she could say 
this with perfect truth. 

"That's right, my dear, we have been wanting 
you, too. I always told Helen she ought to let you 
come and stay with us and get to know your cousins. 
I hope you will like being in England, Rina. Of 
course it is a very great change for you. The 
climate — and then your having lived so long in Flor- 
ence — out of the world, as it were. It has always 
puzzled me that Helen should have exiled herself 
so completely. But I fancy the old prince must be 
very exacting. You don't remember your father, do 
you, Rina? He was the handsomest man I ever 
saw. 

"No, I don't remember him. I was hardly two 
years old when he died." 

"You've got a look of him, of course — about the 
eyes and mouth, I think. Your mother fell in love 
with him the first time she saw him — it was a case 
of love at first sight with both of them. I remember 
we all thought it very odd at the time because Helen 
was never at all susceptible. But I am sure if he 
hadn't proposed to her she would never have mar- 
ried at all/' 

Rina was deeply interested. Her mother had 
never told her any details of that love of hers ; she 
had only guessed that it must have been a poignant, 
passionate thing, very deep and enduring, and that 
the sense of loss even after more than twenty years 
prevented her from ever alluding to it. Now she 
thought to herself: "Am I like that? Did I fall in 
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love at first sight? No, this isn't love — itls not pos- 
sible that I can care for Markham in that way." 
These thoughts brought a little warm flush to her 
face, a brightness to her eyes. She said aloud with 
something of an effort : 

"My mother has never talked much about him to 
me. I don't think she can bear to speak of him, 
somehow." 

"Ah, Helen was always reserved," said Lady 
Ellington in a comfortable, placid tone, feeling how 
much her sister missed of the true enjoyment of 
life. "After I married she never talked freely even 
to me. She used to imagine I told everything to 
Peregrine — my husband. But I remember being sur- 
prised when she wrote to tell me about her engage- 
ment — to an Italian." 

Lady Ellington was fond of reminiscences and 
always welcomed a patient, attentive listener. Rina 
had been well trained to habits of patience and at- 
tention in the old palace, and they stood her in such 
good stead now that she had not the slightest wish 
to interrupt. Besides, she felt a strong curiosity to 
hear more of her mother's love story. 

"Where were they engaged?" she asked. 

"Oh, hasn't she ever told you? It was at San 
Remo. She went there for the winter, as the doctor 
said her chest was delicate. My father was very 
fussy indeed about Helen — if she coughed once he 
sent for the doctor. He was a strict, severe man — 
we were afraid of him. But he spoiled Helen. She 
was the youngest, you see. I have often noticed 
that parents spoil their younger children more than 
the elder ones." 

It was impossible for Lady Ellington to tell a suc- 
cinct story; she was always branching off to explain 
side issues, whether necessary to the whole or not. 

"So he took her to San Remo and there they met 
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some friends, Lord and Lady Northdown. With 
them there was a young man, Don Andrea Ubinaldi, 
the Marchese San Raimondo. He was staying at 
their villa. And as I told you Helen fell in love with 
him at first sight. I'm not surprised, Rina, for he 
was really extraordinarily handsome and attractive, 
with charming gay manners. He spoke English well, 
for he belonged to a cosmopolitan set. He wasn't 
like your old grandfather in that respect. My father 
wouldn't hear of it at first — he was too English 
to like foreigners, as he called them, and he didn't 
want his precious Helen to go and live abroad. He 
brought her home and she was really ill then — she 
looked like a wreck. She was very sweet and patient 
and never rebelled, but she looked as if she were 

?;oing to die. My father took fright and he sent 
or Andrea, the engagement was announced and the 
marriage took place almost at once. I don't think 
your mother's ever troubled with her chest now, is 
she, Rina ? It is odd, because she was such a delicate 
girl. We'd no idea that your father wasn't strong; 
he always seemed perfectly well, but we heard later 
he had been delicate as a boy, and he hadn't the 
constitution to fight against a bad illness when it 
came. It was a great blow to Helen — it seemed 
to crush her. She was so young when he died, only 
twenty-three. We used to hope that she would marry 
again. Many people thought her pretty." 

"But she is very pretty now," said Rina thought- 
fully. 

"Yes, in a middle-aged way," said Lady Elling- 
ton complacently, "that isn't the prettiness of youth, 
though.' 

She was five or six years older than her sister, 
but she had only been married three years before 
Helen, so that her children were scarcely older than 
Rina. 
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"My father died about the same time, which was 
of course a double grief to Helen," she went on, 
"and that is perhaps why she has stayed on in Flor- 
ence, hardly ever returning home. I often wonder 
if she is happy in her life there. She has hardly 
any freedom. She can't even decide things for her- 
self, which is one of the advantages of being a 
widow, I always think. I'd no idea she had kept 
up all these years with Janet Proctor. They used 
to be friends when they were at school together. 
Has she often visited you in Florence? Was it 
there you met her and her son?" 

"I had never seen her son till I came to Eng- 
land," said Rina, "but Mrs. Proctor has often 
passed through Florence in the spring on her way 
to England, and she always came to see mother. 

Rina had thought very little about Mrs. Proctor 
in those days, and she nad never felt particularly 
attracted toward the singularly dressed English- 
woman who generally greeted her with a curt: 
"Goodness, child, how you've grown I" Sometimes 
the greeting would be accompanied by a smacking 
kiss which Rina could remember resenting when she 
was small. Mrs. Proctor had been her mother's 
friend, who came to see her mother. It was only in 
the past few days that she had become in Rina's 
thoughts that very wonderful thing — the mother of 
Markham Proctor. 

"It must be a great grief to her having that kind 
of son," said Lady Ellington in a ruminative tone. 
"I've been told he altogether refuses to live at home 
now and the place is guite deserted. I'm so thank- 
ful dear Perry isn't like that; but then he goes to 
the opposite extreme and it's as much as I can do 
to get him away from Queen's Barn for a single 
week. But it isn't only for that one must blame 
Mr. Proctor; it is for being mixed up with such a 
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bad un-Catholic set of people, with an apostate such 
as Mr. Guise I" 

Rina was silent; she felt as if she had received a 
sudden blow. Although Lady Ellington had said 
nothing but the absolute truth, had told her 
nothing that she did not already know, this judg- 
ment of an impartial witness stabbed her like a 
sword. What could she say? She had no defence 
to make. 

"Does he paint well? Somebody told me he had 
a great talent. Did you see any of his work?" in- 
quired her aunt. 

"I did not see much of his work. But he painted 
my portrait. It was for that Mrs. Proctor asked 
you if I might stay a little longer — in order that 
he might be able to finish it. But he worked so 
hard — it was almost done." 

Lady Ellington looked at her so attentively that 
the girl colored faintly under that searching scrutiny. 

"And was it good? Was it like you? 

"It was not quite finished — but yes, I thought it 
was good. One is not a good judge of one's own 
portrait, perhaps. To me it seemed flattering." 

"I dare say an, artist would admire you very 
much," said Lady Ellington rather as if she were 
discussing a person who was not present. "One 
does not often see that dark golden hair with brown 
eyes — at least not in England. You are very Italian 
in appearance, my dear, you are not at all like your 
mother." 

"In Italy," said Rina with a smile, "they always 
tell me I am so English-looking. Grandpapa used 
to be quite distressed about it. 

"No one would think that here," said Lady El- 
lington, whose personal remarks uttered in that lan- 
guid, absent-minded tone seemed to become almost 
impersonal. "But you are certainly the type that an 
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artist would admire, and to tell you the truth I was 
half afraid from what I had heard about you that 
Mr. Proctor might annoy you with his attentions." 

Rina wondered if her aunt had any ulterior rea- 
son for her persistence in bringing the conversation 
thus assiduously back to Markham. But when she 
looked at her sne could almost convince herself that 
Lady Ellington looked incapable of harboring; an 
ulterior motive. ^ Like all garrulous people, how- 
ever, she was curious, and she wished Rina would be 
a little more communicative about this young man. 
She had had such unusual opportunities of gather- 
ing information about him, and it was certainly 
strange that she should be so reluctant to impart 
it. Lady Ellington was not really uncharitable, but 
she was too fond of talking to be quite discreet, and 
therein lay her danger — a danger which Rina was 
beginning to discern. 

They had finished tea and there was no sign of 
the cousins. But Lady Ellington was delighted to 
have this Ions; and uninterrupted conversation with 
her niece. She presently resumed in a gende con- 
fidential tone: 

"Helen told me that you had had an offer of 
marriage — it had something to do with her sending 
you to England. I suppose you didn't care for him, 
and I think it was a pity myself, for your mother 
said he belonged to an old Florentine family and 
had plenty of money. It is always best for women 
to marry, Rina, and I am very anxious Molly should 
make a good Catholic marriage. Unfortunately 
there are not many Catholic young men who are 
at all eligible — most of them have no money at all. 
Of course, I should never let her marry a Protest- 
ant, or even a careless Catholic like that young 
Mr. Proctor. She is twenty-two now — two years 
older than you are, Rina, and she hasn't had a sin- 
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gle offer. I don't understand it, for she is really 
quite pretty and such a dear girl, and she will have 
her own little fortune the day she marries. But 
about this man who wished to marry you — who is 
he, my dear?" 

"He is Conte Antonio Delfini," said Rina. "He 
lives with his sister, Contessa Binaldi, in Florence 
— she was a friend of mine — and she tried to ar- 
range it with grandpapa." 

Somehow, although she would have preferred 
not to speak of the matter, it gave her no pain to 
discuss Toni, she felt none of that shrinking reluc- 
tance she had experienced when her aunt questioned 
her about Markham. 

"What a pity," said Lady Ellington, "I am told 
that in Italy a girl gets passee far sooner than she 
does here — at twenty-five she is already an old maid. 
Whereas here lots of women of over thirty make 
quite excellent marriages and they do not look too 
old either. I should, not wish to run the risk with 
Molly — I should prefer her to marry soon. Per- 
haps something may happen this year in town, al- 
though I am not very hopeful about it. Molly is 
happier in the country and she looks her best riding 
or dressed in country clothes. Still, one must not 
leave any stone unturned when it is a question of 
one's daughter's happiness. I should have asked 
Janet Proctor to bring her son here long ago if I 
had only had a better account of him. But I am not 
the only Catholic mother who refuses to have him 
in her house — we have to be careful, my dear Rina." 

Rina repressed a smile. That Markham should 
have failed to comply with the standard of eligibil- 
ity laid down by her aunt amused rather than of- 
fended her. But the smile faded quickly from her 
face. What if her aunt refused to permit Markham 
to come to visit her in London? What if she wrote 
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her views to Helen and induced her to prevent a 
second visit to Stones? 

"He would never have got Molly to sit still long 
enough to have her portrait painted/' said Lady 
Ellington musingly. Did you mind it, Rina? The 
sitting still so long, I mean?" 

"I am accustomed to sit still," said Rina, "mother 
and I always sit perfectly still for about two hours 
with grandpapa every evening. We work and read, 
but we must not make any kind of noise. He can 
not bear us to be restless — to move about. When 
I was little he used to punish me if I did not keep 
still." 

"Ah, I have heard he was very severe with you," 
said Lady Ellington. "Still, I think it's the best 
way to bring up children; it makes them more care- 
ful of their behavior. I didn't do it with mine, 
but then I was too delicate, and really they are 
very good now — it answered quite well. I wonder, 
though, that Helen did not interfere ; she must have 
resented it." 

"This is the first time we've ever rebelled against 
him," said Rina; "mother took my part — she said 
I needn't marry Toni if I did not care for him." 

"And you don't feel as if you were beginning to 
regret it now?" asked Lady Ellington, who sin- 
cerely believed that every woman must in her heart 
regret the impulsive refusal of a really brilliant 
offer of marriage, forgetting that the years of youth 
are usually the least worldly ones. 

"Not in the least!" said Rina, laughing. 

But how thankful she felt that she had had the 
courage and decision to oppose the marriage was 
really apparent to her then for the first time. This 
had been the cause of her journey to England, and 
of her subsequent meeting with Markham that had 
changed for her the whole significance of life. 
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"I think," she added impulsively, "that I'm more 

?;lad every day. For you see it wasn't an easy thing 
or me to do." 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE dinner hour was approaching, and as the 
two cousins had not returned, Lady Ellington 
suggested that Rina might like to go up to her 
room. A maid was sent to wait on her and she 
found that her trunks were already unpacked, and 
many of their contents lay wrapped in silver paper 
on the bed, prior to being put away into the great 
deep chests and wardrobes that were opened to 
receive them. Rina was accustomed to waiting 
upon herself, and as soon as the process of un- 
packing was finished, she dismissed the maid with 
a smile. She always did her own hair, which was 
dressed in an extremely simple manner now that 
she had abandoned the more elaborate style which 
Maria Binaldi had recommended. She wanted to 
be alone, to think; she hoped to have at least this 
half-hour to herself. 

It was clear that Lady Ellington had prejudged 
Markham, and her air of gentle finality had 
alarmed Rina. The obstinacy of very gentle women 
is usually an unbendable thing and altogether too 
soft to t>e broken by rough methods. Rina had 
taken her aunt's measure, and she perceived that 
once an opinion had been formed in that pale blond 
head it would be impossible evfer to dislodge it. A 
whole series of difficulties now presented themselves 
to her in a kind of dismal procession. Already she 
had foreseen the possibility of Markham's oeing 
refused ingress into the house in Prince's Gate. She 
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had foreseen, too, that some remonstrance would 
be made if she suggested returning to Stones in the 
event of Mrs. Proctor's repeating the invitation. 
But now she looked farther into the future and saw 
the kind of difficulties that would inevitably arise 
should Markham declare his love for her and ask 
her to marry him, as she was secretly beginning to 
hope and believe that he might. Her mother would 
most naturally require the minutest particulars about 
his character and reputation, and to whom could 
she turn but to her sister? From her she would 
learn without doubt that Markham was an unsatis- 
factory son who had become the intimate friend of 
the apostate author, Adrian Guise. Bohemian in 
his tastes, refusing to live at home, neglecting both 
his mother and his property — that was the kind 
of character which Lady Ellington would bestow 
upon him. The fact that he was a friend of the 
uuises would surely also betray a certain indiffer- 
ence to his religion, if nothing worse. And then if 
the Marchesa San Raimondo wished to know any- 
thing further of this man Guise, whose influence 
was paramount in Markham's life, she need only 
turn to his written word — to a book, for example, 
like "The Chessboard." 

As Rina followed this melancholy train of 
thought to its logical conclusion she began to realize 
the rocks that lay ahead of her. She saw that such 
a marriage could only be looked at askance by the 
prevailing powers in Florence. Rina was perfectly 
reasonable. She knew that her grandfather and 
her mother also would be pre-eminently right in for- 
bidding such a marriage and in using all their power 
to prevent it. They would require for her — as an 
irreducible minimum and one not to be altered for 
any reason in the world — a man who was a good 
practising Catholic. Birth and fortune would be 
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placed second and third on the list. Rina was not 
a girl to make light of their prejudices; to a very 
great extent she shared and accepted them. But 
she was beginning to feel that she herself would 
be prepared to run the risk. That was where the 
final conflict would lie. It was an unusual, abnor- 
mal risk, and as far as possible they would safe- 
guard her from it. They, in their very natural 
anxiety and solicitude for her welfare, would be in- 
clined to exaggerate the peril, while Rina, on the 
other hand, would probably minimize it. 

She had not ytt been a week in England and this 
problem had arisen. 

Rina sat down near the dressing-table and un- 
fastening her long corn-colored hair began to brush 
it. The rhythmic, almost mechanical action soothed 
her. She began to think of what Lady Ellington 
had told her with regard to her mother s betrothal 
and marriage — of that impetuous, impulsive falling 
in love which had once seemed to her so impossible 
that she had felt it could only happen in books. 
Yet it could and did evidendy happen with the 
least impulsive people, such as her mother had al- 
ways been. Helen had suffered very deeply; she 
had paid for her brief, radiant happiness in long 
years of separation from her beloved. She had 
never forgotten. Alwavs on the anniversary of 
Andrea's death the old palace was a house of 
mourning, when Masses for the dead were said 
without intermission in the chapel from early morn- 
ing until noon. Andrea's wife had never loved 
again, and she had spent those Ions years as the un- 
selfish slave of his tyrannical old Father. Had she 
been happy? Had she been secretly miserable? 
But in any case she had had always before her 
eyes a beautiful memory of realized love. She 
would not therefore easily step in to frustrate her 
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daughter's happiness, of that Rina felt sure. There 
were certain things, however, which Catholic par- 
ents and guardians had a right to exact; things 
they might be blamed for neglecting and that be- 
longed inexorably to their high suretyship. Rina 
was forced to confess that all she knew, all she 
could tell them of Markham, would not be in the 
least likely to correspond with their least exacting 
demands. 

Her long hair fell over her shoulders in waves 
of warm gold, touched to copper in the shadows; 
she was glad now to think that its color had evoked 
Markham's artistic admiration. Her small, pale 
face was lit by the two long, dark eves that were 
shining as they had never shone in Florence. She 
saw herself as Markham had portrayed her, and 
she felt as if that portrait had for the first time re- 
vealed to her all the possibilities that were latent 
within her. And through all his gay nonsense she 
had been aware of a deep strain of poetry, of re- 
flection, in Markham. His imagination had found 
a ready response in hers. In all her life she had 
never talked to any one with such ease, such frank- 
ness. Was it love, swift, passionate, mutual, that 
had bestowed upon them this deep, wonderful un- 
derstanding of each other? Was it indeed love 
such as her father and mother had known? Was 
Markham to be the one thing that mattered in all 
her life ? 

She had fastened up her hair in its big, loose, 
golden knot when she heard a timid knock at the 
door. 

"Come in," she said. 

Molly Ellington opened the door and came into 
the room with a little rush. 

"Rina, darling, you've come at last! I'm so 
glad!" 
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She threw her arms eagerly round her cousin's 
neck and kissed her. 

"How lovely you're looking," she said, gazing 
at her with girlish admiration. 

"Don't tell stories," said Rina; "no one looks 
lovely after a long, dusty railway journey." 

She looked up at Molly and smiled. She felt 
so much older and more experienced than this young 
cousin, who was as unsophisticated a maiden as ever 
emerged from a convent school. 

She was pretty, even charming in a quite com- 
monplace way. She had light, soft, flaxen hair, 
blue eyes, a complexion of cream and roses with a 
little dust of freckles on her short nose. Slightly 
thick and square in figure, her loose silk blouse and 
short serge skirt did little to mitigate this awkward- 
ness. But she was fresh and wholesome, and one 
felt that her mind was clear as crystal with no 
muddy deposits. 

"I was afraid you never meant to come! Was 
Mrs. Proctor such an attraction? I've only seen 
her once — she rather frightened me." 

"She seemed to want me to stay with her," said 
Rina evasively. 

"Was it amusing at Stones? Did she have a 
large party?" 

No one else was staying there. She was just 
alone with her son." 

"Well, I'm glad you've torn yourself away any- 
how. We shan't let you go again in a hurry. I 
must fly and dress now. It's nearly eight and I'm 
almost always late and then Perry gets annoyed." 

She left the room also with a little rush. Molly 
gave one the impression of being permanently in a 
hurry, of being engaged in perpetual pursuit of lost 
time. She was both untidy and unpunctual by na- 
ture, and in spite of her strict convent training had 
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never learned to eradicate these failings. Rina was 
actually shocked the first time she caught a glimpse 
of Molly's bedroom and the untidiness thereof. 

Rina finished dressing and went downstairs; she 
had put on the dress Markham had called buff. 
The April evening was chilly and there was a big 
fire blazing in the drawing-room. The house was 
much less stately and imposing than Stones, being 
about half the size, but it was more homely and 
comfortable. The drawing-room was a big, irregu- 
larly shaped apartment, its roomy chairs were cov- 
ered with faded chintzes of old-fashioned pattern; 
the carpet had become threadbare in places; the 
innumerable tables were covered with books and an 
odd assortment of objects in which much that was 
absolute rubbish mingled with things that were 
really valuable and charming. One missed the con- 
trolling taste of Markham which made itself felt 
so strongly in all the details at Stones. The re- 
deeming feature of this room at Queen's Barn lay 
in the quantities of flowers, both cut and in pots, 
that were distributed everywhere and made a kind 
of glow of beauty, of harmony and color. This 
prodigal blossoming made it possible to overlook 
the want of cohesion, of restraining order. 

Rina was alone when she entered the room, and 
she had just had time to observe these details when 
the door opened and a young man came in. He was 
rather short, but made more sparely than his sister ; 
he had very closely cropped, fair hair, a reddish 
face, and blue eyes. His features were carelessly 
modeled, the nose short and blunt, the mouth wide, 
the forehead too high. Like Molly, he resembled 
his mother in coloring, but he had not a trace of her 
beauty. However, he smiled in rather a pleasant, 
spontaneous way as he advanced toward Rina, hold- 
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"Very glad you've come," he said; "we hoped 
from what Aunt Helen said that you'd have been 
here last Tuesday. Did you stop in Paris ?" 

"Yes — a day or two. &ince then I've been stay- 
ing at Stones with Mrs. Proctor." 

"Yes — so mother said," he remarked, and the 
smile vanished from his face, "was her son there?" 

"Yes," said Rina. 

"What sort of a chap is he? We were at the 
same school, but he's older than I am — he left be- 
fore I went. Seems to have been a bit mad from 
all accounts." 

Rina was silent; she fixed her eyes on the thread- 
bare carpet. 

"A bit of a queer fish from all I can hear," con- 
tinued Peregrine, wondering why his cousin made 
no remaHt. 

"Is he? I think he is clever." 

She was getting accustomed to hearing this deni- 
grating criticism of Markham, and she wondered 
why instead of impairing her feeling for him it 
seemed to add to its intensity, to make her long for 
the moment when she would have the right and 
privilege openly to defend him. 

"Oh, have you seen Molly yet?" said Peregrine, 
changing the subject with some abruptness, as if 
suddenly aware that his cousin disliked discussing it. 

"Yes, she came to my room just now when I 
was dressing." 

Peregrine gave her a quick look. He had been 
prepared for some measure of prettiness in his cou- 
sin, but her unusual and arresting loveliness made 
a profound impression upon him. She was so tall — 
she seemed so much taller than himself — and her 
small head was crowned with that golden abun- 
dance of hair. In all the details of her dress she 
was simple and dainty ; everything was finished and 
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careful. Accustomed to something of negligence, 
if not of actual slovenliness, in both his mother and 
sister, he was pleased^ with his own quick apprecia- 
tion of qualities so different 
Lady Ellington trailed in languidly. 
"Oh, there you are, Rina. Perry dear, you were 
very late. Did you have a nice afternoon?" 

4 Very nice, mother. We played two whole 
rounds. Do you play golf?" he asked, turning to 
Rina. He did not as yet feel (juite able to address 
this young vision by her Christian name. 
Rina shook her head and smiled. 
"I'm afraid I don't play any games at all." 
"Ah, you are like Helen," said Lady Ellington; 
"she never cared for games. When we were girls 
lawn-tennis was all the rage; girls didn't play golf 
so much then. But I am sure Helen nqper had a 
racquet in her hands. Don't people play golf and 
tennis in Florence?" 

"Oh, yes, they play ; especially the English colony. 
But grandpapa wouldn't have approved of it for 
me," said Kina. 

Peregrine opened his blue eyes very wide and 
gazed at her with an expression of profound and 
pitying astonishment. 



"Must you really do what he says ?" he asked. 
"Yes," said Rina, "at least, nearly always." She 
thought of Toni and how she had been driven at 
last to rebellion. 
"But — such tyranny 1" said Peregrine. 
English country life and its cycle of games and 
sports, the hunting, the fishing and shooting, the 
golf, cricket and lawn-tennis, sufficed for all his 
needs. He adored it, and was never happy away 
from his home, which provided him with all these 
things. To look after his property at Queen's 
Barn gave him sufficient occupation of a more se- 
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rious kind. He asked nothing else of life, and like 
Horace could only have prayed for a continuance 
of such benefits as he had received. He seldom left 
his home, which was situated on the outskirts of a 
lovely Hampshire village with the glimpses of the 
silver winding Test flowing through his own mead- 
ows, and the low, green undulations of the downs 
delicately painted against the distant sky. He was 
not only satisfied, but he sincerely pitied those whose 
lot was not cast upon similar lines. Just at this 
moment he felt a deep compassion for Rina, who 
sat there looking so unconscious of misfortune. 

"Molly's late as usual," he observed with a slight 
frown when dinner had been announced and his sis- 
ter still failed to appear. 

"You were rather late coming back, you know," 
his mother reminded him. 

Although they were excellent comrades, Lady 
Ellington considered that Peregrine was apt to be 
hard on his sister; he was so keenly critical of her 
faults. 

"Oh, she's had as much time as I had — she's a 
regular dawdler," he pronounced. 

We won't wait for her," said Lady Ellington. 

They went into the dining-room, a long, low 
room with an ancient ceiling of polished oak, blade 
with years. It had the same qualities of old-fash- 
ioned, somewhat shabby comfort as the rest of the 
house. This, as Rina was to learn, was by no means 
to be attributed to lack of money; the Ellingtons 
were quite well off, but it was due to a want of initia- 
tive and energy and to a habit of incurable procras- 
tination. To choose fresh carpets and chintzes and 
curtains would have been for Lady Ellington a 
fatiguing effort. It was a task beyond the practical 
abilities of Molly, and Peregrine, man-like, scarcely 
noticed the dilapidations. And the house in itself 
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was a charming old Elizabethan structure, paneled 
almost throughout, and possessing such natural ad- 
vantages and so much that was homelike and com- 
fortable, that only a very carping mind could really 
have found fault with its little deficiencies and im- 
perfections of detail. But it contrasted unfavorably 
in Rina's mind with the ordered splendor of Stones. 

When they were all eating their soup Molly came 
into the room. 

"You might have been punctual to-night just for 
a change," said Peregrine. 

Molly's hair was untidy and little fair wisps of 
it hung about her neck. There were little stains on 
the front of her white tea-gown and she had all 
the look of having dressed in a great hurry. Pere- 
grine, who was perfectly accustomed to a certain 
inattention to detail on his sister's part, felt to- 
night curiously irritated with it He was himself 
always soigne in appearance, and this evening he 
had made a more careful toilet than usual, as if 
anxious to produce a favorable impression upon his 
cousin. 

"Rina musn't expect this to be a properly con- 
ducted establishment like Mrs. Proctor's, said 
Molly, with a good-humored smile. 

Peregrine turned to his cousin. 

"Have they got much shooting at Stones? Of 
course it isn't nearly such a good country as this." 

"I haven't an idea. I — I didn't ask," said Rina, 
who felt that she would not have been much wiser 
even if she had been told. 

"Any fishing?" inquired Peregrine. 

She shook her head, smiling. 

"I think Mr. Proctor cares more for painting 
than for sport." 

"How he can!" said Peregrine. "The hunting 
round there is pretty good, I've heard. Pity he 
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doesn't go in for sport." He looked profoundly 
gloomy to think of such wasted opportunities. 

"He seems to work quite hard," said Rina. 

"Work?" Peregrine repeated. 

"I mean at painting." 

"Yes, but he needn't. They've got pots of 
money." 

"Perhaps he likes it," Rina ventured timidly. 
This suggestion only served to deepen Peregrine's 
gloom. 

"He must be mad. They used to say at school 
he was a bit balmy." 

It seemed to him that this was really the most 
charitable construction he could put upon such 
marked eccentricity. 

"My dear, do you get up early?" said Lady El- 
jington suddenly to Rina. "For I am afraid there 
is only an early Mass — it's at eight o'clock and the 
church is down in the village— quite ten minutes' 
walk." 

"Oh, I'm accustomed to getting up," said Rina; 
"it won't be at all too early for me. 

"You must teach Molly to get up," said Pere- 
grine. 

"I do try to," protested Molly, "but it's impos- 
sible. I can't wake up." 

"Our church here is only twenty-five years old," 
said Peregrine; "my father built it. There's a 
chapel at Stones, isn't there?" 

"Yes — a lovely one," said Rina. "It's small and 
is attached to the house." 

"I do hope young Mr. Proctor is a good practis- 
ing Catholic in spite of all these wild stories we hear 
about him," said Lady Ellington with a touch of 
severity. "His father was such an excellent man, 
most devout and good." 
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"I should say that's about the last thing his son 
was likely to be," commented Peregrine dryly. 

* 4 What do you think about it, Rina?" inquired 
her aunt. 

Rina shook her head. 

"I don't think I was there long enough to judge. 
I didn't spend a Sunday there, you know." 

"He didn't discuss the subject with you?" said 
Lady Ellington. 



fcred for the Faith," said Rina. 

Clearly she could not help it if she produced a 
wrong impression upon them of the absent Mark- 
ham. There was indeed in her heart a very strong 
wish to counteract in some way the unfavorable 
opinion they all seemed to have of him. But she 
saw an expression of polite incredulity on the faces 
of Lady Ellington and her son that sufficed to tell 
her that her little effort had been unsuccessful. 

She was glad when the somewhat protracted 
meal came to an end. There seemed to be so little 
to talk about except Stones and the inmates thereof, 
and in her present mood these were the last sub- 
jects Rina wished to discuss. 

It was now quite apparent to her that if Lady 
Ellington had had a voice in the matter she would 
certainly never have been permitted to stay with 
the Proctors. Markham was labeled dangerous, 
and had they been in the least aware of his fascinat- 
ing and attractive qualities their anxiety for Rina 
would have been increased a hundredfold. 

"I did cpiite right to send for her," said Lady 
Ellington in private to Peregrine that night; "he 
had already insisted upon painting her portrait I 
am afraid they were thrown very much together 
even in those few days, and Janet Proctor is not at 
all the kind of woman to make an adequate chap- 
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eron. But I do trust that dear Rina is perfectly 
indifferent to him." 

"It struck me that she didn't care to talk about 
him," said Peregrine thoughtfully. "I tried her 
twice— once before dinner when we were alone. 
But perhaps it is her way to be reticent." 

"Ah, very likely. Dear Helen was very reticent 
too," murmured Lady Ellington as she bestowed 
a good-night embrace upon her son. 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE April days passed very quietly and agree- 
ably at Queen's Barn — a name which had been 
bestowed upon the property after an unforeseen 
visit from Queen Elizabeth, who had taken refuge 
in a neighboring barn during a heavy thunderstorm. 
The owner at that time had not been loyal to the 
old Faith, and he had been delighted at the honor — 
as he conceived it— of harboring the royal lady, 
and had commemorated the event by calling his 
house Queen's Barn. 

It was an unusually fine and warm April that 
year, and everything was far more advanced in 
Hampshire than it had been upon the bleak and 
wind-swept Cotswolds. Larch groves displayed 
their wonderful frail emerald in bright mists of 
verdure, wild cherry trees decked in the white gossa- 
mer of their bridal array shone out amid their 
graver brethren of the woodland; in sheltered spots 
the daffodils And primroses made ;wild gardens 
of blossoming. The grass was pushing up already 
in the meadows down by the Test, whose silver rib- 
bon cut so agreeably, like a curving sword, across 
their flat greenness. 
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The south windows looked across the terraces 
and lawns down to the river-meadows. On the 
north side of the garden there was a little copse 
of firs and silver birches, larches and beech-trees. 
Little paths ran enticingly into this fastness. Rina 
learned to prefer it to the garden. On sunny days 
she would go and sit there with a rug and a book, 
enjoying the open air freedom of life m the English 
country-side, while her cousins went off to play golf. 
Once thev had insisted upon giving her a lesson, but 
Rina haa no aptitude for the game and the attempt 
was laughingly admitted to be a failure. She begged 
them to leave her at home for the future. In the 
afternoons they often motored into Winchester, or 
to visit friends in the neighborhood, so as to let 
Rina see, as thev expressed it, something of the 
country. And after tea if they were back in time 
she generally accompanied her aunt to rosary and 
Benediction in the little church. Peregrine and 
Molly were often too lazy to come. 

Rina adapted herself well to the new life. There 



days, for Stones had been productive of strenuous 
excitement, and there was bound to be a reaction 
when Markham's presence had been wholly with- 
drawn from her life. She had heard nothing of 
him beyond the fact mentioned in Mrs. Proctor's 
letter written a few days after her departure, that 
he had returned to town on the Saturday afternoon. 
She had wondered a little if he would write to her, 
and once it occurred to her that she would have 
been very glad to get a letter from him. His silence 
produced a sense of unwillingly acknowledged dis- 
appointment. 

i>he wrote long letters to her mother — letters 
that were almost photographic in their detail and 
showed a distinct contrast to the hurriedly executed 
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notes that were all she had found time for at Stones, 
when Markham claimed almost every moment of 
the day. In those first letters she had only once 
casually mentioned his name, and after that she had 
not again alluded to him. She wondered sometimes 
if her mother had noticed the omission in subse- 
quent letters. 

But here at Queen's Barn there was no cause for 
reticence, and she knew her mother would be de- 
lighted to hear every detail of her sister's home. 
Rina described everything, and was glad of the 
leisure that enabled her to write at such length. 

Rina felt as if her present quiet life at Queen's 
Barn were in a sense a time of probation, a litde 
space in which to pray and meditate and prepare 
for whatever the tuture might hold. It was per- 
haps for this reason that Lady Ellington found 
her so much more serious and grave than she had 
expected to find her; she even wondered why Helen 
had ever felt such keen anxiety about her daughter. 
She had been aware of that anxiety for some time 

f>ast from certain things Helen had written in her 
etters. There had been, of course, that determined 
opposition to the marriage the old prince had pro* 
posed to arrange for her. There was evidence at 
least of obstinacy in that episode. But to outward 
appearance the girl possessed little of the heedless- 
ness of youth ; she was quiet, controlled, with pleas- 
ant, soft, reposeful ways. Lady Ellington was dis- 
appointed perhaps to find her so litde of a com- 
panion for Molly. Their tastes were far apart, 
and they had been so differendy brought up that 
Molly, who was the elder by two years, seemed 

Juite childish beside her tall, grave, young cousin, 
n London, perhaps, they would find amusement in 
common, and the difference would be less marked. 
Rina would meet other girls, other young men. 
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And here Lady Ellington felt a very natural mater- 
nal misgiving. Rina was undoubtedly beautiful and 
perhaps few men would give a thought to Molly 
when she was in the room. And she was very 
anxious that Molly should marry ; she did not want 
her to have her chances spoiled. She wished to 
bring about a marriage between her daughter and 
young JEverard Grey. Last year there had been 
a certain friendliness between the two, and he was 
a college friend of Peregrine's, and had stayed at 
Queen's Barn for the snooting, at which he was 
even more of an expert than Peregrine himself. 

Lady Ellington began to feel even before she 
went to London that if Everard were to see Rina, 
Molly's chances would be considerably reduced. For 
the affair was still at a very undeveloped stage, it 
might or might not become a formal engagement. 

As a rule, Peregrine refused to accompany his 
mother and sister to town. He came up later for 
the more important cricket-matches, but for the 
rest of the time he preferred to remain in solitary 
state at Queen's Barn. But this year he suddenly 
announced a change of plans. It wasn't fair, he 
alleged, to his mother that she should have all the 
chaperoning of Molly on her hands. He would 
follow them in two or three days. Lady Ellington 
was very much astonished, for she had long ago 
relinquished entreating him to accompany them. If 
it ever passed through her mind that the presence 
of Rina had something to do with the change, she 
prudently kept silence on the point. ^ There was no 
doubt that he admired his cousin immensely, and 
she accepted his homage like a young queen. 

No one at Queen's Barn guessed the preoccupa- 
tion of Rina's mind in the days that immediately 
preceded their departure for town. She entered 
into all their plans and preparations, gave Molly 
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advice about her clothes, and helped her aunt in 
numberless ways, for Lady Ellington was utterly 
unmethodical and left everything to the last mo- 
ment, when she found herself in a perfect sea of 
confusion. It was a comfort to have Rina at hand, 
quietly capable, ready to write notes and arrange 
papers, and generally to reduce the prevailing chaos 
to order. Rina was even driven to wonder at times 
how her mother and aunt had contrived to grow 
up so utterly unlike each other in all the little things 
of life. 

As the days had merged into weeks and the weeks 
had grown into a whole month and no word had 
come from Markham, Rina began to feel that the 
episode had been prudently dosed. It had lost 
something of its bright reality and was merging 
itself into that dim realm of dreams and visions 
to which all beautiful memories must at last be con- 
signed. When she had left Stones steeped in the 
glamour of it all, she had never imagined the im- 
mediate future would hold this dull blank of silence. 
She had no choice but to bear it patiently. Yet 
always she had the feeling that once in London 
the silence would be broken. Markham would 
write or come. It was he who had shown such 
eagerness to see her there. It did not occur to her 
that he would have forgotten, but she did force her- 
self to believe during those quiet weeks at Queen's 
Barn that something of his first ardor had passed 
away, and that the separation had diminished the 
slight attraction she had had for him. But when 
the Ellingtons had been settled for nearly three 
weeks in rrince's Gate (their arrival having been 
duly announced in the "Morning Post," to Rina's 
secret relief), and still Markham had given no sign, 
she began to believe that his mother had been right 
and that Adrian Guise was using his influence to 
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keep them apart. It was much easier — much less 
heart-breaking — to believe this than to think for a 
moment that Markham, capricious and inconstant, 
had forgotten her. 

Nevertheless, she suffered in London more than 
she had ever done at Queen's Barn. The life, too, 
exhausted her, for although the Ellingtons did not 
rush from morning to night like so many people, 
they did quite enough in the way of parties and 
plays to tire the unaccustomed Rina almost to death. 
She grew pale and languid from the late hours, and 
was astonished to see that Molly retained all her 
pink freshness in spite of them. June was a hot 
month in London that year, and although Rina was 
used to far greater heat in Florence she felt the 
airlessness, the oppressive atmosphere of the great 
city more than she had ever felt those shining Italian 
summers. 

She hid successfully from them all the fact that 
anything was wrong, and even to herself she would 
not envisage or measure what the eventual defection 
of Markham might mean to her in the future. His 
prolonged absence, his continued silence, seemed 
to take the zest out of her life, and she wondered 
sometimes if the crystallization of such conditions 
would make them in time more easy to bear. Pride 
did its duty, wielding from time to time its little, 
merciless scourge, but there were moments when 
it had no effect upon her at all, when her very phy- 
sical vitality was quenched and diminished by the 
belief that Markham had never cared for her in 
the least. That pretence of ardor had been part of 
his gay, gallant charm that had played such havoc 
with her young, untried susceptibility. 

They met at last when to neither of them a meet- 
ing seemed at all probable, and when both were 
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unprepared for it and consequently off their guard 
Rina was leaving the Oratory after the ten o'clock 
Mass one week-day morning when she saw Mark- 
ham standing on tne wide, low, gray steps. Their 
eyes met, and it would have been difficult to say 
who had had the advantage of the first glimpse, so 
simultaneous did that mutual regard seem. Rina had 
been to the opera the night before, she had gone 
to bed late and found it impossible to rise in time 
to go to an early Mass. Even when she left the 
house no one but the servants had stirred. She 
had gone out almost unobserved and had walked 
to the Oratory. Perhaps she had never less ex- 
pected to see Markham than at that moment, and 
she was able to recognize her own immense relief 
to feel that the meeting had not taken place under 
the critical, if kindly, eyes of her aunt and cousins. 
She had always dreaded seeing Markham again 
under such circumstances, had always feared that 
her self-control might ever so little fail her, that 
she should not be able to keep something of her 
intense joy from showing in her eyes. 

She greeted him with a gravity that gave him 
no least hint of all that was so tumultuously passing 
in her mind. He read no pleasure, no astonishment, 
in her face. When she held out her hand it seemed 
to them both almost as if they were meeting as 
strangers. His long silence lay between them heav- 
ily, a tangible barrier. 

Markham was dressed with a kind of studied, ex- 



emphasized the blueness of his bold, wide-open 
eyes. His gray flannel suit and straw hat looked 
a little strange to her after Peregrine's soigne Lon- 
don garb, but she quickly recognized that he had a 
graceful lithe look utterly denied to her cousin. 
"How long have you been in town?" he asked, 



pensive carelessness. His rather 
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still standing in front of her. Most of the congre- 
gation had already left the church and the little 
groups of people had melted away almost as quickly 
as they had emerged. Markham and Rina were 
almost alone, although so close to them moved 
and stirred the busy, endless traffic of the Bromp- 
ton Road. 

"Nearly three weeks," said Rina. 

"You never told me." 

"You never asked." 

"You said in May — that was so vague." 

"And now we are in June," she said. 

She felt cheated when she thought of those beau- 
tiful spring days. 

"You must not blame me," said Markham, "and 
yet I suppose I am to blame." 

They walked down the steps side by side and into 
the Brompton Road. Rina turned in the direction 
of the Victoria and Albert Museum, its pinkish 
mass outlined delicately against the pure bright 
blue of the sky. All of a sudden she thought how 
beautiful London was. It had never seemed beau- 
tiful to her before. She had often wondered why 
Markham, who was an artist, should persist in liv- 
ing there. 

He walked by her side. "Where are you going?" 
"Back to my aunt's house." 
"It's the Park end; isn't it?" 
"It faces the Park," said Rina. 
"I'll come with you." 9 

Although she felt the imprudence of walking with 
Markham even that short distance, she found her- 
self unable to remonstrate. There was always a risk 
of meeting Peregrine or perhaps Lady Ellington. 
And what would they say— what would they think — 
if they met her walking with a strange young man? 
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They would question her' only to find it was Mark- 
ham Proctor. 

Tall and well-matched in height, they made a con- 
spicuous couple. Both were more than ordinarily 
good-looking, and Rina in her thin, dark blue sum- 
mer dress with a broad, shady hat of dark blue 
straw, was a girl few people would pass without a 
second glance. She always looked most beautiful 
when she was at all animated, and Markham's sud- 
den appearance had filled her with the warm little 
glow of excitement she had known in those days 
at Stones. 

Markham, proud perhaps of his companion, flung 
his head back and walked with easy, swinging 
strides. 

u We might go in the Park for a little," he sug- 
gested. 

u No — there isn't time," said Rina. 

u What nonsense— of course there's time," said 
Markham. "You can't be doing anything of greater 
importance this morning." 

Rina felt the truth of this ; she knew that she was 
going to yield to his will in the matter. Now that 
the meeting had actually occurred he was evidently 
determined that it should not be cut short. Per- 
haps he had some explanation to give her for that 
silence, that avoidance of her. Something that 
perhaps would take the sting from the memory of 
those forlorn weeks. 

"You know I've thought of you a great deal, 
Donna Rina," he said at last, looking down at her 
with a smile. 

"Have you?" 

"Did you wonder because i never came to see 
you?" 

"I was a little surprised," said Rina, "you used 
to talk of it, you see. 
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"You made one great mistake/' said Markham, 
looking straight in front of him. "You took my 
mother's part." 

"I did nothing of the kind!" said Rina indig- 
nantly. 

"Oh, yes you did. About Adrian Guise — " 

"I only told you just what I thought. That such 
a friendship for you was dangerous." 

"Well, it's a great pity you took up that attitude. 
You made me reel, you see, as if I had to choose 
between you and my friend." 

He dia not look at Rina, perhaps he did not dare. 
But there was emotion in his voice, and the knowl- 
edge gave her a thrill of hope. 

Rjna turned her face toward him ; she looked up 
at him and saw that he was very white and that his 
eyes were blazing. 

"There was not the slightest need for you to 
make any choice," she said coldly. 

"Oh, but I think there was, said Markham. 
"You see, he's my friend; I'm very fond of both 
him and his wife — -their house is a second home 
to me." 

"It can't matter, then, to you what I think about 
it," said Rina. 

Now she knew that she was wilfully blinding 
herself. But his silence, his unwillingness to come 
see her or write to her, had led her to form the bit- 
ter conclusion that she had been mistaken in believ- 
ing that he had cared for her in the least. And this 
was not the moment, filled full of the emotion at 
seeing him again, of listening to his voice, of hear- 
ing his reproaches, to search too closely into her 
own heart and find how deep the wound had gone. 

There was a pause. They had reached the top 
of Prince's Gate and for a moment Rina hesitated. 

"Nonsense^— of course you must come. We can 
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talk better there. The thought of your aunt's 
house scares me to-day !" He was smiling again. 
^ Rina gave one glance in the direction of Lady 
Ellington's house, to which even then conscience 
was inviting her to return* Then without a word 
she crossed the road by Markham's side; they en- 
tered the Park together. They walked westward 
and before they came to Kensington Gardens Mark- 
ham possessed himself of two chairs, and they sat 
down under the shade of some giant trees. 

She had neither the wish nor the courage to 
forego the interview ; it was the inevitable sequence 
to those days at Stones. And she might never see 
Markham again; he had a trick of vanishing. She 
felt as if invisible but powerful hands were trying 
to drag him away from her, and that but for this 
fortuitous encounter they might never have seen 
each other again. She rememberd that Mrs. Proc- 
tor had said Adrian Guise would be certain to in- 
tervene between them if he remotely suspected 
any attachment on Markham's part. She could be- 
lieve it now ; she had never quite believed it before. 
But his words had revealed to her that there had 
been a struggle of some kind. She had a right to 
this one interview ; all the disapproving aunts and 
cousins in the world should not deprive her of it 1 

"I want to explain to you that it does matter 
very much what you think about it," said Markham 
in a hard tone. "I want to tell you how much it 
matters," he added with an emphasis that was al- 
most violent. 

Rina's heart beat quickly. She was convinced 
that whatever Markham had to say, it was some- 
thing that did very passionately and vitally concern 
them both, their future, their very lives. She was 
curiously controlled now that the crisis had come, 
even though Markham sat there looking at her 
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with devouring eyes. All that bitter doubt had 
been swept away; she could never again believe in 
his indifference. This thought gave her a strange 
and very beautiful sense of peace ; she felt the pro- 
tection of sheltering wings. 

Markham told himself that she was looking more 
beautiful than any effort of his imagination had 
been able to paint her. He had never pictured 
himself as a very humble lover, but something of 
the lover's humility and fear came over him now as 
he looked at her. She seemed so far out of his reach 
— this girl whom he had once fancifully visualized 
as emerging from a stately Renaissance palace in 
stormy medieval days of love and war. 

"I love you. I want you to be my wife. Isn't 
that sufficient reason? 9 ' he flung at her with impet- 
uous passion. 

"I suppose — some people would consider it so," 
she parried breathlessly. 

Sne had never imagined that matters would rush 
to so hasty a crisis as this. It is true that once she 
had believed that Markham would some day come 
to her with words of love on his lips. She had 
meditated upon her probable answer; she had hon- 
estly tried to examine whether such a marriage 
would be likely to prove a prudent or a happy one, 
and she had felt vaguely that her mother would not 
readily approve of it. And then she had read in- 
difference in his continued silence; hopes and fears 
and scruples had alike vanished in that sea of be- 
wildering pain that had invaded her heart. 

"What have you to say to me, Rina ?" 

It was the first time he had called her thus by 
her name without any prefix. 

Rina was digging patterns on the path with the 
tip of her parasol. She pushed the little heaps of 
dust this way and that, apparently absorbed in this 
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trivial, absurd occupation. It was so difficult to 
make a dean line of any depth, always the dust 
came trickling back. Suddenly Markham snatched 
the sunshade out of her hand, for a moment she 
thought he meant to break it in two. 

"I insist upon your telling me. You shall not 
torture me any more!" 

"What do you want to know?" she asked pa- 
tiently. 

"If you will marry me!" 

"In spite of my disapproval of your friendship?" 

"Oh, if that's all, vou'll learn to like Adrian and 
his wife. You could try to like them — for my 
sake!" 

But though he spoke with all his old assured care- 
lessness he knew m his heart that it was perfectly 
impossible for Rina, brought up as she had been, 
to accept these friends of his. She would indeed 
find it more possible to accept Adrian than his wife. 
Mrs. Guise was what is known as an advanced 
woman; she was absolutely destitute of religious 
beliefs; she disdained "man-made' 9 laws of moral- 
ity ; she was sincerely and bitterly opposed^ to all 
social conventions. But she was not of a wild and 
lawless temperament; she was, on the contrary, 
coldly intellectual. She was rather plain, not un- 
attractive, older than Adrian. From the day of 
their marriage in a Catholic Church (how she had 
scorned herself for submitting to that ceremony, 
which he had not then been sufficiently emancipated 
to forego!) she had with deadly decision set her- 
self to the task of destroying the faith that was in 
him. She wanted, as she expressed it, to set him 
free. Now after eight yars her success was com- 

Elete. One of the results had been the public ac- 
nowledgement of the authorship of "The Chess- 
board." Markham knew enough of this spiritual 
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tragedy to realize that there was no meeting-place 
for Adelaide Guise and the woman he desired to 
marry. 

"You want me to be your wife," said Rina. "Do 
you care for me enough to give up this friendship?" 

Her voice was cold and steady. Instinctively she 
knew that she had struck her first blow in the con- 
flict. She remembered Mrs. Proctor's words and 
how ardently she had wished for their marriage, 
and there was born within her heart a passionate 
desire to save Markham. She loved him — how 
much she was only now beginning to envisage. If 
she were destined to return to Florence free, only 
she would know the depths of her bankruptcy. 

Yet it lay with him to make the path smooth and 
clear. 

"You mean that?" he said. 
"Yes. I can see no other way." 
"Why should you judge him so rashly — so hast- 
ily ?" 

There was anger in his tone. 

"Can you tell me that I am wrong in my judg- 
ment?" 

"Is this my mother's doing?" 

"You told me much more than your mother did." 
She made a movement as if to rise, but he laid a 
firm, masterful hand on her knee. "May I have 
my sunshade, please?" 

"No, you may not! Rina, why do you torture 
me? I love you — I have been thinking of you 
day and night ever since you left Stones. I've been 
longing to see you — yet I dared not. I was afraid." 
But Mr. Guise Kept you away," she said. 

She half regretted the words as soon as she had 
uttered them; they had slipped out almost invol- 
untarily. The arrow had hit the mark. His face 
reddened. 
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"Why should he keep me away? What makes 
you think that?" 

"I only asked if he did." 

"But what in Heaven's name makes you sup- 
pose such a thing?" 

"One has instincts," said Rina. "And then — 
you never came to see me." 

"I was afraid of what you might say." 

"Or of what he might say." 

"Don't — don't," said Markham, with almost a 
groan. 

He put his hands up to his face as if to shut out 
the so disquieting vision of her. Slowly, surely, 
with invincible, delicate skill, she was probing to 
the very heart of his procrastination, his delay. Was 
she doing this purposely? She had seemed verg, 
young, unversea, timid, when she had come to his 
mother's house. Now she was infinitely subtle, or 
so he felt her to be. He felt the force of her, al- 
most as if he were engaged in a physical struggle 
with her. 

She was pitying him now, aware that she had put 
his love to a sharp test. But it was for her own 
sake as well as for his. Their very future was at 
stake. She was fighting for her own happiness. 

Aware that she had hurt him she stretched out 
her hand timidly and laid it upon his. Through her 
thin suede glove he felt that it trembled. 

"Listen to me," she said; "you are a Catholic. 
In your house are old and proud traditions — you 
have told me so yourself. And for that very reason 
these Guises are dangerous companions for you. 
You have told me that Mr. Guise does not go to 
Catholic houses any more — that he isn't received 
by people who are strict and bien-pcnsant. He has 
tried in the past to alienate you from your mother. 
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If I married you he might try to alienate you from 
me!" 

Out of the confusion of her thoughts she was 
trying to detach a few salient facts such as these — 
she was trying to show him how this friendship of 
his affected them both so terribly, so tragically. 

"He couldn't be such a cadi" said Markham in- 
dignantly. 

"Please forgive me if I have made the condi- 
tions too hard You can always refuse to accept 
them, you know." She spoke more gently, but 
she took her hand away from his. 

"But do you love me? You haven't told me yet I 
Enough, I mean, supposing there were no compli- 
cations — to marry me?" His eyes were almost 
haggard. 

?< Yes," said Rina. 

She spoke so low that she wondered if he had 
heard. He sat there quite still, his face set as a 
mask, a white tragic mask. Then he sprang to his 
feet; his whole countenance changed; he was once 
more the gay, debonair boy. 

"Dear, dear Rina — do you mean it?" 

"Didn't you know?" she said. "Didn't you ever 
guess? I was afraid I had shown it so plainly!" 

It was a relief to be able to laugh, to relieve 
the tension a little. There was no one in sight, 
though it is doubtful if the presence of unknown 
onlookers would have stayed Markham in his pur- 
pose then. He came close to Rina's chair, and stoop- 
ing down he kissed her. In that long clinging of his 
lips to hers Rina knew that love had indeed come, 
an overwhelming flood as of many waters, into her 
life. It had come to her as once it had come to 
her mother. She felt then as if all her life, its ac- 
cumulation of hours and days and years, had been 
leading her inexorably toward this one point. 
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"Markham — Markham 1" she said when he re- 
leased her, gazing up into his face with eyes sof- 
tened and tender. 

And with her triumph she tasted that second vic- 
tory which was assuredly hers. She had won the 
first point in the supreme contest against the ad- 
versary, Adrian Guise. 

"I'll do whatever you wish," he said brokenly; 
"I'll make any promise. Nothing matters if you 
will be my wife. My life is in your hands, Rina. 
I have chosen." 

His blue eyes were swimming with tears. 



CHAPTER XV 

Markham and Rina walked back as far as the 
gates of the Park together. No, he must 
not come to see her, she said, until she had made 
things quite clear to her aunt. Then she would 
write. This meeting, this irregular interview, so 
at war with all the Florentine rules of conduct and 
notions of conventionality, was to be the last as well 
as the first. Proud and sincere, she determined 
that everything should be above-board. Markham, 
fearing as well he might, that there would prove 
to be unforeseen rocks ahead, pleaded in vain for 
a few more delicious secret meetings. Rina would 
not hear of it. He chafed against this absurd, old- 
fashioned prudence, but Rina was in complete mas- 
tery of the situation. 

"I will tell Aunt Theresa as soon as I possibly 
can. But you must wait until I write — it's so dif- 
ficult to find her alone." 

"Whyr are you beginning by making things un- 
necessarily difficult and complicated?" he said sulk- 
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ily. "If we are engaged I have a right to come 
to see you." 

"I want to avoid difficulties and complications 
for the future. Shall I tell you what I should really 
like you to do?" 

"Something impossible, Fm sure." His sigh was 



"Don't tragic," she said lightly. "It's some- 
thing very easy. I'd like you to go down to Stones 
this very day and tell your mother." 

"Oh, I'll write to her. The old lady'U be de- 
lighted—she'll purr over us both. But when I go 
you must come. I shouldn't dream of leaving town 
till I've seen you again." 

"I should like her to know as soon as possible," 
said Rina, feeling that in Mrs. Proctor she would 
find a most powerful future ally. 

"But I've said I would write to her — she'll get 
the letter to-morrow morning. When shall we be 
married, Rina? I should hate a long engagement; 
besides, there is nothing to wait for. We are surely 
old enough to know our own minds. I feel as if 
it would kill me to wait 1" 

"Oh, I'm sure we can't be married for ages," said 
Rina. "I shall have to go home." 

"Leave England? Oh, Rina — I simply couldn't 
let you !" His face was dismayed. 

Silly boy — of course I must go back to my 
mother. Now be good and go down to Stones. 
Yes — you may write to me if you wish. Dear 
Marknam — " she put out her hand. They were 
nearing Prince's Gate. "Good-by — don't come any 
farther." 

Her pale little face was very resolute. 

"This is awful," said Markham, tragically. He 
felt as if he had never been so miserable in his life, 
although this surely should have been one of his 
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Rina laughed. 
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happiest moments. "Mayn't I come in and tell 
Lady Ellington myself?" 

He stopped, determined to detain her if only for 
a few minutes. 

"No — no — " she said hurriedly; "I must explain 
things to her." 

To spring Markham as an accepted fiance upon 
the astonished disapproval of Lady Ellington was a 
task too great for ner courage. 

"You talk as if every one were going to object," 
he said, beginning for the first time to take alarm. 

She longed to say plainly, "Yes, but isn't that 
your own fault? Haven't you given these people 
cause to object?" But she dared not as she ob- 
served his expression of profound gloom. 

"You do love me — you're quite sure?" he per- 
sisted, looking down at her face. 

"Oh, Markham, I do, I'm sure," she answered 
with a little quiver in her voice. 

He flung away from her then, abruptly disap- 
pearing down Ennismore Gardens. Rina walked 
quietly up to the house and rang the bell, sincerely 
hoping that that parting had been unobserved from 
the windows. She asked the footman if her aunt 
were in, and the man replied in the negative. Her 
ladyship had gone out late with Miss Mary and 
haa ordered luncheon for two o'clock. It was now 
just twelve, and she was glad to think as she mounted 
the high, steep flights of stairs to her room on the 
fourth floor, that for the next two hours she could 
count upon being alone. She needed sorely that 
litde time of complete solitude. It seemed so 
strange to think that in two hours her life could 
have been so completely changed. She had left 
the house that morning free, and feeling a little 
sad and disappointed in that freedom, but resolute 
in her determination to confront the future with a 
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courage that should give no hint of her secret hurt. 
Her thoughts had been full of Markham, and she 
saw now mat her heart had even then been already 
wholly his. Now she was no longer free; she had 
put her life and her future in his hands. The 
thought gave her a little thrill of joy. She lived 
over again in imagination that beautiful passionate 
Interview. She felt again Markham's touch, his 
kiss, that seemed as a seal upon their mutual prom- 
ise of love. She seemed to love him the more for 
that waiting, that bitter little delay that had taught 
her how dear he was. 

When her excitement had subsided a little, she 
saw that she was face to face with a very difficult 
situation. All those old difficulties which she had 
flung to the winds when Markham was actually pres- 
ent, returned to her now with redoubled force, pre- 
senting nightmare barriers of insuperable compli- 
cations. Lady Ellington's disapproval would cer- 
tainly manifest itself at the outset. It would be a 
foretaste perhaps of her mother's very definite an- 
tagonism to such a marriage for her only daughter. 
And in that possibility there was indeed something 
which Rina actually feared, because she saw in it 
a deadlv antagonism which might separate herself 
from Markham. Had she been too hasty in accept- 
ing that love when it was offered to herr Perhaps 
she ought to have waited before she promised to 
marry him. She should have deferred making any 
answer to his impetuous wooing until she had con- 
sulted her guardians — her mother and the old 
prince. But love had swept prudence for the mo- 
ment completely out of sight. It was only now 
that reason returned to rebuke, to remonstrate — 
reason supported by conscience, a formidable alli- 
ance. Like all other Catholics, Rina had been 
trained to that daily examination of conscience which 
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so stimulates its subtle activities. Its tardy coun- 
sels descended upon her now with stinging force 
like a succession of little lashes. She was a little 
ashamed. The adventure had lost something of its 
glory. Even the fact of that ardent embrace, be- 
stowed upon her in a public park for any chance 
spectator to watch, came back to her sobered mind 
with a sense of shame that made her face burn. 

If her mother could have seen it — if the old 
prince could have seen it! . . . Would Markham 
think the less of her because of her easy submission 
to that kiss? She found excuses for herself in those 

East weeks of starvation, of delay. The sight of him 
ad weakened her. She had so longed to hear words 
of love from his lips that when they came she could 
not but listen. ^ And now the hard part lay in front 
of her. For it was going to be hard and thorny. 
Rina never deceived herself at all upon that point. 

It was a very subdued Rina that went down to 
luncheon that day. Lady Ellington was present 
with her son and daughter and Mr. Everard Grey. 
This young man, who was of a dark, austere type, 
at first talked chiefly to his hostess, but his eyes 
rested fully as often upon Rina as they did upon 
Molly, who was slightly self-conscious in his 
presence. 

Rina was still a little flushed, an unusual thing 
for her, and her eyes were very bright. The excite- 
ment subdued in her heart had not faded from. her 
face. This gave her a brilliant, animated appear- 
ance, and by contrast Molly looked more common- 
place than usual, her prettiness more obvious if 



talk to Rina, who was sitting opposite to him, about 

(uctures, and especially those of the Italian gal- 
eries. He knew Florence very well; he remem- 



more unsophisticated. 
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bered what he had seen and perhaps purposely he 
had chosen a subject which he felt might interest 
her and draw her out. Rina's education in matters 
of Tuscan art had been unusually complete, and her 
grandfather had always insisted that she should have 
a thorough and exhaustive knowledge of her native 
city. She made an effort to answer Mr. Grey, al- 
though her thoughts were so full of other things, 
but this fact served to detach her from her present 
surroundings so that she talked a little more than 
usual The conversation, such as it was, became 
almost a duologue. 

"I shall certainly make another trip to Florence 
and go through Umbria, too, next spring," said Mr. 
Grev; "there s so much written now it's quite be- 
wildering. The only way is to get one's knowledge 
first hand, and go . and look for oneself." His 
melancholy eyes fastened themselves upon Rina. 
"I suppose you speak Italian? — mine is very faulty," 
he added. 

"Of course I speak it — it is my own language. 
You forget I am an Italian," said Rina, laughing. 

"It's a beautiful language," he said. "When I 
hear people speaking it in the street I feel quite 
homesick — I feel I must take the first boat and go 
off straight to the south and look at the sun shining 
on the olive-trees again." 

He looked almost with envy at Rina as at a 
being unimaginably privileged. Molly, who could 
meet him on the golf-links upon terms of perfect 
equality and comradeship, began to feel herself a 
little left out in the cold. But she was too warm- 
hearted and generous to be jealous. Rina was look- 
ing glorious to-day, she told herself; no wonder 
Everard should find pleasure in talking to her. 
She had always known he was what she called 
"mad about Italy." 
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"Were you out this morning, my dear?" inquired 
Lady Ellington, turning to Rina in a brief lull in 
the conversation. 

"Yes, I went out about half-past nine. I went 
to the Oratory." 

"Good girl — I was still asleep," said Molly smil- 
ing. 

"Did you go anywhere afterward? You were 
still out, I was told, when I came down. It was 
such a lovely morning," continued Lady Ellington 
in her usual disjointed fashion. 

"I — I went in the Park," said Rina, alarmed by 
the sudden questioning, and sincerely wishing that 
she might have continued the discussion of Italian 
galleries until the end of luncheon. 

"In the Park? Alone. Oh, you should never 
have gone there alone — you should have come back 
first for Molly." 

Rina was silent; she colored a little, and her aunt 
immediately imagined that she resented the rebuke. 

"I hope you did not go far?" 

"Not very far." 
My sisters always walk alone when they want 
to," said Everard with sudden energy. "That sort 
of thing's going out." 

He felt a desire to defend Rina, although he could 
not but perceive the undesirability of a girl of such 
conspicuous height and beauty walking about Lon- 
don alone, especially as she must be entirely unac- 
customed to going thus unchaperoned. 

"My niece is such a stranger to London," ob- 
jected Lady Ellington. 

Rina gave the young man a swift and grateful 
glance for his courageous intervention. It made 
him wonder why he had been so slow in coming to 
Prince's Gate to see for himself this lovely young 
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cousin whom Molly had so enthusiastically and gen- 
erously praised. 

Even Peregrine had told him she was good-look- 
ing, although he had added: "But my dear chap, 
you know she's lived all her life in a benighted 
palace in Florence, and she doesn't know one end 
of a cleek from the other!" 

Still, even if her ignorance of golf was as great 
as they said, she knew quite enough about her own 
city to talk with a charming and simple intelligence 
of its wonders. Vague plans floated before his eyes, 
and he saw himself discussing the subject anew with 
her next spring, in dim old Tuscan churches and 
splendid, opulent galleries. 

Everard, who could ride and shoot fully as well 
as Peregrine, had a deep love for books and travel- 
ing, which his friend utterly lacked. 

"By the way," he said, turning suddenly to Pere- 

frine, "do you know Proctor? Or had he left 
orthaven before you came? He's got a decent 
portrait or two in the Academy this year." 

"I don't know him," said Peregrine, stiffening a 
little. He looked sharply at Rina. "My cousin 
does, though — she's been staying at Stones lately." 

"He's a very promising artist — didn't you think 
so?" said Grey almost eagerly to Rina. There was 
a subtle flattery in his tone as if he considered her 
opinion well worth having. 

"I had very little opportunity of judging. He 
keeps his work in London. He did paint my por- 
trait." 

Rina spoke with studied indifference. The whole 
of her strong will was concentrated then upon hid- 
ing the agitation, the embarrassing confusion, caused 
by the unexpected mention of Markham's name. It 
was like a blundering intrusion upon her privacy. 

"You ought to go and look at his Academy pic- 
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tures," said Everard, entirely oblivious of the fact 
that the subject under discussion was extremely 
disagreeable to more than one of the persons 
present. "Can't we fix a day, Lady Ellington? We 
might go earlyish one morning — there is less crowd 
then." 

"Oh, I dare say we could arrange it," said Lady 
Ellington without enthusiasm. "But I'm sure my 
niece won't think Mr. Proctor's pictures worth 
looking at after the old masters. Besides, I have 
been told he is a very odd young man indeed. My 
sister and his mother were at school together, but 
I never liked Rina's staying at Stones." 

"A bit mad, perhaps, but no harm in him," said 
Grey. "Quite a good sort in his way. I dare say 
you discovered that, Donna Rina ? I think myself 
he's one of our coming men." 

"He is a great anxiety to his poor mother," said 
Lady Ellington. "That is really all I know about 
him, and it isn't much to his credit, I am afraid." 
She sighed and looked mournful. 

"Well, of course she doesn't like his being so 
intimate with the Adrian Guises," said Grey re- 
flectively. "All Catholics look with suspicion upon 
them, and naturally Mrs. Proctor objects to his 
going there so much." His tone was commendably 
impartial. "I dare say it has led to some domestic 
squabbling. Markham is a man who likes his own 
way." 

Yes, that was how the world judged him. As 
she listened, Rina felt it was intolerable that she 
should have to sit there and listen to the discussion, 
not at all to his advantage, of the man she had 
that very day promised to marry. She longed to 
defend him. Her very silence seemed to her a kind 
of subtle disloyalty. There was a moment when 
she thought she would have to defy all the counsels 
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of prudence, and utter the truth before them all and 
say: "I am engaged to Markham Proctor!" 

She had begun to realize how very small is a 
certain^ section of Catholic society in England. 
Much intermarried, with innumerable ramifications 
and connections, it was scarcely possible for its mem- 
bers to avoid this kind of intimate konwledge of 
persons perhaps individually unknown. Markham's 
friendship for the Guises was so notorious a thing 
that a mention of him almost included an allusion 
to that unfortunate intimacy. It made him an ob- 
ject not exactly of suspicion but certainly of inquiry. 
It was felt that a young man could not frequent 
such a house, and meet the very advanced and clever 
men and women who associated with Adrian and his 
wife—people whose views for the most part were 
accessible through their writings— and not absorb 
something of their very un-Catholic outlook. And 
that this was a cause of very great dissension be- 
tween Markham and his mother was well known. 
Even the most charitable of his critics were forced 
to admit that this unwise friendship might result in 
the total loss of the young man's faith. It was not 
as yet said that Markham was careless about his 
religion, but Adrian's influence could not but be 
fraught with danger to a young man of his type, 
gay, volatile, and impressionable. That was the 
world's opinion, and Rina did not deny that it was 
a fair and equitable judgment of the position, ab- 
solutely justified by the circumstances. But was she 
not gomg to save him? Had he not promised the 
renunciation she demanded of him that very day? 
He accepted the harshness of "this decision in ex- 
change tor her love, which was all that mattered 
to him now. 

"Rina's the only one that can really tell us any- 
thing about him," said Molly in her clear, young 
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voice. She smiled suddenly at her cousin in a chal- 
lenging way, as if she suspected a hidden intrigue. 
"And she won't tell us!" 

"She's eaten their salt, you see," said Grey. It 
seemed that he was bent on subtly defending Rina 
to-day. 

"Ah, that was a great mistake," said Lady El- 
lington, who had been longing to enlarge upon this 
very point, and now laid down the law in that mild, 
unanswerable way which it was. so impossible to 
contradict. "I am sure that my sister would never 
have permitted her to go to Stones if she had been 
in possession of all the facts." 

Then I can't help feeling glad that she wasn't," 
said Everard smiling. "It would have been a thou- 
sand pities for Donna Rina to miss seeing Stones. 
It's one of our oldest Catholic houses, and is archi- 
tecturally interesting too." 

"My going there was just a chance," explained 
Rina; "you see I traveled to England with Mrs. 
Proctor. 

"She ought to be a capable traveler," said Ever- 
ard; "I never met any one who knew so much about 
hotels." 

"Ah, it's a pity she goes abroad so much — she 
must begin to regret it now," said Lady Ellington. 
"With a mother abroad for five or six months in the 
year, a young man is almost bound to make un- 
desirable acquaintances." 

She could reflect with complacency that the ma- 
ternal eye had never thus been removed from the 
observance of Peregrine and Molly. There had 
always been for them that gently admonishing 
presence. 

The meal which had begun so pleasantly had by 



for Rina. She wondered when it would come to an 
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end, or at least when they would cease talking about 
Markham. It is certain that if one person present 
dreads the mention of a particular topic, that topic 
is bound to be discussed, as if the tormenting fear 
itself produced wireless messages that brought the 
subject violently to the minds of those present. So 
far it is true the girl had kept her head. Her nerves 
were under control. She had been far too highly 
trained to utter a single imprudent word, fiven 
Molly's teasing challenge evoked no indiscretion of 
speech. She Felt almost like an onlooker. There 
was a drama in progress, and she was playing a 
secret part in it. Markham absorbed all her 
thoughts. His vivid, passionate presence was far 
more real to her than these shadow people who dis- 
cussed and condemned him. 

She knew that he was surrounded by problems 
at once enigmatic and perplexing. But one thing 
was clear, lie loved her and he had brought this 
great mystery of love into her life. She had the 
feeling that if he had not done so it would have 
passed her by. Perhaps she was like her mother — 
she could only love once. And it was as Toni had 
said— one felt it would be easy to die for the be- 
loved. ... 

But soon, very soon, she must find courage to tell 
Lady Ellington of her engagement. . . . 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE opportunity at once desired and feared did 
not immediately present itself, for Lady El- 
lington had an unusual number of engagements that 
afternoon. It was always a matter of .some diffi- 
culty to find her alone even when she was in the 
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house, for Molly and her mother were practically 
inseparable. They motored down to Ranelagh that 
afternoon, as Peregrine wished to see a polo match 
that was in progress. Eyerard Grey was to accom- 
pany them, and when Rina pleaded an excuse and 
saia she would prefer to remain quietly at home, 
her aunt and cousins made no remonstrance. Grey 
was the only one who urged any reconsideration; he 
assured her the game was going to be a very good 
one, and if she had never seen polo played before 
she would be certain to enjoy it. 

"Oh, we musn't let her tire herself," said Lady 
Ellington; "she is not used to our late hours, and 
we were at the opera last night." 

She had her own reasons for preferring that 
Rina should remain behind; she had certainly 
monopolized Everard's attention all through lunch- 
eon; he had hardly said a word to Molly. Rina 
was quite unaware of these maternal hopes and 
fears; she only knew that Grey had got on her 
nerves with his persistent introduction of Mark- 
ham's name. 

Rina heard them return about eight o'clock. 
Molly's room was next to hers, and she heard her 
enter it and call her maid. She herself was already 
dressed, for she had formulated the little plan be- 
forehand. After waiting a few minutes, she slipped 
downstairs and knocked at her aunt's door. 

"Who is it?" said Lady Ellington's voice. 

"It's Rina. May I come in?" 

The maid came to the door. 

"Oh, come in, Rina," said her aunt, who was 
standing in the middle of the room taking off her 
hat. "Do you want anything?" 

"Yes. I want to see you alone — quite alone for 
ten minutes." 

Lady Ellington turned to her maid. 
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"You can go away, Benson, but come back the 
moment I ring. Yes, dear, what is it? I hope you 
haven't heard any bad news from Florence? 

"No, no," said Rina, "it isn't that. I have had 
no news, good or bad. But something has hap- 
pened, and I want to tell you. I must tell you." 

Lady Ellington felt alarmed; she had an instant 
presentment that she was going to hear something 
that she should not like. 

"My dear Rina — you terrify me. What can it 
be?" 

"When I came out of the Oratory this morning 
I met Mr. Proctor. We went into the Park to- 
gether — " 

"I thought you said that you went alone," inter- 
rupted Lady Ellington. 

"No— it was you who said that I oughtn't to 
have gone alone," Rina reminded her. 

"I am very sorry, indeed, to hear that you went 
with him. It does a girl no good to be seen about 
with Markham Proctor. But if that is all, you did 
(juite right to tell me, though I think you are mak- 
ing far too much fuss about it." 

She was relieved, and her relief coupled with a 
very real fatigue, combined to make her irritable. 

No, it isn't all," said Rina. "I'm coming to the 
important part. You see, he asked me to marry 
him." 

"My dear Rina, do you really mean to tell me 
that Markham Proctor proposed to you in the 
Park?" 

"Yes." 9 

"I hojpe you sent him about his business," said 
Lady Ellington indignantly. 

She looked very hard at her niece, and a sudden 
suspicion arose in her mind. Molly's careless words 
recurred to her forcibly. Had she not declared that 
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Rina was the only one who really knew anything 
about Markham, and she refused to talk about 
htm? Was there any reason for this reticence? 

"Rina — you don't mean — you can't mean • . . 
Helen would never forgive me I" 

But Rina was coming toward her with her dark 
eyes full of a strange and happy light. 

"Dear Aunt Theresa, won't you congratulate me? 
I'm engaged to Markham . . . and I'm so happy. 
I can hardly believe it's really true." 

"It's impossible," said Lady Ellington sharply; 
"you'll never be allowed to marry him. Helen is 
sure to ask me what I know about him, and what 
can I tell her. What can I say? It is a calamity. 
I'm very sorry we discussed him at luncheon, but 
you heard what Mr. Grey said, and I am sure we 
were none of us uncharitable." 

The indiscretion of that conversation was em- 
barrassing to contemplate now. Rina ought to have 
given them a hint as to how matters stood. She 
must have known while she was at Stones that 
Markham was in love with her. Or had she been 
meeting him often in this secret way since she came 
to town, withholding the knowledge from them un- 
til he had made some definite declaration? 

"Have you been meeting him often?" she asked, 
with what was for her an unusual measure of 
severity. 

"You needn't ask me that, Aunt Theresa," said 
Rina proudly. "We had never seen each other 
since I left Stones until to-day. We had never 
exchanged a single word of correspondence. I have 
done nothing underhand, Aunt Theresa. Our meet- 
ing was an accident." 

"Oh, my dear, of course I didn't mean to suggest 
that," said Lady Ellington, not thinking it would 
have been a matter of some difficulty to put a more 
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charitable construction upon her hasty words. "I 
am sure you wouldn't deceive me. But I can't help 
feeling distressed. I wish it hadn't happened under 
my roof." 

44 You are not to blame, Aunt Theresa," said Rina 
with a smile. "No one is to blame. But I don't 
want you to have too bad an opinion of Markham. 
He has promised me to give up those friends of 
his. And he is a good Catholic — I shouldn't like 
to marry a man who wasn't." 

She Dent down and kissed her aunt. At that 
moment she had an almost aching desire for sym- 



"Oh. my dear, I fear you are being terribly de- 
ceived," said Lady Ellington. "Men will make all 
kinds of promises when they are in love and want 
to marry a woman. You mustn't let yourself put 
too much reliance upon Mr. Proctor s promises. 
He is not a boy, and his character is formed." 

"I can trust him," said Rina, in a low, very ten- 
der voice. 

"Well, well, we mustn't say anything about it yet 
— not till we have heard from your mother. Did 
you write and tell her?" 

"Yes; I sent the letter this afternoon. That was 
why I wished to stay at home. I couldn't settle to 
anything until I had written to tell her." 

You mustn't imagine that you'll be allowed to 
marry him," said Lady Ellington. "Your mother 
will never allow it." 

"But I mean to marry him," said Rina with quiet 
decision. "I am sure mother will never refuse any- 
thing unreasonably. She must see Markham and 
judge for herself. I suppose I shall have to be 
thinking of going home soon. I shall be sorry to 
go away — to leave England." 

"Pernaps your home will be in England in the 
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future/ 9 said her aunt, the worldly aspect of the 
case suddenly presenting itself to her with an al- 
most unholy attractiveness. "Stones is a lovely 

f>roperty, and the Proctors are very rich people, 
t would be perfect from every point of view if one 
could only think that Markham Proctor was all 
that a Catholic ought to be. But I should never 
have allowed Molly to marry him!" 

Although it was long past dinner time, she seemed 
disinclined to let Rina go. 

"I wonder what Janet Proctor will say when she 
hears of it. Of course, all the money is hers — she 
needn't give Markham a penny unless she likes. 
Such a strange will — it was almost as if his poor 
father foresaw how his son would turn out." 

"Mrs. Proctor will be pleased, I think. I be- 
lieve she hoped it would happen when she asked 
me to Stones." Rina's face was very soft, as if her 
mind were dwelling upon delicious memories. 

"I will tell Perry and Molly, but they must not 
say a word to any one yet," said Lady Ellington. 
"Now, my dear — I must really dress. Fortunately 
we have no one coming to dinner to-night, but Perry 
is so cross if we keep him waiting too long." 

She kissed her niece, who, feeling herself dis- 
missed, left the room. Lady Ellington's mind was 
so full of surprise of Rina's engagement that she 
could hardly bring herself to ring for her maid and 
proceed with the task of dressing. Yes, Rina was 
certainly looking very lovely to-night; the English 



the wisest plan would be to let her go home with- 
out delay. When Lady Ellington made this reflec- 
tion, jt was not without a keen sense of the influ- 
cnce it would indubitably effect upon a side issue, 
for it would strengthen Molly's chances with Ever- 
ard Grey, who had allowed Rina to absorb all his 
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attention at luncheon that day, and had talked of 
little else all the afternoon. One would not say that 
Rina flirted; she was too grave and sedate for that, 
but she was unquestionably attractive. 

Markham was not likely to keep away from the 
house for any length of time. Naturally he would 
be eager to see Rma again and to be presented to 
her relations. But until Helen's answer came 
there must be no kind of formal engagement, and 
the affair would be awkwardly in abeyance; one 
could not treat it as an engagement, and yet it would 
be impossible to assume that there was nothing at 
all between them. Yes, it would be far simpler for 
Rina to return to Florence. 

Lady Ellington was able to feel an almost un- 
willing admiration for the courage Rina had evi- 
dently shown in imposing those severe conditions 
upon Markham at the very outset. It showed that 
she was fully alive to the danger of that friendship 
with the Guises, and moreover was prepared to 
combat it. She did not minimize it nor allow her 
love to blind her on the point. But Helen — would 
she let her young daughter run such a risk? Lady 
Ellington knew what her own feelings would have 
been if Molly had come to her and told her that she 
was going to marry Markham Proctor. It would 
have broken her heart, and she would have left no 
stone unturned to put a stop to it. Only one could 
not compare the two girls. One would be soft and 
yielding, but the other had qualities that were pow- 
erful, even dominating. Lady Ellington was aware 
of that hidden force in Rina's character. It might 
be that she would succeed in reforming Markham. 
She might achieve what his mother s tears and pray- 
ers had failed to achieve. But was it right — could 
it be right — to let a young girl run so great a risk? 

"I'm only thankful she didn't meet him at my 
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house/' she thought to herself as she went down- 
stairs to dinner. "Helen can't possibly hold me 
responsible, and after all she did let her go to 
Stones." 

If any one were to blame, that person was most 
assuredly Mrs. Proctor, who had evidently engi- 
neered the whole thing. . . . 

Her cousins congratulated Rina with that iced 
enthusiasm which she rightly judged would char- 
acterize all such expressions of sympathy. Once or 
twice she found herself wishing that Markham had 
been a man of whom every one spoke well, and of 
whom she might feel justifiably proud. It was a 
little humiliating to love a person who was consid- 
ered so conspicuously beneath one's regard. There 
seemed a little conscious effort toward something 
degrading to stoop thus in one's love. Rina had a 

f>roud spirit; she felt it very keenly. If she had 
oved less she might have begun to regret her quick 
acceptance of that love so generally considered un- 
worthy. But she loved too well. She would have 
foregone any friendship for that love. It seemed 
to her— on the human plane — the pearl of great 
price. 

She did inflict upon herself a severe mortification, 
for she wrote no word to Markham and made no 
sign for five days after their tempestuous meeting. 
She awaited with a kind of disciplined patience the 
arrival of her mother's letter. Markham, on the 
contrary, wrote to her every day, sometimes twice 
a day. They were very wonderful letters in her 
eyes, and they seemed to renew day by day that 
burning flame of love in her heart. She reaa them 
over and over again; her eyes dwelling upon the 
words of love. She longed to answer them. It was 
not easy to let the days go by and make no sign. But 
she felt that it was something she owed to her 
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mother. Perhaps in the withdrawal there was a 
touch of expiation, as if she would make amends 
for that first rash promise to Markham, given be- 
fore she had consulted her mother. If it hurt him, 
it hurt herself much more, this little, cold, patient 
effort of self-denial. 

Helen's letter, when it came, was very guarded. 
"Of course," she wrote, "I must know more — a 
great deal more — before I can give my consent. I 
must know all that Theresa can find out about 
Markham Proctor. I felt that his mother had some 
cause for anxiety about him when she was in Flor- 
ence, and I hope that it was nothing serious. Are 
you quite sure of your own feeling for him? You 
know him so little; you can hardly be said to know 
him at all. Many men of superficial attraction can 
arouse something that seems like love, especially in 
a young and untried girl. I have told your grand- 
father, and I wish I could say that he approved of 
the idea. But he is very angry, more, I think, at 
the idea of your wishing to marry an Englishman 
than for any other reason. He always hoped, too, 
that when your visit was over you would return 
here to marry Toni Delfini. Dear, dear Rina, you 
must not think I am against it. But I must see you 
— I must hear all you can tell me. Will you not 
come home, my dear?" 

And in the meantime Helen would have received 
her sister's letter, whose contents Rina could imag- 
ine, although she had not read it. Not that she 
had ever had the slightest intention of keeping her 
mother in ignorance about Markham. She must 
know it all; that was part of the dreadful ordeal 
that lay in front of her. There were days when she 
awoke feeling unequal to the task. It was all made 
trebly difficult by the delay that was necessary be- 
fore an answer from Florence could be received. 
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And every day came Markham's letters of renewed 
pitiful entreaty, letters that she read sometimes 
with scalding tears that had in them something of 
despair. 

It never occurred to Rina that she could break 
with all the traditions of the past and by an act of 
open defiance marry M arkham. She was not yet of 
age, and she was unaware that such a marriage 
could be legally solemnized in England. But it 
would not have been possible for her to contem- 

Elate such a course ; her very Catholic training would 
ave stood in the way. She was intensely loyal to 
her mother, and she could not forget that Helen 
had taken her part openly and determinedly at a 
very critical moment when her help had been of the 
utmost value. If she had been supine in leaving her 
only child so completely under the jurisdiction of 
the old prince she had made an act of reparation 
in that open espousal of Rina's cause in the affair 
of Toni Delfini. Rina realized that it could not 
have been easy for her mother to do this; a great 
effort must have been required to shake off that age- 
long tyranny. But now it would be far less easy 
for her mother to give her any support. Whatever 
Helen might do to avert this destiny for her daugh- 
ter would have abundant justification in the facts 
of the case. Markham was not an ideal suitor; 
from the point of view of an anxious Catholic 
mother he could only be found lamentably wanting. 
His character would be described as weak and faulty, 
and he stood in the shadow of sinister influences. 
It is true that he had promised amends, but Helen 
might not unreasonably ask to see some tangible 
fulfilment of those promises before entrusting Rina 
to his care. They were both young; they could both 
wait a few months, even a year, so that Markham 
might give practical proof of his sincerity and pur- 
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pose of amendment. All this Rina was abundantly 
prepared to hear. She saw the cold wisdom and 
prudence of it. Yet she felt with all her youth that 
such waiting would be simply fatal to Markham. 
Disappointed and disheartened, he would undoubt- 
edly turn to Guise for sympathy in the evil hour. 
And it would be Guise's opportunity to re-establish 
his dominion over him ; to point out the uncharitable 
intolerence of Catholics in general and of Rina's 
relations in particular, to insist upon their bigotry, 
their narrow-mindedness. . . . 

She saw that nothing could be done until she had 
returned to Florence and seen her mother. The 
sooner she started the better. She would be perfectly 
honest and frank with her. She would hide noth- 
ing. But she would make it clear that she was de- 
termined to marry Markham. She felt some re- 
lief when she had made this resolution; it seemed 
to settle automatically much that was difficult. She 
would start on the following night, and perhaps 
Lady Ellington would allow her to invite Markham 
to come and see her in the morning. She had not 
the courage for more than one interview with him 
until she could meet him as his acknowledged fiancee. 



CHAPTER XVII 

HAVING formed this resolution Rina went down 
to the drawing-room to inform her aunt, and 
discuss with her the plans for the journey. Lady 
Ellington had said she would be in to tea that day, 
and it was just five o'clock when Rina entered the 
room. She was astonished to find Everard Grey 
sitting there alone. 

"Isn't Aunt Theresa here?" she said, feeling a 
little confused. 
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"No, I am waiting for her. She asked me to 
come and I was a little early." 

"She went out with Molly," said Rina. 

"I am glad to have this opportunity of— of speak- 
ing to you about your engagement," said Grey, fix- 
ing dark, melancholy eyes upon Rina. 

"Thank you," said Rina. She had not noticed 
that his words contained no hint of congratulation; 
she imagined he was making the usual felicitations. 

His next words contradicted this impression. 

"I dare say people have been rather chary about 
congratulating you," he said. 

She did not answer, but a little flush rose to her 
face,* due much more to indignation than to em- 
barrassment Yet his quiet, serious manner pre- 
cluded the idea of any insolent intention. She felt 
that in any case he had no right to discuss her en- 
engagement in this intimate way with her. 

Do not be offended with me, Donna Rina," he 
said. "I have always liked Proctor, and now I think 
he is the most-to-be-envied man in all the world. 
But you," he put his head back and regarded her 
with dark, piercing eyes, "you will be simply throw- 
ingyourself away!" 

Rina held her head arrogantly. 

"I must ask you not to speak in this way to me," 
she said. 

"I am speaking to you as a fellow-Catholic. If 
you marry him the danger to your own faith may 
t>e incalculable. You have never read' any of Guise's 
books, I am sure, and I hope you may never do so. 
They are very subtle in their poison. ' 

"I am pot going to marry Mr. Guise," Rina re- 
minded him. 

Her heart sank as she listened to his words. 

"No, but you are going to marry one of his most 
intimate friends. Frankly, your mother — your 
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guardians — should use every effort to prevent it." 

"I am going back to Florence to-morrow," she 
said; "I shall keep nothing from my mother, I 
have no secrets from her. I intend to tell her all 
that I know of Markham." There was a proud, 
defensive ring in her tone. 

He looked at her with a kind of pity. He had 
been on the brink of falling in love with her him- 
self, and he had felt a certain cold disillusionment 
when he had been told of her engagement to Mark- 
ham Proctor. The affair was a secret, and Lady 
Ellington had had her own reasons for instructing 
Grey on the point. But she would have been dis- 
tressed had she known how innocent was his heart 
of any tenderness for her own daughter. 

He had been violently attracted by Rina's un- 
usual beauty as well as by her charm and intelli- 
gence. Then when this engagement came to his 
knowledge, he was aware of the presence of a little 
dust upon the idol. He was himself a very strict 
Catholic, and the thought that a girl so carefully 
trained and brought up in pious surroundings, and 
belonging, too, to one of the old Black families, 
should be permitted to marry a man like Markham 
Proctor filled him with a sense of dismay. From 
a worldly point of view^ it would be an excellent 
match for her; from a spiritual point of view it left 
evervthing to be desired. 

"You are too young to understand the risk you 
would run in making such a marriage," he said 
abruptly. 

Yes, that was certainly what they would all most 
justifiably tell her. 

"That is a question for my mother to decide," 
she told him. I think I should prefer not to dis- 
cuss the matter with you, Mr. Grey." 

He found even her little touch of arrogance en- 
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chanting. What had Ma rich am done — what charm 
had he used — to gain the love of such a woman with 
such swift ease ? 

There were footsteps on the stairs, and Lady- 
Ellington entered the room. She was not quite 
pleased to find Rina and Mr. Grey alone; she sus- 
pected the latter of having fallen a victim of her 
niece's undoubted charm. 

"I've made up my mind to start to-morrow night 
if you will let me," said Rina, breaking an awkward 
silence. "Mother's written again — she seems to 
want me to go." 

"Alone?" said Lady Ellington. 

"Oh, I've done the journey once. With a sleep- 
ing compartment I shall manage all right." 

"I can send a maid with you," said Lady El- 
lington, who was afraid that Everard might ad- 
vance some objection to the scheme of her traveling 
alone. 

"That would be perfect." 

"But to-morrow — it's so soon. We shall be sorry 
to lose you — " Lady Ellington looked plaintive. 

"Yes, I'm sorry too. But I think I ought to go." 

Nothing more was said just then. Lady Elling- 
ton began to pour out tea and to talk to Grey. Then 
Peregrine and Molly came in, and the conversation 
became general. Rina had no fear now that Mark- 
ham's name would inadvertently intrude ; every one 
kept off that subject. She escaped as soon as she 
could to write a little note. 

"Dear Markham: 

"Will you come at eleven o'clock to-morrow 
morning? I want to see you, as I am starting for 
Florence in the evening. My mother wishes me to 
go home at once. And please understand that noth- 
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ing more can be settled until I have seen her. That 
is why I am starting immediately. Thank you for 
all your letters. You will have understood, I know, 
why I did not write. 

"Yours, R. U." 

She had never written to him before, and she 
made the letter as short as she could. She asked 
Lady Ellington if it might be sent by hand, and to 
this her aunt agreed. It would be more sure thus 
of reaching him. She made no demur about his 
coming on the following day; clearly Rina had 
the right to take farewell of him, and it would be 
impossible to prevent such a meeting. 

Rina thought she could discern something of re- 
lief in all their three faces that night at dinner. It 
made her feel as if her visit had not been a success, 
almost as if she were going away in disgrace. She 
contrasted it involuntarily with all the expressions 
of regret, the entreaties ror a speedy return, which 
had characterized her departure from Stones. The 
Ellingtons were obviously thankful to be relieved 
of the responsibility of her and her engagement 
They were very kind, but they could not hide their 
disapproval. 

Rina was living too much in her own thoughts 
and dreams just then to care very much for the 
slightly arctic atmosphere that surrounded her. To- 
morrow the little time of probation about which 
she had been so inexorable, would come to an end. 
She would see Markham. 

When a servant came up to inform her on the 
following morning that Mr. Proctor was waiting 
for her in the drawing-room, Rina felt none of that 
trembling excitement which his sudden appearance 
outside the Oratory a week ago had produced. She 
was quite serene and self-possessed. She glanced 
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at herself in the mirror to see that she was per- 
fectly tidy. She wore white to-day, partly because 
Markham had never seen her in white, and the day 
was very warm. To please him, she had tied a 
wide green ribbon round her waist; it was the one 
touch of color about her. Her face was very pale 
and quite emotionless. She went downstairs, meet- 
ing no one on the way, opened the door and en- 
tered the drawing-room. She saw Markham stand- 
ing near one of the three big windows that over- 
looked the Park. His tall form was outlined against 
that space of subdued light. But he turned abruptly 
as she entered and came toward her. Even she was 
not quite prepared for the change in him; this 
strange subdual of all his customary buoyancy and 
gay charm. White, hollow-eyed, and nervous, he 
looked like a man who had been undergoing a long 
and slow agony of suspense. 

"My dear, dear Rina," he said, and there was a 
sound in his throat that seemed like a suppressed 
sob. 

His hands seized hers ; they were dry and hot to 
her touch. She lifted her eyes and looked at him. 

"Oh, Markham, don't please be so tragic," she 
said. 

"I thought you had given me up," he said. 

"Why couldn't you trust me? She motioned 
him to a seat near the window, and sat down oppo- 
site to him. 

"I can trust you. I can't trust these people who 
surround you! 
"What people?" 

"Your aunt — your cousins — the whole bigoted set 
of them!" 

"What are you afraid of? They can't tell me 
anything I don't know already." 

"They can exaggerate — they can make you fed 
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I'm not the man to marry a girl brought up like 
yourself. And it is perfectly true, I am not! I 
nave made promises, and they will tell you that I 
am not to be relied upon to fulfil them." 

"Markham, do listen. It doesn't matter what 
they say here, though indeed they have been far 
kinder than you think. But I am going back to 
my mother, and I shall tell her everything." 

"And if she's against it?" 

"I don't think she will be." 

"But if she is?" he persisted, in the tone of one 
who was determined to know the worst. 

"Don't let us think of that," said Rina. 

He looked at her with haggard, suffering eyes. 

"I insist upon your answering, Rina. If she is 
opposed to it what do you mean to do?" 

There was a little silence during which the stir of 
traffic in the road outside became suddenly audible. 
Rina turned her face away from Markham and 
looked out of the window near which she was sit- 
ting. She saw the traffic in the road below, the 
gliding, beautifully-appointed, sumptuous motors; 
the flashing, scarlet omnibuses grinding their impet- 
uous way east and west, the throng of carts and 
carriages. Through the green foliage of the trees 
she could catch glimpses of the people riding in the 
Park, or walking under the shade of t^e trees. The 
June sunlight glorified everything; the emerald-col- 
ored sward looked very vivid, and the pale summer 
dresses of the women contributed touches of color 
that added to the charming effect of it all. 

"In that case I should break off our engagement," 
said Rina at last. 

Any other course of action would be impossible 
to her, but she did not believe that her mother 
would deliberately take away all hope of happiness 
from her. 
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Now his face almost frightened her with that 
look upon it, as of a stone mask lit by two blazing 
eyes. Only once had she seen that expression upon 
it before. With Markham it signified an emotion 
almost savage in its violence. 

"You would break it off?" he repeated stupidly. 

"Yes. If she thinks the risk's too great — " 

"The risk?" 

"To myself — to my faith. Nothing else can sep- 
arate us — I can promise you that." 

"Of course, this means that you don't love me at 
all," he said. 

"You know that I love you." 
"Yet you're ready to give me up at a word from 
your mother." 

"Yes. She must decide." 
"You don't, I suppose, care what becomes of 



"Yes, I shall care very much." 

"You'd throw me bade on the Guises — they are 
die only true and loyal friends I've got. You are 
afraid of their influence now, when there's no need 
to be afraid. But if I hadn't got you — " He broke 
off. 

"Markham, don't ask me to think you are weaker 
even than I imagined." 

"Weaker? When I haven't been near them all 
these days? I haven't said a word to them — I've 
kept absolutely clear of the whole set. The only 
person I've told is my mother — I went down to % 



"What did your mother say?" 
"She's more happy — more delighted— than I can 
tell you. She has written to your mother — you'll 
get a letter too." 

"Oh, Markham, it must come right — it must!" 
she said. 
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He looked calmer then. "Are they so much 
against it here ?" 

"You see, they don't know you," said Rina 
evasively. 

"If your mother gives her consent, when will you 
marry me?" 

"Perhaps she will decide. You see, I'm not of 



she won't want to keep us apart too long." 

"Shall you like living at Stones always? You 
won't find it dull?" 

"I am sure I shall love it," she said. 
"Anyhow, we'll have a long honeymoon in Italy. 
That will be perfect!" His face brightened. There 
was hope — a pale, reluctant, timid ray, it is true — 
but it cheered him inexpressibly. He came a little 
nearer. 

"I feel somehow as if you were slipping away 
from me. I can't picture you there any more. A 
gray old palace— or is it brown? — with a marble 
staircase and windows with iron bars. Thick, thick 
walls, and you looking so pathetically young in the 
midst of it all." 

She laughed; his tragic tone awakened her sense 
of humor. 

"Anyhow, my grandfather is a genuine antique," 
she said. 

"What does he say about it? I suppose he has 
been told?" 

"Yes — he knows. You can't expect him to like 
the idea, especially as it means my becoming Eng- 
lish — my living in England. He always hoped I 
should come to my senses, as he calls it, and go 
home and marry Toni Delfini." 

"Tonil" he repeated disdainfully. 

"From their point of view he is ideal," she said. 
"That's what they won't be able to understand. 




But I'm sure 
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When I could have married and lived so near, and 
never lost touch." 

"I am afraid of Toni I I am horribly jealous of 
Toni!" 

"You need not be," she said quietly. Then she 
rose. "Markham, I'm going to send you away. 
I've so little time, and there's a lot to do." 

"What time is your train? I insist upon coming 
to see you off." 

"I'd rather you didn't. My cousins are to be 
there. Markham, be reasonable; say good-by to 
me now." 

He wondered if she would let him kiss her. All 
this time he had not dared suggest such a thing; he 
felt almost afraid of Rina to-day. But at the 
thought of leaving her his courage returned. 

"Rina, may I?" 

She lifted her face. Markham put his lips to 
hers, drawing her to him with gentle force. 

"Oh, my darling, you mustn't let any one separate 
us, not for all the reasons in the world. " 

"And you mustn't either," she reminded him 
gently. 

"Guise!" he burst forth. "What is Guise to me 
now? I don't care if I never see him and Adelaide 
again. I want you — only you, Rina. 

"And may I tell them that you have made that 
promise never to have anything more to do with 
them?" she said. 

"Of course, you may. Can't you trust me?" 

"Markham, it isn't for my sake only I'm ask- 
ing it. It's for yours. If we marry, I want Stones 
to be again what it was in your father's time. 
Father Laurence told me about it." 

"We could easily make it that," said Markham. 
"He told you then how different it used to be?" 

"Yes," said Rina. 
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"I'm not the man my father was. He was a 
saint," said M arkham. 

"Without being saints we can make Stones what 
it used to be — a happy Catholic home." 

"And you would like that? 9 ' he said, looking at 
her adoringly. 

"Better than anything in the world. You see, it's 
yours." 

Markham bent his head again and kissed her. 
"Darling, how beautiful your are," he murmured. 

She moved toward the door. "I must go now. 
I'll write to you as soon as I possibly can. You 
will be good and patient?" 

"Yes, yes," he said. "But you won't let the time 
be too long, will you? You've been a little cruel 
keeping me away all die week." 

'Tiaye I? There didn't seem anything else to be 
done — it was all so unsettled and confusing. You 
must forgive me. I felt it too." 

She stood and watched him from the landing as 
he went downstairs. From the hall he looked back 
at her, and she waved her hand. It came into her 
mind to wonder then if she would ever be allowed to 
see him again, or whether with that exit he had gone 
out of her life forever. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

IT was late at night when Rina re-entered the old 
Ubinaldi palace. She was very tired after her 
long journey, but even her fatigue did not quite sup* 
press the feeling of strange, unusual excitement that 
possessed her. The old porter, grown white-haired 
in the service of his still more ancient master, was 
waiting up and the portone was already opened to 
admit her when the motor stopped. His Ben tor- 
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nata, Eccellenza" pleased her with its friendly wel- 
come, and she greeted him with a bright smile, for 
he was an old and valued friend. But her one 
thought was for her mother as she hurried up the 
long, wide flight of faintly-lit marble stairs, followed 
at some little distance by the sleepy maid who had 
been her rather useless traveling companion. The 
door at the top of the stairs was already opened, 
and Helen was standing there in the hall waiting for 
her. 

Rina rushed up to her mother and flung her arms 
round her neck, kissing her almost with violence in 
her joy at seeing her again. Somehow her mother 
had never seemed so dear to her as she did after this 
separation of more than two months. 

"My dear, dear child," said Helen tenderly. 
There were tears in her eyes. She had so dreaded 
to find* her changed almost beyond recognition by 
all her recent experiences. 

They went upstairs to Helen's own apartments, 
where some supper was waiting for Rina. They 
both sat down at the table. Helen poured out some 
red wine, and helped her daughter to some cold 
chickeo and salad. The June night was very warm 
and still, and, though the great windows were wide 
open, no air came into the room. 

"I want you to go to bed as soon as you have had 
your supper. We won't even begin to talk to-night, 
for if we do, we shall neither of us have any sleep." 

Helen spoke in a tone of quiet decision that Rina 
could not help contrasting with Lady Ellington's 

auerulous plamtiveness. She was relieved, too, at 
he proposed respite. She was much too tired to 
make a good case for Markham and herself to-night, 
for her head was full of the motion of the train, and 
and she was still giddy from the long hours of 
traveling. 
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Presently her mother said: 

"Did you leave Theresa quite well?" 

"Yes/ 

"And your cousins?" 

"Yes," said Rina; "they sent all kinds of me*, 
sages." 

Tm very glad to have you back. It was very 
strange here without you, Rina. I began to feel 
quite dull and old." 

She looked at her daughter curiously, as if aware 
that she was subtly changed, as a woman is always 
changed by her first love affair. There was a new, 
exquisite softness, an added womanliness. And it 
had made her more beautiful, as the first touch of 
love so often does. 

Rina smiled; she was too tired to speak much. 
And she did not feel like herself, at least not like 
the girl who had gone away scarcely two months 
ago. She was a stranger who had come bade in 
die place of that girl who had departed light-heart- 
edly, unaware of the destiny she was going so swiftly 
to meet. She had lived almost every hour of the 
time; it had been a highly emotional epoch for her, 
and she was feeling the reaction. She had emerged 
from it strained and nervous. To-night she wanted 
even to forget it a little. Surely the atmosphere of 
the old palace would envelop her once more with 
its. quiet peace. Why should she have the depress- 
ing conviction that it would never be quite the same 
again? Was it because she had ceased in a sense 
to belong to it as completely as before? 

Sleep came tardily, and then only in broken, al- 
most feverish, intervals, full of the wildest dreams 
in which Markham and his mother, the Ellingtons, 
and even Mr. Grey, were heterogeneously mixed. 
She did not attempt to get up at the usual hour, and 
she was still in bed on the following morning when 
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Helen came into her room, fully dressed as if she 
were just going out. 

In spite of her fatigue, Rina was looking very 

Eretty with a little cap of the dainty Tuscan lace on 
er head, and wearing a wrap of ivory silk. She 
was very pale, and there were dark stains under 
her eyes. 

Helen went up to her and kissed her. Then she 
sat down by the bed. 

"Now tell me," she said; "tell me everything, 
Rina." 

It was a long story, beginning with that very first 
evening at Stones. At one point in her story she 
stopped and said abruptly: 

Did you ever hear of a book called 4 The Chess- 
board' T 

"Yes. It made a great stir some years ago. Of 
course, I did not read it. I was told the author was 
an apostate. Why do you ask?" 

"Because it is Mr. Guise's work. He generally 
writes essays — this is his only novel, and he pub- 
lished it at first anonymously. Every one knows 
now that he wrote it. I saw it at Stones." 

"I hope you didn't read it?" said Helen. 

"I looked at the first few pases; then I found it 
was the kind of book you wouldn't like me to read. 
Mother — there were things against the Church in 
it — horrible things, sneering and untrue." 

"I know the kind of things," said Helen, very 
gently. 

She remembered the book well. Some of the 
characters were supposed to be portraits of well- 
known people in the Catholic world. It had created 
a litde sensation when it first appeared, and had 
had a wide sale. For some years the author had 
remained hidden; he had not come forward into the 
limelight to claim the fame and praise that had 
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been meted out to him. It was only after Adrian's 
marriage that his wife had persuaded him to ac- 
knowledge the book as his own, "to make his posi- 
tion quite dear, 9 ' as she told him. 

"Mother, this man could only have a bad influ- 
ence over Markham. But, thank God, he hasn't 
succeeded yet in harming his faith — he has still got 
that, although he is careless and negligent. And 
Mrs. Guise is what they call an advanced woman — 
she has no faith of any kind — she is opposed to all 
laws that are what she calls 'man-maae.' She is 
against all codes of morality." 

It was much worse than Helen had pictured, and 
her heart sank. 

"Mother, I'm the only person that can save 
Markham. If he marries me he has promised me 
faithfully that he will have no more to do with 
them. He said he would try to make Stones what 
it was in his father's lifetime. He's been lonely, 
and his mother hasn't sympathized with his work." 
Her face glowed. "I can help him," she said. 

"He made this promise?" asked Helen. 

"Yes. You see I made it a condition that he 
should give them up. I told him so at the very 
beginning, bti ore I said I would be his wife. He 
knows that it all depends upon that." 

"But Rina, darling — Theresa said in her letter 
she would rather Molly should remain single all her 
life than marry Mr. Proctor." 

"People are so unkind — so uncharitable. They 
calumniate him!" said Rina hotly. 

"No, dear; there is no calumny. Be reasonable 
and look at it honestly. Here is a young mart who 
for years has been the friend— even the inti- 
mate friend— of a very dever, unscrupulous, irre- 
ligious man. He has been listening to his words, 
reading his books, steeping himself in their poison. 
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It has not yet actually destroyed his faith, but, as 
you say, it has made him careless and negligent 
about it. When his mother was in Florence I could 
see that she was very unhappy about him, although 
she did not tell me why. And you think that you 
can undo the work of these past years — you think 



dearest — you are such a child yourself! How do 
you know that he will keep his word? Men make 
all kinds of promises when they are in love and 
want to win a woman." 

"I can trust him," said Rina. "When you have 
seen him, mother, you will think differendy." 

Yet even as she spoke she tried to visualize Mark- 
ham here in the old place, sharing its quiet life as 
a son of the house, and the effort miserably failed. 
Try as she would to accomplish the feat she could 
only see him as a bright, exotic, alien, even unsym- 



and charming with that very gaiety and charm she 
had found so attractive. But she had learned a lit- 
tle of what lay beneath it, and the knowledge hurt 
her. Nor could she see Markham side by side with 
the old prince. She tried to picture them, and could 
only produce an impression of disastrous contrast. 
The one with his antique dignity, his seigneurial 
manner, his frigid formality; the other careless and 
debonair with his tossing chestnut hair, his bold, 
laughing blue eyes, his utter absence of reverence 
and conventionality. 

She saw Markham as her mother and the old 
prince would see him, clearly and impartially de- 
tached from all the glamour and allure that his per- 
sonality held for her. 

"Oh, mother, you must let me marry him ! I love 
him so much." 

"My dear Rina, it may be only a passing love — 



you can, as you say, save 
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a passing fancy. You know him so little. Eight 
weeks ago he was only a name to you." 

Rina broke in almost violently: 

"Didn't you fall in love like that yourself? How 
often had you seen my father before you learned to 
love him?' 

Helen whitened. 

"That was very different," she said. "Your 
father was a very good man, Rina. You could 
not have heard a word against him if you had 
questioned every one who knew him." There was 
a gentle reproof in her tone. 

"Yes, but if he hadn't been a saint? Wouldn't 
you have loved him just the same? Wouldn't you 
have married him? Perhaps he would have been 
dearer even, if you had known he was unhappy — 
in danger — " 

"Rina — Rina — what sort of a guardian should I 
be to his child if I let you make a marriage that 
might endanger your faith?" 

Mother, I'm not thinking of my faith so much 
as Markham's. I wish you could see Mrs. Proctor 
and talk to her about it. She spoke to me when I'd 
only been at Stones a few days. She said if he could 
only marry a woman who was a good Catholic — 
some one he really loved— and who could help 
him." 

Helen felt an impulse of anger against Mrs. 
Proctor, and her carefully planned little intrigue 
which had had such swift results. That taking of 
Rina summarily to Stones without consulting any 
one ; the subsequent throwing of the two young peo- 
ple together with the deliberate hope that Mark- 
ham, susceptible, artistic, imaginative, might be at- 
tracted by the girl's beauty and fall in love with 
her. Yes, it all fitted together like the pieces of a 
puzzle. She had the feeling that Rina had been 
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sacrificed to a maternal egotism that had shown 
no mercy for its victim. Rina was to pluck the 
brand from the burning, and if she burned her own 
fingers in the attempt, what did that matter, so that 
the brand were duly plucked? 

"Oh, Rina, why did I ever let you go to Eng- 
land!" she said mournfully. 

"I have thought sometimes that I was sent on 



care for him. If I hadn't traveled with Mrs. Proc- 
tor I should never have gone to Stones at all — I 
should never have seen him. To me it is like a 
beautiful plan I" 

"Tell me just how matters stand between you," 
said Helen, stroking the girl's hand. 

"We are engaged,' 1 said Rina. "I didn't say 1 
would marry him till he'd promise to give up these 
friends ; but I've told him I won't marry without 
your consent — that's what he's waiting for now. 
And then we shall be married very soon, and he 
wants to have a long honeymoon in Italy. And then 
we shall so and live at Stones." 

"And Rina — if I feel I can't give my consent? 
If I feel it would be wrong — failing in my duty 
toward you?" 
Their eyes met. 

"I suppose it sounds silly and sentimental, but it 
would break my heart," said Rina. "I won't go 



Toni, and I know when you think it over that you 
won't take away this happiness from me." 

"And if I asked you to wait a year? To make 
sure of your own heart? To give Markham time 
to break loose from this friendship?" 

"I would try to do as you wish. But you'd never 
be so cruel ! It would be worse for Markham than 
for me, for I should be content to wait. I think it 




Markham and learn to 




You saved me from having to marry 
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would kill him — it would put him to too great a 
test" 

"You know I shall never get your grandfather 
to consent," said Helen. 

"Must you tell him everything?" 

"Why, of course I must tell him. You are very 
near to him, Rina, and he is your guardian as much 
as I am. Remember, you are his only son's only 
child." 

"But you needn't say anything about Mr. Guise," 
said Rina almost pitifully. 

"That is just what he ought to know.^ Catholic 
guardians have a very heavy responsibility." 

To her astonishment Rina began quite weakly to 
cry. 

"I know the danger — I'm prepared for it," she 
sobbed. 

Helen looked at her wistfully. 

"You can't realize it, nor what it may mean in 
the future. Later, when perhaps he will care a lit- 
tle less passionately, it may return with greater 
force. It's easy for him to promise now that he'll 
give up these friends of his. But perhaps it won't 
prove so easy when it comes to the point. Perhaps 
they will refuse to give him up, and then you will 
have to deal not only with Markham, but with a 
very unscrupulous man and woman, bent on de- 
stroying your happiness and his." 

"I know I can keep him away from them," she 
said, with a sudden renewal of confidence. 

In the end she won her point. Not very soon nor 
very easily, however, for many weeks passed before 
the old prince could be brought to give his consent; 
he was even more passionately opposed to the mar- 
riage than Helen was. He had formed other plans 
for his cherished granddaughter, and he could not 
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readily be brought to see that her whole happiness 
was at stake. 

Innumerable letters passed between her two 
guardians and the Proctors, mother and son. From 
a worldly point of view, nothing could be more 
satisfactory than Mrs. Proctor's proposals. She 
had complete control of a large fortune, and, being 
wholly tree from extravagant tastes — beyond her 
particular mania for traveling — she had never 
spent all her income. It had been allowed to ac- 
cumulate, and she was a far richer woman than 
when she had first been left a widow. She was pre- 
pared to give up Stones to Markham, only retain- 
ing a tiny pied-a-terre for herself, and to settle 
upon him a very large sum if he made a marriage 
of which she approved. And Rina had been in a 
manner her own choice. Mrs. Proctor had herself 
planned her first visit to Stones, because she had 
come to the conclusion that she was the very woman 
to exercise a strong and wise influence over her 
son. She felt sure that Rina would succeed where 
she had failed. 

But when this was admitted, all had been said 
that could possibly be said in favor of the marriage. 
Rina would be lost to her father's people. She 
would not only cease to be Florentine, but she would 
also cease to be Italian. She would disappear from 
their midst and live always in England. Even that 
might have been accepted by the old prince, though 
always with a sense of bitter disappointment. But 
the character of Markham was an obstacle which 
seemed for a long time in his eyes quite insuperable. 
It was not indeed one which shone under the severe 
scrutiny to which it was subjected. The old prince 
knew both Guise and his writings very well by re- 
pute. He had written a good deal about Italy, and 
"The Chessboard" had owed much of its setting 
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to that country. It had been translated and had been 
condemned as a very mischievous book. To allow 
Rina the remotest chance of meeting this man and 
his wife was unthinkable. Why had she not sub- 
mitted to their wisdom and married Toni ? He 
asked this question querulously a dozen times a day. 
If she had married Toni she would have run no 
risks beyond the common risks of all marriages, 
and she would have lived close to them all her life. 
They would have had her under their eye, and there 
would have been no danger for her nor anxiety for 
them. Why was the girl so obstinate — so self- 
willed? It was her English blood, the old prince 
told himself indignantly, though he was too courte- 
ous to make so disparaging a remark to Helen. 

It was a time of endless discussion, of mutual 
interchange of letters, of frantic appeals from 
Markham, of quiet pressure from Mrs. Proctor, 
of fiery trial for Rina. She gave abundant evidence 
in those days of the inherent sweetness of her dis- 
position. While she held firm, she was always lov- 
ing and dutiful, perhaps more than ever before, 
from the knowledge that she was bound to grieve 
them. ^ Even her grandfather was obliged to admit 
that Rina's behavior, under circumstances that were 
admittedly trying, was almost perfect. She was 
bright and equable and gentle; there was nothing 
of the martyr about her. She was as one upheld 
by a secret force, by the strength of secret hopes. 
She never allowed herself to look woebegone nor 
persecuted, as nine out of ten maidens would as- 
suredly have done. She serenely and hopefully 
put her destiny in their hands, making it quite clear 
that she would abide by their decision. There was 
a simplicity about this which went a long way to 
complete the old man's final capitulation. 

And, as is nearly always the case in such matters, 
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the defences gradually gave way. The principal 
parties remained firm, the opposmg forces surren- 
dered as before some mighty and primitive force. 
Toward the middle of July Markham was permit- 
ted to come to Florence for a fortnight's visit, to 
make the acquaintance of Rina's mother and grand- 
father. After that he was to return home while 
they went for their annual villeggiatura to the old 
villa in the Casentino. The wedding was provi- 
sionally fixed for the middle of September. 

The litde struggle had exhaustedKina. She was 
horrified on looking back to discover how near she 
had been to giving in. It was not that her love 
failed, for she had come to look upon that as a 
permanent thing that must color her life forever. 
But she was weary of the effort; she hesitated to 
combat the opposition of those so near and dear. 
She needed, too, the support of Markham's pres- 
ence, the renewal of those words and vows or en- 
during love. That swift and brief love affair had 
become almost like a beautiful dream that could 
have no sequence in reality. It faded a little, lost 
something of its glory, its splendor. 

Markham's letters did more than anything to 
keep her firm and unyielding in the face or that lov- 
ing opposition. They were frequent, for he wrote 
every day, and he did contrive to imbue them with 
something of his own charm. He wrote easily and 
well, and the letters filled Rina's life; they brought 
her a daily, wonderful happiness. When at last she 
was allowed to write and tell him to come it seemed 
as if her cup of joy were filled to overflowing. 

And his coming broke down the last fabric of 
Helen's opposition. His gaiety and charm brought 
new life into the old palace. Flushed with victory, 
Markham was a very agreeable person indeed. 
Even the old prince acknowledged that there was 
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ample reason for Rina's infatuation. He was more 
reconciled to the marriage than he had ever been 
before. And even to Rina's eyes it was touching 
to see Markham with the old man, courteous, defer- 
ential, attentive to his wants. His visit was a per- 
fect success, and it came to an end all too quickly. 
Helen was perfectly satisfied when she saw Mark- 
ham and Rina leaving the palace together daily to 
attend the early Mass in the Santissima Trinita. 
It was a return for him to the old devotional prac- 
tices that in his father's lifetime he had never omit- 
ted. They learned, too, that since Rina's depar- 
ture from England Markham had been living quietly 
at Stones with his mother, planning changes and 
alterations for the future. 

Helen was able to reassure herself that they had 
taken every reasonable precaution; Markham had 
shown a firm purpose of amendment, and there was 
no reason why Rina should not marry him. She 
watched his going with regret, for she knew that 
the fortnight had been perhaps the happiest time 
of Rina's whole life. 



CHAPTER XIX 

MARKHAM and Rina were sitting on the terrace 
that overlooked the sea in the hotel garden 
at Sorrento. Although it was now October, the day 
was very warm, and the sky was as blue as in sum- 
mer. It was very still, the sea was almost glassy 
in its calm, and the red and white sails of the fish- 
ing-boats were motionless and were clearly reflected 
in the water. Across the Bay they looked north- 
ward toward Naples, which from this point of view 
presented an agreeable confusion of cream-colored 
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buildings, straggling along the coast and climbing 
in serried ranks up the hill behind the city. Nearer, 
the mountains were painted in delicate tones of soft 
purple and green, broken here and there by a tiny 
village clinging pearl-like to the lower slopes. Lit- 
tle shining towns edged themselves between the 
mountains and the sea. Vesuvius was clearly out- 
lined, and from its summit a trail of gray smoke, 
soft as a plume, rose almost perpendicularly into the 
clear blue of the sky. The chestnut woods that 
clothed the steep hills behind Sorrento were touched 
with their autumn fire, and the vineyards were 
empty except for a few trailing crimson leaves. In 
spite of the warmth of the sun there was a de- 
licious, crisp, autumn quality in the air, invigorating 
as new wine. 

Markham and Rina had been married nearly a 
month, and were already beginning to forget what 
life had been like before this momentous change 
which had come upon them. They were extremely 
happy; they were already getting used to eacn 
other's little ways, although in the twenties such 
idiosyncrasies are never very formidable nor very 
crystallized. They had received just enough oppo- 
sition to make them value their present happiness 
the more. Markham had all along realized that 
"it was up to him to make good," as he expressed 
it; but the making good had so far presented but 
little difficulty. As far as he was concerned, during 
those first weeks of his honeymoon Adrian Guise 
might never have existed at all. He was beginning 
to feel that shrinking disgust with the Guises and 
their teachings and their views which people who 
have been suddenly wrested from a bad habit often 
feel toward the ancient temptation. 

After their wedding, which had been very quietly 
celebrated in Florence, Markham and Rina went to 
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Perugia and Assisi. From thence they had traveled 
to Rome, had seen the vendemmia at Frascati, and 
then journeyed south to Naples and Sorrento. The 
south was as new to Rina as it was to her husband. 
In the whole of Italy perhaps few places are so ar- 
restingly beautiful as Sorrento ; its very name holds 
magic for the traveler, conjuring up visions of the 
splendor of its blue days, the wonder of its moonlit 
nights, the radiance of its white dawns, the scent of 
its orange-blossoms in spring, of roses in summer, 
of ripened grapes in autumn. 

The garden formed a kind of natural terrace 
on the summit of the high, dark tufa cliff; a low 
railing ran along the edge, framing square blue 
patches of sea. Groves of ilex-trees came down 
almost to the edge of the narrow path. The roses 
were still in bloom; tall scarlet salvias lifted their 
flaming spires from a cluster of deep brown leaves; 
tufts of pink carnations lent color and fragrance. 
Markham and Rina were able to bathe every morn- 
ing in that calm warm sea. They were like two 
children, perfectly happy and free from care. 
Markham was deeply in love with his young wife ; it 
seemed to him that he loved her more every day. 
As a matter of fact, Rina was the less sentimental of 
the two, now that she could feel that he was hers 
forever. It was not that he was less wonderful, but 
that he was more her own. 

This was holiday time. They were still idling in 
Italy. Their real life together would begin when 
they went to Stones, and Rina was looking forward 
perhaps more than Markham was to being settled in 
their own home. But she looked forward patiently 
and with a deep content, very happy in the present 
and with no misgivings for the future. 

Markham knew how nearly he had lost her 
through his own fault, and the knowledge was an ex* 
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ccllent discipline for him. It made him humble and 
careful in little things and gave to his character a 
certain force. When he thought of Stones it was 
with a deep resolve to make their life there as per- 
fect as possible, to recover something of that atmos- 
phere it had known in his father's time. Sometimes 
they would discuss the matter together, and make 
plans for the future. 

This afternoon Markham was sitting at a small 
easel, making a water-color sketch of the Bay, a deli- 
cate, small piece of work that he was executing very 
deftly. Rina sat near him, working. Very often she 
stopped to look at Markham, to watch the sure 
touches, the strong, slight, long-fingered hands that 
were at once so powerful and so delicately trained 
The artist in him appealed to her very strongly. 
She liked to see him at work. 

"There ! What do you think of that?" 

Markham threw himself back in his chair and, 
holding out his left hand, clasped Rina's. 

"I Slink it's perfectly lovely. Don't do much 
more to it, Markham, it's so perfect already." 

"Flatterer !" he said, but she could see that he was 
pleased. Indeed her warm appreciation, so evident 
in her voice, delighted him. No one except Adrian 
Guise and his wife had ever given him any encour* 
agement in his artistic career. Mrs. Proctor had 
always disliked it because it had taken him away 
from home; he had made it his excuse for that 
bachelor studio house in Chelsea of which she had so 
heartily disapproved. Indeed, it had been a cause 
of considerable dissension between him and his 
mother, and she had perhaps remained wilfully blind 
to the fact that he possessed a real gift, strong 
enough to compel him to work at his art. But Rina 
very wisely saw that work of some kind was a neces- 
sity for an idle, rich, unoccupied man. And she be< 
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lieved in Markham's talent. She encouraged him. 
Even on their honeymoon he had filled a whole book 
with sketches. She felt that they would be like a 
little history of those weeks they had spent together 
in some of the loveliest parts of Italy — something 
which they could look back upon with delight and 
which would supply ill-remembered details. 

"Isn't it rather like a picture post-card?" said 
Markham, rising and looking down critically upon 
his work. 

"Not in the least !" said Rina indignantly. 

She rose, too, and looked down at the shore be* 
low. On the strip of sand some boys were playing. 
Others could be seen bathing, the little dark heads 
looking like floating black bubbles on the sea. Some- 
times she caught the flash of a brown limb that gave 
the impression of a bronze statue suddenly come to 
life. Their shouts and cries were very audible in 
the summer silence. 

"There's the steamer just coming in," said Rina 
presently. 

Markham left his easel and came and stood by 
her side, slipping his arm round her. She was 
dressed in white to-day, and her tall, slight figure 
as she stood there, outlined against the blue, had a 
suggestion of power in it. Her height, her long 
neck, the way she held her head with its coronal of 
warm golden hair made her in his eyes a superb 
vision of youth and loveliness. He was intensely 
proud of her and almost jealously possessive. He 
turned to look at her, and drew tier a little nearer 
to him. 

"I do hope it won't bring any British bores to- 
day," *he said, "those two old maids who came yes- 
terday were about the limit. One can get away 
from the bores of other nations, but one's own ' 

"I can't see very well yet," said Rina. The slop- 
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ing sun was in her eyes and she put her hands to 
shade them. "Yes, now I can see. There are three 
people getting into the boat — two women and a 
man. They don't look particularly English/' she 
added hopefully. 

Markham left her for a moment and took up 
some field-glasses that were lying near his easel. 

Then he returned and gazed at the approaching 
boat as it was rowed swiftly toward the little land- 
ing-stage. One of the women was sitting with her 
back to them, but he could see almost plainly the 
man and woman who were sitting side by side in the 
stern. They seemed strangely familiar to him. He 
put down the glasses with an abrupt startled gesture. 
Of course it could not be; his nerves were playing 
tricks again. 

u Why, what's the matter, Markham?" she asked 

"Oh, nothing," said Markham, with a studied 
carelessness. I'm afraid though that they do look 
like bores, and as for their being English, I'm pretty 
certain of it." 

"Don't let it disturb you — we need never speak to 
them. We are always out here by ourselves. But 
you mustn't be quite so rude to them as you were to 
that English parson and his wife we met at Assisi." 

As she spoke she slipped her hand into his. She 
was still watching intently the little boat with its 
occupants. She did not look at Markham; had she 
done so she must have seen that his face had grown 
very pale. 

It was nonsense, of course, he reflected; it would 
be a perfectly impossible coincidence, almost melo- 
dramatic in its absurdity, but the man and the 
woman sitting in the stern of the hotel boat did bear 
an extraordinary resemblance to Adrian Guise and 
his wife. 

What were they doing in Italy — these people who 
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professed themselves as never happy unless they 
were "in the thick of things in London"? What 
were they doing here? In vain he asked himself 
these questions, always returning to the same consol- 
ing belief that he had made a mistake, had been 
deceived by a chance resemblance. 

And even if it should prove indeed to be the 
Guises it was ridiculous to imagine for a moment 
that their coming to Sorrento could have any refer- 
ence to himself. He had kept his promise so rigidly 
that except for a brief note announcing his engage- 
ment he had not communicated with them at all. 
Such a communication had met with Helen's 
approval as the simplest mode of telling them of 
the change that was bound to ensue. They were 
not stupid. Indeed, they were both alarmingly in- 
telligent, and he knew from the reply he had received 
as well as from the coldness of their congratulations 
that they understood the situation perf ectly and were 
prepared to resign themselves to die changed condi- 
tions. His fiancee's name, Donna Rina Ubinaldi, a 
niece of Lady Ellington's, was in itself sufficient to 
inform them that Markham was making a marriage 
after his mother's own heart, that his wife would be 
a good and pious Catholic, and that he was forever 
lost as a disciple of intellectual apostasy. 

And if they were really to appear suddenly in Sor- 
rento, staying at precisely the same hotel as them- 
selves? 

The bare thought of such a meeting affected 
Markham profoundly. To meet people with whom 
one has once been on terms of dose and friendliest 
intimacy, when mutual friendship is no longer a pos- 
sible nor a desirable thing, must always be acutely 

?>ainful to a sensitive person. Markham shrank 
rom the thought of such an encounter as he would 
have shrunk from the deliberate infliction of phy- 
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sical pain. How would it be possible for him to 
avoid them altogether? Yet it was his manifest 
duty to Rina to avoid them, for her sake as well as 
for his own. Markham had not made that prom- 
ise to Rina, repeating it afterward to Helen and the 
old prince, witnout a very solemn intention of keep- 
ing it to the very letter. He no longer felt any 
temptation to seek out these people, with whom he 
had been once on such close terms of friendship. He 
was no longer in touch with them; he had ceased to 
have any sympathy with their aims and ideals. But 
in the beginning the rupture had cost him something 
that closely resembled pain. He disliked the sense oP 
dishonoring an old friendship. It always seemed as 
if blame must be attached to the one^ who broke off 
a friendship, who ceased to communicate. He had 
not liked this laying of himself open to the charge 
of being capricious and fickle. But he had gained his 
heart's desire, and he was in the mood when a man 
will pour, more or less willingly, libations to the new 
gods. 

Viewed at this distance the sacrifice seemed to 
him infinitesimal; he wondered that he should have 
given it any further consideration. All pain had 
gone from it and sometimes he had been able to feel 
a sensation of relief that it had been accomplished 
so swiftly, without struggle, without recriminations. 

But he did not want to see them again— ever. 
What would Rina think if thejr suddenly appeared 
at Sorrento? She might well imagine that such a 
meeting was a premeditated, prearranged thing, de- 
liberately planned. He looked at Rina. Her eyes 
were still faxed upon the boat; she always showed an 
extraordinary interest in its daily arrival from 
Naples. On several afternoons she had even in- 
sisted upon going down to the terrace on purpose to 
watch for it. Sometimes she made up little absurd 
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atones about the people who arrived in it and came 
up into the garden through the dark steps inside 
the cliff. To-day she was just as happy and amused 
as usual, but he made no response and yet she did not 
notice his silence. He looked at Rina, and for the 
first time since their marriage he felt that a shadow 
had arisen between them— the first shadow on 
the white bliss of their happiness. And she was still 
quite unconscious of it. To him it was almost ter- 
rible that Rina should have no premonition of what 
might be aproaching. He, nervous and apprehen- 
sive, felt its approach as something cold and sinister. 

. .He longed to take Rina in his arms and tell her 
of his fears. It was only fair that she should know 
— -that she should share them. But his courage 
failed him. He could only remember how near 
Adrian Guise had been to parting them forever. It 
was this fact that made him hate and detest the very 
remembrance of that old friendship. Often since 
his marriage he had had the thought that he should 
dislike Rina even to meet Adelaide. 

Rapidly his mind glanced over the history of the 
last few months. He had been to confession before 
his marriage, his Church imposed that obligation 
upon him; he must be in a state of grace to receive 
that sacrament. On the morning of his marriage he 
had knelt side by side with Rina in the little chapel at 
the old palace, and had received Holy Communion. 
Helen was there and the old prince; it had been for 
them all a very solemn moment. To Markham it 
had brought back many memories of his first com- 
munion made in the chapel at Stones, with his father 
and mother kneeling there in one of the proudest 
moments Catholic parenthood can ever know. 
Markham had been a very devout boy, and since his 
marriage he had recaptured something of his old 
fervor. Every day he and Rina rose early and went 
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to Mass together. Each day had seemed conse- 
crated to God by the spending of that early hour in 
witnessing the Holy Sacrifice. Rina had never re- 
linquished the habit, and it seemed only natural that 
Markham should accompany her. Still, it gave her 
a very keen joy that he insisted upon doing this, 
that he came so eagerly. It seemed to set a very 
special seal upon their marriage. She could feel 
that, as far as a human being can ever do so, she had 
helped to win back this soul that had been so very 
near to going astray in the wilderness, following 
those paths that lead to outer darkness. It had 
made Markham very dear to her, and dear in an 
intimately possessive way, just as if she had helped 
to save him from a great physical peril. The very 
act of rescue had given her special rights. . .Mark- 
ham realized all mis very clearly. If he sometimes 
underestimated the danger now that it was past, he 
did not minimize it to her. 

"They are coming up the steps now — we shall see 
them in a minute, ] said Rina, turning her face 
toward the opening in the cliff from which the steps 
to the shore descended steeply through a deep 
hollow. 

Markham felt a little impatient. She was so un- 
conscious of approaching evil — and she ought not 
to be so unconscious! He said rather irritably: 

"My dear Rina, I should have thought the 
steamer and its occupants would have begun to pall 
upon you by this time !" 

^ It was the worst thing he could have done, from 
his own point of view, to call her attention thus to 
his nervous ill-humor. She was so surprised that 
she turned and glanced at him quite sharply, and she 
was astonished to find how pale and suddenly ill he 
looked. 

"Oh, Markham — I'm so sorry. I didn't mean to 
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bore you," she said, full of apology and contrition. 

"Oh, vou don't bore me," said Markham, a little 
ashamed. "But I am not feeling particularly 
brilliant. Sitting out in this hot sun with the glare 
in my eyes has given me a headache." 

As he spoke two heads became visible, obscurely 
delineated against the dark background of the door- 
way. They were followed by the two figures that 
belonged to them, and faces and figures emerged 
precise and clear and stood for a moment upon the 
terraced pathway overlooking the sea, as if pausing 
to take breath after their steep climb. 

Markham and his wife were standing some little 
distance away, nearer to the other end of the terrace, 
but they were quite near enough to see the two 
travelers with sufficient distinctness. The man was 
so big and tall that he stood out quite conspicuously. 
He had taken off his hat and displayed a thick mass 
of graying hair. He wore a fair beard that was un- 
touched by gray at all. His age might have been 



shouldered, loose-limbed figure, together with his 
immense height, suggested power. By his side 
stood a small woman, thin, dark, with a brown skin. 
She was carelessly even shabbily dressed. To Rina 
they were unmistakably British, but to Markham 
they were as unmistakably — as he now perceived to 
his dismay — the figures of Adrian Guise and his 



"What a perfectly exquisite garden," said Ade- 
laide, in her drawling musical tones, which some one 
had once called golden. It was the voice of the 
born speaker, who can arrest and hold and sway her 
audience. Markham could remember the time 
when he had listened to it from the sheer pleasure 
of hearing her speak. He had overlooked the 
matter — which had rather shocked him — in con- 
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sfderation of the manner in which it was delivered. 

All her charm was in her voice; when she spoke 
one could forget that she was no longer young, and 
that her appearance was dowdy and insignificant 

"Well, we must go on to the hotel," said Adrian's 
big booming voice with its hearty bass notes, "I sup- 
pose we must see about rooms. It's not likely to be 
crowded so late in the season." 

"Mind you ask for rooms looking on to the sea. 
I shall want to hang my head out of the window all 
day/' 

They moved up the broad paved path between the 
rose-bushes and the deep orange-groves that spread 
awav on either hand decorated with their shining 
golden globes. 

"They are certainly British, byt I don't think they 
look like bores," said Rina, slipping her arm in 
Markham's the moment she found herself quite 
alone with him. "In fact I rather liked her voice. 
They are very badly matched in height, aren't 
they?" She watched critically their two retreating 
figures. "Markham, do you wish I'd been small? 
lust not quite up to your elbow? You could have 
looked down on me then." 

She smiled up into his face, and then she saw that 
something was really amiss, something that couldn't 
be forgotten even if one talked nonsense in the hope 
that it would go away. 

"Markham, dear; what is the matter?" There 
was real alarm in her tone. "You look as if you'd 
seen a ghost." 

Markham looked at her, pallid, distraught. 

"I'm not sure that I haven't," he said. 

A little fear, still formless and undefined, seized 
her. What did he mean? She began for the first 
time to associate those two arrivals with his sudden 
inexplicable change of mood. And then, for the 
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first time since their marriage, she too became con- 
scious of a dark and cold shadow that seemed to fall 
upon them, staining the perfect radiance of their 
happiness. The days had been so tranquil, so 
beautiful ; their loving absorption in each other had 
become each day a more wonderful and a more ten- 
der thing. Their perfect sympathy upon all ques- 
tions that really mattered had deepened day by day. 
They had never wearied for a moment of each 
other's society; their friendship as well as their love 



"Who are those people, Markham? Do you 
know them?" 

She looked at him with troubled eyes. His hand 
clutched hers almost savagely; the grasp hurt her. 

"Markham — don't. You are hurting my hand. 
Please tell me why you are so strange." 

There was a sharp little note of anxiety in her 
voice. 

He released her. 

"Darling, I'm so sorry," he said, tenderly. "I 
was thinking of something else." He lifted the 
reddened hand to his lips and kissed it almost 



Rina spoke with a note of irritation in her voice. 
She was so frightened that it made her almost angry. 

"That man is Adrian Guise. The woman is his 
wife. Now are you satisfied?" 

Rina did not speak; she felt as if the words had 
stunned her so that she was hardly capable of realiz- 
ing their meaning. She turned away from her 
husband and looked at the fairy scene in front of 
her, painted, now that the hour of sunset was rapidly 
approaching, in tones of delicate silver and rose and 
gold Far below she could hear the soft, whisper- 
ing lisp of the sea as the waves touched the sands. 





Do please tell me. 
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Naples was a magic city, flushed and golden, hang- 
ing above the silver-pale waters of the Bay. It 
was very beautiful, but now it seemed to her that 
it held a menace. The fear that had completely 
vanished from her life had returned. The conflict 
that she had believed forever terminated was to be 
resumed. But the fear had come back changed and 
immeasurably deepened. She saw it as something 
fierce and terrible and sinister. The enemy, untfl 
now obscure and hidden, had suddenly assumed 
definite shape; his shadow was upon her path. 
Adelaide's low, subtly attractive voice filled all the 
evening air. And Adrian's huge figure etched 
against the blue seemed to her strong and powerful 
and unconquerable as doom itself. She felt her 
own helplessness ; she felt in every fiber of her being 
the weakness of Markham. 

"Did they know we were here?" she said at last. 
"Did you tell them, Markham?" 
^ Their intimacy was so complete that she was too 
simple to hide this suspicion from him. It evoked 
a little movement of petulant anger. 

"No, I did not tell them. You know I have never 
written. If they knew we were here they must have 
learned it from another source !" 

Rina felt intensely relieved. 

"We needn't take any notice of them and we can 
go away to-morrow. You know we always meant 
to go on to Amalfi." 

"How can I possibly avoid speaking to them?" 
demanded Markham. "I really don't see how I'm 
to cut them altogether. And if I did it might 
amount to a confession of weakness — it would look 
as if I were afraid." 

"It would be safer not to speak," said Rina 
quietly. Her eyes met his unflinchingly. "It would 
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be a more perfect way of keeping your promise," 
she added, wondering a little at her own courage. 

Markham's outburst of anger had not quite died 
away, and her words renewed it. He felt intensely 
irritable at the false position in which he had sud- 
denly found himself, and he was really perplexed as 
to the Course he ought to adopt. He did not want 
to pass by these old friends of his without a single 
word. He was under countless obligations to them 
—obligations of which Rina knew nothing. There 
was the time when they had found him lying ill and 
neglected and suffering from pleurisy, and had taken 
him forthwith to their own house to nurse him. He 
had often and often borrowed money from Adrian 
when he had come to the end of his allowance and 
his mother had refused to give him any more. The 
money had all been repaid long ago, but the memory 
of those and countless other obligations and little 
kindnesses seemed to stand in the way of his taking 
$0 drastic a step as his wife proposed. 

He disliked being reminded of his promise. He 
had kept it; he had utterly renounced that old friend- 
ship; he had cut himself free with one fierce stroke, 
almost he felt as if he had used a knife. And in the 
worst days of suspense and anxiety, when his fate 
had hung in the balance and he did not know whether 
he should ever be permitted to see Rina again, he 
had never gone near them; he had eaten his heart 
out — as the saying goes — at Stones. He had re- 
solved that if the day ever dawned when he might 
go to Rina as her future husband he would be able 
to say: "I have never seen the Guises since the day 
you promised to marry me." It had hurt him when 
she turned so sharply to him just now &nd asked: 
"Did you tell them, Markham?" She had no right 
to ask such a question, suggesting bad faith on his 
part. He was full of angry resentment, like a child 
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who has been falsely accused and protests against a 
threatened punishment. 

Rina's words had struck him like a whip . . . 
Hadn't she learned yet that she could trust him? 
Why should she suspect him of corresponding with 
Adrian Guise? 

"Of course it is very awkward," he admitted at 
last, "but if we go away to-morrow, which I think is 
a sound scheme, that'll limit the awkwardness to one 
evening. If they take any notice of me I'll be civil 
and no more. But of course I won't introduce them 
to you." 

"No, please not," said Rina coldly. 

It was absurd, he told himself, that she should 
take this attitude as if there were still any danger 
for him in these old friends. Such danger was a 
thing of the past. She ought to have seen that for 
herself. He assured himself that he had always been 
reluctant to listen to Adrian when he spoke against 
the Catholic Church ; his faith had never really been 
imperiled by the teachings of the older man. He 
had been thankful that with his marriage he had 
been given the opportunity to return to a more 
devout practice of his religion, and he had been glad 
and not sorry that Rina was so devout. It gave 
her for him an added beauty and charm. But she 
ought to feel more sure of him now; she ought to be 
satisfied that all danger for him was at an end. He 
hated that she should believe him to be so deplorably 
weak as her words had suggested — so weak that he 
was not even to be trusted to speak to Adrian and 
his wife. She ought to know by this time that his 
love for her was too great to permit of any other 
influence in his life. She must not demand impossi- 
bilities of him, and call them perfections. And he 
could not allow Adrian to believe he was so com- 
pletely under his wife's thumb that he did not even 
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dare speak to his old friends when — as would be 
unfortunately manifest — she disapproved of them. 

Adrian would not need to be told on what grounds 
she disapproved. He had had too mud cold- 
shouldering from Catholics in London and else- 
where. And perhaps he^ would ascribe something 
of Rina's attitude to feminine jealousy — the young 
wife's dislike of her husband's old friends. Mark- 
ham shrank from the hours that lay immediately be- 
fore him. Whatever they held for him they were 
certain to be miserable hours of discomfiture and 
perhaps shame. He would have to bear all the 
brunt of it— would have to lay himself open to base 
charges of ingratitude, forgetfulness of benefits, and 
caprice. ... 

At the back of all his arguments there lurked the 
man's intense dislike to submission to a woman's 
suggestion. Rina must learn that he was master 
at least of his own conduct. He would gladly ex- 
tend the same perfect liberty to her, but she must 
clearly understand that he could not be coerced. 
He would keep his promise faithfully in the spirit; 
all intimate friendship with the Guises was at an 
end, but to-night if they chanced to meet face to face 
he must greet them with the civility demanded of 
an old acquaintance. . . • 



CHAPTER XX 

THEY were a little late in going down to dinner 
that night. The big dining-room, which had 
been cleverly constructed from the cortile of the 
ancient monastery that had stood on the site of the 
hotel, was almost full. The ancient massive pillars 
now supported the arched roof, and the single im- 
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mense window at the western end framed a delicious 
prospect of sea and sky with a foreground of ver- 
dure in which a solitary cypress stood up like a 9pire 
of black smoke. The Proctors had a little table 
near this window and Rina always sat facing it. 
To-night she could see the dark outline of the 
cypress emphasizing the pallor of the moon-washed 
slcy which was faintly dusted with stars. 

Markham followed his wife into the room, look- 
ing straight ahead of him as if he were determined 
not to recognize any of the assembled company; 
there was a touch of self-conscious arrogance in his 
mien. Rina was looking superb and he found him- 
self enjoying the knowledge ; she had so much grace 
and distinction apart from the beauty of her face. 
A vague hope filled his heart that the Guises, who 
were surely unaware of his presence in the hotel, 
would dine in their own room. They were not soci- 
able when traveling, as it generally meant a time 
of repose and recuperation for them both, and he 
knew that they disliked making hotel acquaintances. 
They travelea to get away from people and to re- 
fresh their minds with new scenes. But this hope 
of his was of the flattering kind and soon gave place 
to an ugly little fear that the Guises had come to 
Italy for a definite reason connected with himself, 
and that they were certainly present somewhere in 
the long dining-room. 

He sat by Kina's side, not opposite to her as he 
did not want to obstruct her view of the night sky. 
But to-night he turned a little sideways, leaning his 
elbow on the table so that his back was slightly 
turned to the assembled company. 

"Are they here? Did you see them as we came 
in?" he asked in a nervous tone. 

"No, I didn't look," Rina answered. 

Markham disliked the sense of constraint that had 
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arisen between himself and his wife since the little 
scene in the. garden. He fancied there was a touch 
of coldness in her manner toward him. He resented 
her attitude, which seemed to put him in the wrong. 
She said hastily: 

"It really can't matter to either of us if they are 
here or not." 

"Oh, you are absurd," said Markham quickly. 

He felt that Rina was quite unreasonable ; she was 
making a mountain out of a molehill ; she did not in 
the least realize how completely he had freed him- 
self- More to annoy her than for any other reason, 
for her remark had made him irritable, he turned 
round and gave a deliberate glance that searched 
the whole room. 

He saw the Guises sitting opposite to each other 
at a small table to the right of the door, in the far 
corner of the room. It was always impossible for 
late arrivals to secure a table near the window, 
especially when the hotel was at all full. 

Adrian Guise happened to be looking in Mark- 
ham's direction; their eyes met. He nodded and 
smiled and called his wife's attention to Markham; 
bows were exchanged. Markham's face was per- 
fectly grave and composed as he greeted them in this 
distant fashion, he did not smile. Then he turned 
away and began to talk to Rina. He felt slightly 
ashamed at this almost childish manifestation of in- 
dependence, and there was a veiled scorn in her * 
eyes that stung him. 

They discussed the food, Rina responding indiffer- 
ently; she was eating very little. Presently Mark- 
ham said: 

"Do you really want to go away to-morrow?" 
"There's nothing else to do," she answered, look- 
ing at him with a kind of curiosity. 
"Where shall we go?" 
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"Anywhere you like. It's impossible to stay 
here." 

"Why impossible?" he asked. 

Rina looked at him quite gravely and did not an- 
swer. She was aware of his unreasonable and re- 
sentful mood. He reminded her to-night of the 
misunderstood, rather sullen Markham who had 
sometimes been visible at Stones. 

"Why is it impossible?" he repeated. 

"Oh, Markham dear, you know that as well as 
I do." 

"If I consulted myself— my own feelings — my 
own wishes, I should remain here," he said. 

There was a pause. Rina's heart beat a little 
more quickly. 

"Do you intend always to arrange everything — 
to rule our lives — to tell me what I am to ao in this 
dictatorial, authoritative way? Do you expect me 
always to obey you?" he demanded. 

His eyes flashed; his face was white with passion. 
Rina had never seen him really angry before, and 
there was something in his voice that made her 
afraid of him, with a shrinking, physical fear she 
had never experienced since she was a child and had 
been confronted by the tempestuous anger of her 
grandfather for some trivial offense. 

She had always run then if possible to her mother 
for protection, and she had the same half-formed 
wish for Helen's presence now. 

She answered in a cold voice that betrayed no ter- 
ror: 

"That is an exaggeration. I am only asking you 
to keep your promise to me. I am trying to make 
it easier for you — not more difficult. Do not let 
us discuss it, Markham, this isn't the time nor the 
place. Afterward." She looked at him entreat- 
ingly. 
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Markham relapsed into a sulky silence. That 
promise, which had been comparatively easy to 
make, had suddenly become a thorny thing of conten- 
tion. He intended to keep the spirit of it, but Rina 
was trying to bind him to the letter. She was going 
the right way to work, he told himself, if she in- 
tended to force him to seek refuge this evening in 
Adrian's society. 

"I have finished. Shall we go?" said Rina, ris- 
ing. The fruit lay untouched on her plate. Mark- 
ham's harsh words had made her feel suddenly 
lonely; she had a strange wish to cry. 

They both rose and left the room. Markham 
nodded again to Adrian as he passed, and there was 
an added geniality in his manner as he greeted him 
the second time, but he did not stop to speak to them 
as Rina feared that he might. They did not linger 
downstairs in the lounge that evening, but they went 
straight up to their rooms and strolled out on to the 
private terrace that belonged to their suite. 

It was warm and still. There was a faint odor of 
damp earth, mingling with the scent of those late 
autumn roses and a touch of brackishness from the 
sea. An immense umbrella pine stood up darkly in 
the foreground like a gigantic mop. They could see 
the light of a felucca moving starlike across the 
gray shadow of the sea that was pale with moon- 
light. Down by the shore they could hear a voice 
singing a monotonous melancholy refrain that had 
something oriental in its lilt 

Coffee was brought up to them and Rina poured 
it out while Markham lit his cigarette in silence. 

Suddenly Rina stretched her hand across the little 
iron table that stood between them. 

"Markham, dear, we mustn't quarrel. That 
would be too dreadful ;" she said, touching his hand 
with a gesture of entreaty. "We have been so 
happy up till now, haven't we?" 
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He was instantly mollified, flung away his ciga- 
rette, and coming over to her side he took her in his 
arms and crushed her almost violently to his heart, 
covering her face with kisses. 

"Oh, Rina darling, I'm a brute/ 1 he said, "Of 
course I'll do whatever you wish. I'll go wherever 
you like. Back to Naples — Rome— Florence— any- 
where, so that we can be alone together, just you 
and I." 

"Let us go to Naples, then, and make plans. It's 
on our way home and we didn't see it properly* 19 
Home to Kina was still the old Ubinaldi palace. 

"Shall we leave by the early train? Will it be 
too early for you, darling? It means leaving here 
for Castellamare soon after six, you know. 

"Oh, no," said Rina eagerly, "it's not at all too 
early. I'll tell Giovanna to pack at once." 

"And I'll go down and say we shan't want our 
rooms after to-morrow. I must tell them to call us 
in good time." 

^Don't be long, Markham." 

He was still holding her as if he never intended to 
let her go again. The hard clasp of his arms com- 
forted her, and gave her a sense of safety and 
security. She put up her face to be kissed; she 
wanted to be reassured that he did still love her, 
that he was not angry with her any more. Mark- 
ham kissed her in a long, tender fashion on lips and 
forehead and hair. Their reconciliation was so 
beautiful that she felt as if it more than compensated 
for the few sharp and angry words and the sense of 
fear they had evoked. When at last Markham left 
her to go downstairs and give the orders for their 
departure, she cried a little from sheer relief. They 
were happy, delicious tears. Rina could never re- 
member crying in just that way before. 
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She left the terrace reluctantly and went into her 
room to ring for the maid. She took off her dress, 
and put on a loose white wrapper very daintily made 
with lace and pale blue ribbons. Markham would 
certainly return in a few minutes; he had ndt seemed 
to wish to leave her even for that short space of 
time. 

He seemed dearer than ever to her to-night. She 
felt as if she had never quite realized how precious 
he was. The scene on the terrace, highly emotional 
as it had been, had taught her that he was still pas* 
sionately devoted to her. At first she had feared 
she had been wanting in tact, now she saw that she 
had done well to be perfectly firm on the subject of 
his promise. 

She felt a little exhausted with all the complicated 
emotions of the evening, and when Giovanna had 
come and was busy with the packing she threw a long 
dark cloak over her shoulders and went out again on 
to the terrace to wait there for Markham. 

Half an hour passed and then Giovanna came out 
to tell her that she had packed everything as far as 
she could; the remainder of the things must be put 
into the trunks in the morning. She would go now 
into the Signore's room to pack his things, and then 
she would go to bed. She wished Rma "Buona 
notte, buon riposo", as is the invariable custom in 
Italy, and then she left her alone. 

It was very still, but certain sounds became 
audible across the stillness, the crisp wash of the 
waves against the cliffs, the throbbing of a distant 
mandolin. Rina sat rather huddled in the far cor- 
ner of the terrace on a low basket chair. She leaned 
her arms on the deep stone ledge and gazed sea- 
ward, while a feeling of verv great anxiety took pos- 
session of her heart. Still Markham did not come. 
It was his usual habit to go up to bed much later 
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than she did; he was fond of going for a stroll the 
last thing, but to-night he had not mentioned such an 
intention and she could not account for his delay in 
joining her. She would have liked to sit with him 
for a Tittle out here on the terrace, under the stars. 

Suddenly she heard footsteps on the gravel path 
of the garden below. She bent her head over the 
wide ledge and looked down. Two figures passed 
her, going down the broad pale path to the sea. She 
could see the red, glowing light of a cigar. One 
was an immense man, tall, powerful ; his huge form 
looked almost gigantic in the wan moonlight. By 
his side a younger, slighter man moved with more 
rapid footsteps. The light from the lower rooms 
of the hotel illuminated them obscurely. Then she 
heard a low, trailing voice say : 

"Good night, Mark. Don t keep Adrian out too 
long. He isn't really a bit fit, and I'm afraid of the 
nifmt air f or him." 

Then she heard M arkham's gay laugh. 

"All right, Adelaide. I'll see he goes in in good 
time. Good night." 

"Mark" . . . "Adelaide." There was some- 
thing terrible to Rina in this careless interchange of 
Christian names, and in this familiar use of the 
shortened "Mark", which she had never heard her 
husband called before, even by his mother, she real- 
ized for the first time how close had been the inti- 
mate friendship of these three people, one of whom 
was her husband. Mark. . . . She shivered a lit- 
tle, this shortening of his name seemed to hold a sin- 
ister significance. She herself had never called him 
Mark. The fact was sharply brought home to her 
that before she had ever known him they had been 
the principal people in his life. They had seen him 

Eerhaps nearly every day, had had that everyday 
nowledge of all the little passing things of his life; 
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they had known his goings out and comings in, the 
trivial business of each day, its works and dis- 
appointments and pleasant successes, the little hopes 
and fears, forming a chain almost as indestructible 
in the closeness of its intimacy as that which knits 
families together. These little happenings of 
Markham's life were hers now, they formed one 
with her own. But she saw that he must have made 
a far greater sacrifice in renouncing these friends of 
his than she had ever imagined. Tust now she could 
put aside all its unpleasant significance and look at 
it from the purely human side. It was a friendship 
which had given a great deal to Markham. He had 
taken perhaps more than he had given, with that 
graceful carelessness of his. But he had undoubtedly 
valued it, and to give it up must have entailed suffer- 
ing and sacrifice. . . . 

These people, morever, had stood for something 
else, something more, in his life, still setting aside 
all that was disagreeable and dangerous. They 
were both very clever and intelligent; they had made 
their mark in the world, he as a writer, she as a 
speaker, and their house in London was a little cen- 
ter where brilliant men and women gathered. From 
this milieu Rina was aware that she had abruptly 
wrenched Markham. It was the price she had 
made him pay for her love, for his marriage with 
her. She had felt that she had rendered him a ser- 
vice, but it was the hard service of the surgeon who 
amputates a limb that is a danger to life itself. 
Necessary, perhaps, but always there is something a 
little cruel in the remedy . . . He had never 
spoken of the pain to her. But surely it must have 
given him moments of sharp pain. And in the sun- 
dering of all friendships, as of all loves, there must 
always be an element of disloyalty, shame, ingrati- 
tude. Markham must have tasted that bitterness 
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when he had thrown over these friends for a per- 
fectly legitimate reason because she had insisted 
upon it. That was the hard human side which she 
had never before allowed herself to envisage* She 
had even felt a little sense of pride and triumph in 
taking him away from them when his mother with all 
her efforts had failed in the task. But to be able to 
look at the case from these novel points of view and 
sympathize in a sense with this fresh aspect of it, 
made Rina fear that she must be losing something of 
that crystal-clear vision of her girlhood, something 
too of that delicate scrupulousness of conscience 
which had often been rather a torment to her in 
the old days. She began to ask herself if she had 
been quite wise, quite tactful, to put Markham to so 
severe a test. It is true that her guardians had in- 
sisted upon that promise quite as much as she had, 
and had made it an irreducible condition of their 
engagement and subsequent marriage. 

And then, as if to support their view, and her own 
as until now she had always believed it, there came 
back to her mind some of those unforgotten sen- 
tences from the startling pages of "The Chess- 
board." She remembered me poison of them that 
had produced in her almost a physical sense of 
nausea. She recalled her fierce anger that such a 
book should be permitted at Stones. And after- 
ward Markham had told her it had been written by a 
man who had once been a Catholic. He had made 
money and fame by the book. And now out there 
in the pallid moonlitgarden Markham was talking 
to this very man. They would have a great deal 
to say to each other; they had not met since last 
May. Five months . . . And in the interval 
Markham and she had been married. They had 
certainly been the most important months of her 
life ; they had decided in a very final way her future 
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destiny. She had been almost too happy even to 



separate herself and Markham. Although they had 
not been married many weeks she was conscious that 
her marriage had brought to her a serenity and 
peace which her girlhood had never known. And 
now she felt that she had never really loved Mark- 
ham until to-night, when her whole heart was crying 
out to him to return to her — to leave this man who 
was the declared enemy of the Faith they both so 
ardently cherished — to respect the promise he had 
made and by which alone he had been permitted to 
win her for his wife. 

At last she grew cold and cramped from sitting 
there so long. There was no sound of footsteps on 
the path, no echo of approaching voices. Rina 
forced back the desolate tears that were threatening, 
and rose from her seat. She gave one look at the 

Sirden that was now wrapped in heavy shadow, 
en she went back into her room. The trunks 
gaped half-filled on the floor, reminding her that she 
would have to be up early and that if she did notgo 
to bed soon she would get no sleep that night The 
hotel was hushed in silence; most people must have 

Sme to bed. In one of these rooms perhaps Mrs. 
uise was sleeping soundly, glad to think that Mark- 
ham had not quite deserted them, satisfied at the 
accomplishment of what had perhaps been a deliber- 
ate intrigue. What did they think of her, these 
people? Perhaps just the usual banal opinion — 
that she was a jealous young wife who resented her 
husband's forming any friendships apart from her. 

Perhaps indeed they would despise Markham — 
and tell him so— for his easy submission to his wife's 
will. That would inflame anew the anger he had 
betrayed that night at dinner when he had asked her 
if she intended always to arrange everything — ex- 
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peering him to obey ... Then had come die 
reconciliation, the vehement kisses, the passionate, 
almost uncontrolled contrition of Markham. He 
loved her, and so far there had been no diminution 
in the ardor and devotion of his love. But would 
he always love her in this way? Would there not 
come a day when perhaps he would discover that 
she could not satisfy all his intellectual needs, that 
she was not a brilliant, cultivated woman like Ade- 
laide Guise? 

For the first time a very real fear for the future 
invaded Rina's heart. She saw the possibility of 
her becoming less to Markham, the danger of their 
marriage proving a failure — tragic contingencies of 
which me last few smiling radiant weeks had given 
no least hint. 

She did not go to bed but sat there shivering in 
an armchair, ft was after midnight when she heard 
footsteps in the passage, and Markham opened the 
door of his own room, very sofdy as if he were 
afraid of disturbing her. She went to the door that 
connected the two rooms and opened it. 

"Markham," she said, and her voice trembled a 
litde. Her shivering increased from nervousness 
and she felt that he must notice she was shaking. 

"My dearest Rina, why aren't you in bed? You 
ought to have been there hours ago ! You'll never 
be fit for an early start." 

His voice rang out authoritatively but there was 
a touch of contempt and annoyance in his tone that 
made her wince. 

"Do go to bed at once," he said sharply. "It's 
ever so late." 

"Why — why are you so late, Markham? You've 
been gone hours." 

She wished she could have steadied her voice but 
it was impossible. 
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Markham looked at her with bright, scornful eyes. 

"There is nothing at all to be tragic about. I've 
only been talking to Adrian in the garden." 

Rina stood there watching him. She felt as if she 
were in a dream; it seemed so impossible that Mark- 
ham should be really saying just those words to her. 

He came up to her and laid his hand not unkindly 
on her shoulder. 

"So you see I have been a naughty disobedient 
boy," he said in a careless, defiant way. "Naturally 
we had a thousand things to talk about, and it's done 
me good, and blown some of the cobwebs away. He 
is such a clever, amusing fellow. You mustn't scold 
me to-night, Rina. And don't please look so tragic 
and depressing." He took her face in his hands 
and kissed her in a careless, good-humored way 
which she felt too weak and wretched to resist. 



He spoke to her as if she were a little child. 
"Good night," said Rina in a dazed way. She 
still could not believe that the scene was real. If 
she had been able to believe it she thought it would 
certainly have broken her heart. She turned away 
and went back to her own room, shutting the door. 
She was crying, and she did not want Markham to 
hear the sound of her unrestrained sobbing. 

Did Adrian Guise mean to take his revenge and 
punish her through Markham? In her forlorn and 
utter misery she felt that this might indeed be the 
case * . . 



IT was very dark when they set forth upon their 
drive to Castellamare on the following morning 
about half-past six. It was fine and very still ; there 
was scarcely any wind, but the movement of the car 
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traveling rapidly made the air stir against their 
faces. Markham and Rina sat in the tonneau of the 
car, which was an open one; the maid Giovanna sat 
by the chauffeur in front. The remainder of die 
motor was piled up with luggage, trunks and baga 
and suit-cases. 

The cool air revived Rina. She had spent a most 
miserable night, sleepless, feverish. She was ex- 
hausted and her eyes hurt her. Markham sat by 



spoken to each other beyond what was absolutely 
necessary since the scene in his room last night 

To tell the truth, Markham was feeling some- 
what ashamed of himself , but he felt that it would 
be fatal to acquaint Rina with the fact. She had 
obtained her own way in this matter of their sudden 
departure from Sorrento, and she ought to feel 
satisfied with this barren little victory. 

Presently the first gleam of dawn showed white 
and brilliant over the eastern hills, faintly illuminat- 
ing their summits. The mountains emerged from 
that cold sea of light. Soon all the coast was de- 
fined with the precision of a silhouette, and Vesu- 
vius appeared, wonderfully beautiful, gray as a 
doud, with a soft plume of smoke ascending from 
its summit and melting into the upper air. Now as 
the sun touched it the plume was faintly gilded and 
shone like golden incense floating up to heaven. 
The sky changed from white to green and little rosy 
clouds wandered lazily across its surface or hung 
in flower-like clusters above the sea. The sea was 
like a lake, still and dear and colorless as glass with 
a flat, unbroken surface. The idle red and white 
sails of the feluccas were mirrored in it . . . 

"Adrian means to stay for another month at 
least," said Markham lighting a cigarette and look- 




They had not 
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ing straight in front of him. <4 I envy him. He 
talks of wintering at Capri." 

Evidently his thoughts were full of his friend 
Then as Rina did not reply he added: 

"He says Capri will be full of people this winter, 
and there's a decent English colony — artists and 
writers and people with ideas." 

Yes — he was thinking of the world he had left, 
and perhaps asking himself if it had been worth 
while to make such heavy, such unusual, sacrifices as 
had been imposed upon him. 

To-day the rift between herself and Markham 
seemed to Rina immeasurably wide. It is true that 
she had won her point and they had left Sorrento 
and the Guises behind them, but at what cost had she 
achieved this victory? He was coming with her 
reluctantly, resentfully, perhaps regretting that he 
could not form part of that happy English gather* 
ing at Capri. He was bent, too, on showing her 
that he had come away unwillingly. This thought 
cut her to the heart; she felt weak and dispirited, 
ready to cry. Would it be long before he tor^ave 
her tor what she had done? At present reconcilia- 
tion seemed out of the question; she did not even 
desire it It would seem like a patched-up peace. 
They were strangers this morning. And yesterday, 
not twenty-four hours ago, their happiness had been 
perfect and complete. There had teen no cloud in 
the sky to presage that coming storm. 

u And then for the spring they've been lent a villa 
at Fiesole." 

At Fiesole? . . . But it was unlikely that she 
and Markham would be in Florence themselves next 

Spring. By that time they would surely have settled 
own to their new life at Stones; they would have 
taken possession of the old gray house on the Cots- 
wold Hills. Mrs. Proctor was only awaiting their 
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return from their honeymoon to evacuate it; after 
their arrival she intended to leave for Italy and 
settle somewhere in an apartment, only returning to 
England for a few weeks in the summer. 

They are going to remain abroad some time, 
then?" she asked in a colorless voice. 

"Yes, they've let their house in town. Adrian 
hasn't been well and he wants a rest, he's so bothered 
with people in London. The doctor said he'd better 
winter in a warmer climate. Adelaide always likes 
what he likes — she's very unselfish." 

Rina felt the reproach in his voice. It was his 
way of informing her that she preferred her own 



"Adrian isn't a fool. He knew quite well our 
coming off like this was a put-up job, and of course 
he guesses the reason!" 

Kina's face was flushed. 

"They know, in fact, my dear Rina, that you've 
got me well in hand. I'm a weak idiot, and I can 
tell you I was ashamed to look Adrian and Adelaide 
in the face last night 1" 

"Oh, Markham," said Rina entreatingly. 

"Yes, you needn't look so glum about it. YouVc 
got your own way — witness this delicious early 
morning drive. But you might look a little more 
pleased with your success I" 

Rina did not speak; she felt that in his present 
bitter mood it would be more prudent to keep silence. 
Soon he would come to his senses and be sorry. But 
just now he seemed to be bent on hurting her. 

They had reached the top of the hill, following 
the winding white road that ascended through 
groves of orange and olive and spreading empty 
vineyards. Deep ravines, thickly wooded with 
chestnut-trees, aflame in their autumn bravery of 
bright gold, sloped sheer down to the sea. Some- 
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times they passed through the streets of a little town, 
perched almost on the edge of the cliff and looking 
from its eyrie across the lovely expanse of the Bay. 
Now they could see the chain of towns that stretched 
along the coast from Castellamare to Naples. 
Naples was emerging from the morning mist, and 
the city was half in shadow and half touched with a 
liquid golden radiance that flooded the pale houses. 
Then the car dipped down the hill and soon they 
were speeding along the flat and dusty road that led 
to Castellamare. They met with little traffic on 
the way; once they passed a tram, and sometimes 
they had to stop while a youthful person of pro- 
nounced Neapolitan type essayed to get his recalci- 
trant mules sufficiently to one side of the narrow 
road to permit them to pass. 

By the time they had descended from the car at 
Castellamare and made their way into the already 
crowded little station Rina felt that she had passed 
through one of the most actively miserable hours of 
her life. Had she really offended Markham past 
forgiveness? Once he had assured her that he 
only needed her — that he would give up everything 
and every one in the world to gain her love. And 
already it was not sufficient for him, already he was 
beginning to discover perhaps that he had paid too 
high a price. 

She wondered what explanations had passed be- 
tween him and Adrian last night. How much had 
he told him of the pressure that had been brought 
to bear upon him? But whatever had passed he 
was in a mood of bitter rebellion. Perhaps they 
had ridiculed him for his facile submission. 

They spent a few unhappy days at Naples. 
Letters came from Sorrento, and Rina learned to 
know Adrian's writing. She wondered if Markham 
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replied to these missives, but she believed that his 
sense of honor was top strong for such a course as 
that. Not a word more was said on the subject, but 
there had been also no attempt at a reconciliation. 
They went sight-seeing together, and outwardly there 
did not seem to be much amiss between the young 
couple. They drove together along that incompar- 
able coast, with its views of sea and sky and of the 
beautiful outlines of Ischia and of Capri. But al- 
ways she felt as if Markham — her Markham — were 
a thousand miles away, estranged and alienated. 
She felt, too, the atmosphere of cold pride that for- 
bade him to speak. * 

In those first days of their honeymoon she had 
believed the contest finished, and now it seemed as 
if only the second round had been played. And she 
was losing; she was no longer quite so sure of her 
own strength, of her power of keeping Markham 
from the threatened danger. 

Rina was convinced that the Guises' appearance 
at Sorrento had not been an accidental one. They 
must have heard that she and Markham were there 
and had deliberately sought him out. They were 
not going to lose him without a struggle. Rina was 
aware that the apostate is seldom content with his 
own apostasy; he is, on the contrary, the most violent 
and unscrupulous of proselytizers. He has evil things 
on his side, strong, violent, and malignant powers. 
He is astute and plausible as only the lapsed can be. 
All his old knowledge of grace and holiness is per- 
verted and used to these new ends. Rina saw in 
Adrian a magnified force, immense, unscrupulous, 
determined. Markham, by his marriage with a 
Catholic, brought up in pious surroundings, had 
slipped out of his hands, but he was to be recalled ; 
they were lying in wait for him. All the Catholic 
world of London had once looked askance at Mark- 
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ham Proctor as a man who had in a tense jeopard- 
ized his birthright. He was known as a friend 
of Adrian Guise s, and also as one of the most habit- 
ual frequenters of his house. The fact that he was 
an unmarried man of wealth, position, and impor- 
tance, could not give Markham the entree to strict 
Catholic houses. Rina was able to see these things 
with perfect clearness; before her marriage she had 
not minimized the danger which in her first happi- 
ness she believed to be at an end. Markham had the 
artistic temperament, and he lent himself very eas- 
ily to exterior influences. He was impulsive, warm- 
hearted, easily stirred to anger. She had not been 
fundamentally disillusioned, for from the first there 
had been no illusions. She had always known what 
people said about Markham, and she knew, too, 
that those things had been justified. Before his 
marriage, Adrian Guise had deliberately tried to rob 
the young man of his faith. He had not as yet 
strayed, as Father Laurence had put it, but he was 
straying. The man who wrote "The Chessboard" 
could use subtle arguments, clever, insidious, ter- 
rible, and he would not scruple to use them. Mark- 
ham had evinced an ever growing carelessness about 
his religion; one by one he gave up those little de- 
vout practices, which the man who loves his reli- 

S'on very deeply always cherishes. But with him 
e ties of heredity were sufficiently vigorous to re- 
sist an encroachment on the stronghold of faith 
itself; he had been educated to understand the sac- 
rifices his forefathers had made for the Church. 
At first, he had gone to the Guises 9 house without 



admiration for Adrian's intellect. When his 
mother had objected he had laughed at her fears. 
And Adrian was very careful; he did not wish to 
frighten Markham away; he wanted the process 
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to be gradual, imperceptible, and very thorough. 
Then, one (lay, he would awake to that wonderful 
liberty that is the reward of the soul that has had 
the strength to free itself from all spiritual fetters 
and is enfranchized from all narrow religious dog- 
mas. He would lend his youth, his intellect, his 
charm, to the work Adrian had set out to do. 
Adrian was as fanatical in his apostasy as a fakir. 
All strong men who have lent their strength to a 

E articular cause desire disciples to lead and train, 
lis must not be a sterile mission. The immense, 
phenomenal success of "The Chessboard" had 
fanned his enthusiasm to flame. His enemy was the 
Catholic Church, and he felt assured that in this 
enmity he had thousands of sincere sympathizers. 
The work of the Church was spreading; missions 
were springing up all over England; there had been 
the recent influx of exiled religious communities re- 
ceived and welcomed in England to her eternal 
honor. Adrian's was not a voice crying solitarily 
in the wilderness; his work found ready sympa- 
thizers, ready helpers. The book had made him 
comparatively a rich man. Little by little, he per- 
mitted the secret of his authorship to escape. He 
was engaged to Adelaide at that time. She had 
been attracted to him by his fearless speaking at a 
lecture given in a private house, and their marriage 
took place soon afterward. They were neither of 
them very young at the time, and they had had no 
children. 

During those days at Naples the constraint be- 
tween the Proctors became more glacial. Rina rose 
alone now to go to Mass in the early morning, for 
Markham never offered to accompany her. She 
came back, pale and tired, and took her early coffee 
in her room. They spent the mornings in sightsee- 
ing, the afternoons in driving, but all the charm had 
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departed from such expeditions. She felt in those 
days as if Markham had ceased to love her, and 
at the precise moment, when her own love for him 
had increased to a point she had not hitherto 
dreamed of. His very peril, and the imminence of 
it, had made him most passionately dear. Surely 
God would hear her prayers and give him back 
to her. 

One morning she saw nothing at all of Markham. 
By the time she returned to the hotel, after Mass, 
he had already gone out, leaving no word for her. 
All the morning passed, and still he did not return. 
It was the first time he had left her thus completely 
alone, and she wondered what it might signify. 
The day was wet, and she stayed indoors until the 
midday breakfast. From the window of her bed- 
room she could hardly see the sea; the coast was 
completely blotted out, and the lovely shape of 
Ischia was invisible. Markham, careless of the 
weather, had gone for a long tramp. He was very 
restless and unquiet in those days, and in reality he 
was quite as unhappy as Rina. 

He came into her room just before twelve o'clock, 
and, shutting the dopr, he went up to her and laid 
his hand on her shoulder. 

"Look here, Rina, I simply can't stand this any 
more. I don't know what is the matter with you. 
He looked with a kind of resentment at her pale 
face. "Do you feel ill? If you do, for goodness' 
sake say so, and we'll go back to Florence. You 
look simply awful!" 

"To Florence?" repeated Rina, as if she had 
not heard the questions about her health. The sug- 
gestion filled her with a kind of nervous terror. 
She had said nothing in her letters to her mother 
about the Guises' sudden appearance at the hotel 
at Sorrento, nor of her subsequent estrangement 
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with Markham. The truth was too bitter to be 
written, and then, at first, she had hoped the cold- 
ness would pass, and that they would be friends 
again. But to go back as they were, bitterly sep- 
arated after a few weeks' honeymoon, would be a 



would have been unendurable. She could not meet 
her mother, and tell her how and why she had failed. 
She was Markham's wife, and her loyalty was of a 
fine and delicate quality. It seemed to her that she 
simply could not go back to her mother now and 
tell her that what she had feared had come to pass. 
Markham had seen his friends again, and instead 
of keeping away from them, as he could quite eas- 
ily have done, he had deliberately sought out Adrian, 
had a long interview with him. These people were 
trying to win him back, and he was struggling 
savagely against the love that would have held him 
from them. To speak of her pain would have been 
equally impossible. She felt that she could only 
bear it at all as long as she was able to hide it in 
her own heart. 

"Oh, Markham, we can't go back to Florence 
like this," she said with sudden courage. 
"Like what?" He looked at her sharply. 
"As we are now. Oh, you know quite well what 



"You mean you don't want them to know so soon 
that you've made a mistake?" 

She rose and came a little nearer. 

"Have I made a mistake?" she said. 

"Judging by your very dismal looks, I should 
say you had." 

His eyes, hard and bright, gazed pitilessly at her. 
Unhappiness had certainly dimmed the splendor of 
her beauty. 

She was paler and thinner than the joyous-look- 



confession of failure 




I mean. 1 
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ing girl he had married, nay, than the radiant wife 
or those first glad weeks. Her eyes were heavy — 
perhaps she had been crying at night — and the dark 
stains under them made them look unnaturally 
large. But he felt little compunction. The suffer- 
ing was mutual, and he assured himself that the 
fault was chiefly hers. She had taken him away 
from his friends who, whatever their religious 
views, had always shown him charity and sympathy. 

"Couldn't we go to Stones?" she suggested teebly. 

"You mean — you won't mind if my mother 
knows?" 

"She'll understand — she won't need explana- 
tions," said Rina. 

"A cheerful prospect for mel" said Markham, 
stung to irritation at the proposal. "I don't think 
I feel quite up to the very strenuous atmosphere of 
Stones justnow." 

"As we intend to live there, it seems to me that 
the sooner we settle down to the life there, the bet- 
ter. We both find this perpetual traveling trying. 
And Stones is our home. 

"You'd never stand an English winter," he told 
her; "you can have no idea how dreary it is, espe- 
cially in the country, when one doesn't care for 
sport. . We neither of us hunt — there would be ab- 
solutely nothing to do." 

"I am sure I should not find it dreary," she an- 
swered. 

"Well, anyhow, we can't possibly go home with- 
out passing through Florence and saying good-by 
to your mother. So you had better make up your 
mind to go there sooner or later." 

It was perfectly true, and she knew that to leave 
suddenly for England without going to Florence 
would necessitate an explanation which she did not 
wish to give. Whichever way she looked, there 
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was, metaphorically speaking, a cul-de-sac, made 
the more hopelessly Impassable by Markham's de- 
termined attitude. There was a little pause. 

But even the stormy little discussion had broken 
the ice; that glacial, frigid courtesy, which had 
seemed so hostile, had really been infinitely more 
painful. Rina recognized this; it gave her courage. 

"Markham," she said, "we can t go on like this. 
You know we can't — it's dreadful for us both, and 
it's wrong. Can't you forgive me?" She went up 
to him and touched his hand timidly, remembering 
with a pang how confidently she had been accus- 
tomed to take it in hers, and how he had welcomed 
that caressing touch. His face grew less hard, and 
he did not take his hand away. 

"Please forgive me, Markham. I am very un- 
happy, too. And I love you very much " Her 

voice broke a little, the tears were swimming in her 
eyes, that looked now like deep pools. She was 
longing; for him to speak. "Don't you care any 
more? she went on. "You seemed to find it so 
easy to care at first. Is it so difficult now?" 

He looked at her steadily. She was beautiful, and 
she was suffering. She loved him, and his continued 
coldness and hostility were hurting her. Her little 
appeal touched him. 

Rina, darling," he said brokenly. 

He held out his arms, she crept into them; she 
hid her face on his breast. But he lifted it gently 
with his hand and kissed her as it seemed to her he 
had never kissed her before, murmuring words of 
passionate love.^ 

And thus their second reconcilation was effected. 
But the estrangement seemed always to Rina to have 
left a little scar upon her heart that would dread an 
infliction of another wound in the same place. She 
loved Markham more than ever, but she also feared 
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him more, and felt less certain to him, even of his 
love. There was danger still for him, and he needed 
all her prayers. 



CHAPTER XXII 

When they arrived at the old Ubinaldi palace, 
Helen saw only the blissfully happy noney* 
moon couple she had so confidently expected to find. 
Rina was absolutely silent on the subject of the epi- 
sode at Sorrento. 

But, deep in her heart, there was a little fear 
which was wont to spring up at the most unlikely 
moments and assail her with dread of the future. 
Supposing the plan of wintering in Capri should 
fall through, and should prove to be only one of 
those idle dreams in which people who are aimlessly 
traveling sometimes indulge? Supposing, however, 
that this should happen and Adrian and his wife 
should arrive at the villa at Fiesole sooner than they 
had originally intended? Sometimes Rina almost 
felt as if her very dread of it would cause their 
coming to materialize. Another struggle, such as 
she had had at Naples, might make shipwreck of 
her happiness. 

It was soon settled that she and Markham were 
to remain for, at any rate, a few weeks in Florence. 
The old prince wished it, for he missed Rina's shin- 
ing young presence more than he liked to say. 
Helen, too, was anxious to have her daughter near 
her, and, as Mrs. Proctor had already packed up 
and gone to Egypt, Stones was shut up, and there 
seemed no real necessity for their immediate return 
to England. 

Markham readily fell in with this suggestion, for 
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the life at the old palace was exactly to his liking. 
He aq# Rina had their own apartment, a large, very 
sunny one with half a dozen rooms and big win- 
dows looking down from a great height upon the 
Arno. They had their meals with the old prince 
and Helen, but otherwise they were perfectly inde- 
pendent. Rina, who was less favorably disposed 
to the plan, made no opposition. 

There was much to be said in favor of their re- 
maining in Florence for the present. The old prince 
was in failing health; since the summer there had 
been a great change in him. He had missed his 
granddaughter, and, now that he had forgiven her 
for marrying an Englishman and for not marrying 
Toni Delfim, he was even more fond of her than 
he had been before. The presence of a younger 
man also cheered him. He liked Markham, who 
was a patient and cheery listener to his longest sto- 
ries of people who had been perhaps dead and gone 
for more than half a century. 

Markham, too, found much to amuse and enter- 
tain him in Florence. He discovered many kindred 
spirits among the younger colony of English artists 
and writers, who had settled in the City of Flowers. 
He soon began to work again, stimulated by the 
sight of others industriously employed, and his work 
was better and more serious than it had been since 
he had made the copies in the galleries for the 
chapel at Stones. Both he and Rina seemed per- 
fectly happy and satisfied. And, when Helen saw 
them kneeling side by side at Mass in the little 
chapel at the old palace, she felt that Rina had 
been abundantly justified in her choice, and justified, 
too, in accepting the risk that had filled every one 
else with so much anxiety. 

Rina saw what was for her an entirely new side 
of Florentine life — the English side. She and Mark- 
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ham were much sought after, and they lunched and 
dined out frequently. Markham was delisted at 
the admiration his young wife eyoked wherever she 
went. She was more lovely than ever that first win- 
ter of her marriage. She and Maria Binaldi saw a 
good deal of each other, for they had resumed 
something of their old friendship on a new foot- 
ing. Besides, Markham liked Maria, and they often 
lunched with her at the Delfini palace. She amused 
him, and she often accompanied them sightseeing, 
for she knew Florence by heart. And she was just 
the kind of clever, frank, sophisticated woman that 
attracted Markham. They had (not as yet seen 
Toni, for he still spent most of his time in the 
country. 

One day, however, when Maria had invited them 
to luncheon, they found, to their surprise, that Toni 
was one of die party. It was the first time that 
he and Rina had met since her marriage. ^ He came 
into the room a few minutes after their arrival. 
Bowing low, he kissed Rina's hand, and then was 
presented to Markham. He looked a good deal 
older since the spring, Rina thought, though per- 
haps it was only in contrast to her husband's gay 
youthfulness. But there was certainly more gray 
in his hair and in his carefully trimmed beard. 
Markham was astonished at his elderly aspect, and 
wondered why he could ever have been regarded as 
a suitable parti for Rina. He had always felt a 
secret jealousy of the eminently eligible Toni, but 
that feeling swifdy vanished when he beheld him 
in the flesh. He seemed so utterly without his sis- 
ter's charm, and Markham secretly dubbed him a 
stick. 

When they were seated at luncheon, Maria 
turned suddenly to Markham and said: 
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"I met some friends of yours yesterday, Mr. 
Proctor — they were asking about vou." 

"Friends of mine?" Markham both looked and 
was frankly puzzled. But Rina felt a quick little 
stab of fear; she turned with an anxious look to 
Maria Binaldi. 

"English people," said Maria unconcernedly, "a 
Mr. Guise and his wife. Very charming and agree- 
able people, but not your sort at all, my dear Rina — 
you would be shocked to death at them ! They are 
not at all bien-pensant, and Mr. Guise has written 
a book that is on the Index, so they are really just 
the kind of people one would expect to meet at the 
Emminsons where, in fact, they were having tea. 
But I know so many pious and excellent people that 
it is quite a relief sometimes to talk to those who are 

not! 

She chattered on in her gay, half-malicious way, 
and she did not notice the silence of her guests, nor 
the change that had come over their faces. Rina 
was as white as if she had suddenly seen a specter 
of peculiarly malevolent aspect. Markham, on the 
other hand, had reddenea and looked singularly 
uncomfortable. 

"I know them, of course," he said after a mo- 
ment's pause, "but my wife has never met them." 

"Oh, Rina would be shocked, as I said just now 
— she would certainly smell sulphur if she found 
herself in the room with them!" said Maria laugh- 
ing. "But he is very entertaining. I remember read- 
ing his book — it made a sensation at the time. Toni, 
you read 'The Chessboard/ didn't you ?" 

"No, I did not," said Toni with unusual em- 
phasis; "you know quite well, Maria, that I never 
read books that are on the Index, nor do I have 
them in the house." He paused for a moment, and 
then, turning to Markham, he said sharply: "The 
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author of 'The Chessboard 9 is a friend of yours?" 

"Yes — I knew them very well before my mar- 
riage," said Markham stiffly. He felt that Delfini 
was surprised at the admission, and was secretly 
criticizing him. 

"They are only staying with the Emminsons' till 
the villa is ready. They have been lent a little fur- 
nished one at Fiesole tor the winter and spring," 
explained Maria Binaldi. 

"I wish you would not go to the Emminsons', 
Maria," said Antonio. He very seldom interfered 
with his sister's actions, but he heartily disliked her 
intimacy with these people. Mrs. Emminson had 
been divorced by her first husband, and they had 
come to Florence in the hope of finding doors less 
hermetically sealed against them than they had been 
in London. They were rich, and had gathered 
around them a little coterie of kindred spirits by 
no means unsoiled and therefore the less inclined 
to throw stones. In most foreign towns there can 
be found a little English underworld of the kind, 
severely disregarded by the "English colony." 
Maria Binaldi, often bored and eager for novelty, 
enjoyed flying in the face of her friends' prejudices, 
and was wont to declare that she liked Mrs. Em- 
minson, and that there were plenty of excuses to be 
made for her. 

"My brother is terribly old-fashioned," she ex- 
plained to Markham, for she did not enjoy being 
reproved by Toni in front of other people. 

"One need not be exceptionally straitlaced to dis- 
approve of Mrs. Emminson, Delfini rejoined 
severely. 

"I confess I have never met any one so broad- 
minded as Mrs. Guise," continued Maria. "The 
only thing she seemed to disapprove of at all is the 
number of priests she sees in Italy. It never oc- 
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curred to me before — I suppose I am accustomed 
to them — and I pointed out to her that there are 
also an unusual number of churches, and at most of 
them there are a great many Masses said every 
morning. She only looked at me and said, 'How 
pitiable! 9 I couldn'tjielp laughing. Still, as I said, 
they are not bien-fensant, and I did not expect them 
to be. I take a holiday when I go to the Emmin- 
sonsM" 

"I advise you not to visit these friends of yours 
while they are staying with the Emminsons," said 
Conte Delfini, turning to Markham, and speaking 
as a much older man might speak when offering ad- 
vice to a younger one. *lt is not a milieu you would 
care for at all, nor would Donna Rina." 

"Oh, Rina would certainly have to take some holy 
water with her if she went there !" said Maria laugh- 
ing. "But tell me about the Guises, Mr. Proctor; 
are they well off?" 

"They used not to be, but he made a great deal 
out of 'The Chessboard 9 ," answered Markham in a 
measured tone. 

"He is not a Catholic, I suppose? One felt that 
he really knew a good deal about it — more than 
most people who write against the Church." 

"He used to be one," said Markham; "he is not 
anything now." 

"Then certainly Rina must not meet him," said 
Maria. "Fortunately they will be well out of the 
way at Fiesole— one need never go there. They are 
not the sort of people you can have at the palazzo, 
are they, Rina? But they spoke of you very affec- 
tionately, Mr. Proctor, and said they hoped to sec 
you." 

""Did they?" said Markham. 
"There are sometimes reasons that make it ex- 
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pedient for a man to give up his old friends when 
he is married," observed Conte Delfini. 

There was a little pause then, and Maria won- 
dered why Toni was so disagreeable and disapprov- 
ing to-day; he was behaving as if he did not like 
Markham. Perhaps he was jealous of him because 
Markham had stepped in andNqpn so easily what 
Toni had failed to win, 

Markham, too, felt the censure in the older man's 
tone, and the advice he had just given him touched 
a sore spot. He was irritated that Delfini should 
judge and condemn these friends of his, and disap- 
prove, as he evidently did, of his sister's having 
made their acquaintance. In this matter he would 
be very strongly ranged upon Rina's side. This 
thought angered Markham, and a steel-like glint 
came into his blue eyes. 

But why had they come to Florence so soon? 
This was only January, and they had talked vaguely 
of going to Fiesole in the spring. He was even an- 
noyed with himself for feeling so dismayed at the 
news. He could not possibly avoid seeing them — 
they might run across each other almost any day 
in the street — and Rina would be certain to make 
a fuss if he went to see them. It was all uncom- 
fortable situation for every one, and he wished 
Maria Binaldi had been less explicit in her lively ac- 
count of them. And they haa asked after him — 
had expressed a hope to see him. They were evi- 
dently perfectly acquainted with his presence in 
Florence. 

Perhaps she was a little sorry herself that she 
had spoken so frankly, for Toni did not seem at 
all inclined to let the subject drop, and he now 
turned once more to Markham. 

"As you are not very well acquainted with Flor- 
ence," he said, fixing his lusterless, melancholy eyes 
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upon Markham, "you will perhaps forgive me for 
being so impertinent as to advise you. You must not 
go by my sister; she is a law unto herself — are you 
not, Maria? But, to be frank, it is not to the Em- 
minsons, nor to the Guises, that the granddaughter 
of Prince Ubinaldi should go." 

"Surely I am the best judge whether my wife is 
to know my friends or not, said Markham, won- 
dering for the first time if Toni could be aware of 
die promise that had been exacted from him before 
his marriage. 

"In England — in London — I should not attempt 
to advise you. I imagined, however, that Catholics 
are as strict there as they are here, perhaps even 
more strict. s But, in Florence, I can tell you what 
would be said — what would be thought — if Donna 
Rina were to be seen in such circles. We belong 
to the Black Party, that puts the Church before alL 
And we do not play with fire. While Donna Rina 
remains in Florence she belongs to her grandfath- 
er's set — to the friends of his house and his family, 
people with kindred sympathies in religion and 
politics." 

Markham's face cleared; he thought Toni quite 
depressingly serious, and he made an attempt to put 
the matter on a lighter footing. 

"Well, I certaimy don't want to take my wife 
anywhere where she will imagine she smells sulphur 
or would want to sprinkle me with holy water," 
he said, adopting Maria Binaldi's flippant words. 
Although he spoke a little recklessly, his smile was 
charming, frank, and open as a boy's. "And I 
should be dreadfully sorry if I shocked the prince. 
Between you and me, ^ I think he's very easily 
shocked, and I should like to let a little fresh air 
into the palace 1" 

"He would certainly have a fit if he thought that 
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Rina had been to the Emminsons'," said Maria; 
"he has heard of them, of course, but I doubt if he 
has ever heard of Mr. Guise." 

Markham was satisfied from this speech that 
Maria, at any rate, was ignorant of those conditions 
laid down by the old prince before his grand- 
daughter's marriage could take place. 

"I should not dream of going to the Emmin- 
sons', " said Rina, who, up till mat moment, had 
kept silence. She added with courage: "Nor to 
the Guises'." 

Toni's attitude was a source of support to her; 
it gave her the.requisite temerity to make this speech. 

"My dear, you're married now," said Maria, 
"and you'll have to meet all kinds of people. You 
can't shut yourself up in a glass case, and you ought 
to be thankful that you can't. Most of us marry 
to get a little freedom!" 

"But I don't want freedom of that kind— the 
freedom to go to places my mother would object 
to," said Rina smiling. 

"Very excellent dutiful sentiments, my dear, but 
you are exactly one thousand and one years behind 
the times," replied Maria briskly. 

They were all four unconsciously taking sides, 
Markham and Maria, Toni and Rina. But to her- 
self Maria was thinking: "I was quite right, she 
would have made Toni an ideal wife; she is prim 
and old-fashioned enough even for him. But she'll 
bore this charming modern young man to death in 
a few months." She almost pitied Markham. 

"I really wonder how you will settle it," she said 
airily. "Shall you let her have her own way and 
snub your old friends, as Toni advises?" 

There was a little malice in her smile as she 
turned to Markham, for she had not yet forgiven 
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Rina for refusing Toni, and she enjoyed the oppor- 
tunity of making her feel a little uncomfort- 
able. 

"A Protestant husband has one enormous advan- 
tage over a Catholic one/' said Markham, "for his 
wife has to promise to obey him. With us, alas, 
it isn't so. Kina always does what she likes, and 
very often I obey her. That is why we get on so 
perfectly I" 

His touch of sarcasm did not escape Toni, who 
was rather surprised at it It must be said that 
neither he nor his sister were in the least aware that 
•this problem of Markham's friends had almost 
been instrumental in preventing his marriage with 
Rina. They did not know it was an ancient and 
sore subject whose traces were scored already upon 
these young people's pasts like deep wounds. It 
was for this reason that Rina was unable to adopt 
the light and flippant tone which the occasion seemed 
to demand, since it is impossible to expose one's 
own secret and private tragedies at a luncheon party. 
She envied Markham his power of detachment. He 
could talk about it lightly as if the question of die 
Guises had never threatened to come permanently 
and tragically between them. But when he said in 
that sarcastic tone:^ "That is why we get on so per- 
fectly," she felt as if he had dealt her a little sting- 
ing blow in the face. 

'That's a very pretty litde villa they have been 
lent," said Maria. "I know it well ; there is a gar- 
den and a small podere, and a splendid view. It is 
worth seeing, if only for the view. But I am tan- 
talizing you, Rina, tor I am sure you will never go 
and look at it. You know all the views so well, 
though, that it won't be such a deprivation to you 
as it will be to Mr. Proctor." 

"Oh, no doubt I shall see it," said Markham, 
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who did not at all want Maria to think that he 
was too submissive. "I adore looking at views, es- 
pecially when there is a sunset. And then neither 
of the Guises will ever look at it unless there is 
some one there to point it out to them. When he 
is at work he never leaves his writing-table, and she 
never leaves the typewriter. She types every word 
he writes." 

Rina was thankful when luncheon was at an 
end; it had been to her a very long and rather agi- 
tating meal, and her consternation at learning that 
the Guises were already in Florence had been very 

great. She wished that she and Markham had ful- 
Ued their original intention of going to Stones, but 
she had felt it would be selfish both to her mother 
and grandfather to insist upon this. 

Maria suggested that Toni should take Mark- 
ham to the picture-gallery, which he had never 
seen. 

"It is nothing wonderful," she told him, "but 
there are one or two things you ought to see. Toni, 
remember I told you that Mr. Proctor is an artist. 
You will find us in my salotto when you want us, 
and, in the meantime, Kina and I will talk over old 
times." 

She linked her arm in Rina's with a gesture of 
affection. Rina married to a young and brilliant 
man, and her beauty now the subject of considerable 
comment, was of tar (greater importance than the 
rather shy girl she had once befriended on Toni's 
account. But she was still at a loss to understand 
why Rina should have refused Toni and married 
Markham. Antonio would have suited her per- 
fectly, and her married life would then have formed 
a perfect sequence to her girlhood. She would have 
led the quiet, sheltered, rather domestic life of the 
pious "Black" Italian lady, and she would have 
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been perfectly contented, thinking of little beyond 
her husband and her children, her religion ana her 
works of charity. She would have gone only to 
houses where she would have met women of that 
same type, and she would certainly never have 
mixed with the Mrs. Emminsons and the Adrian 
Guises of this world. Why had she strayed into 
these wide and open spaces where freedom of 
thought and conduct was not only condoned, but en- 
couraged? 

"Well, my dear, you have become quite an Eng- 
lishwoman," said Maria, surveying her with her 
bold dark eyes, before whose scrutiny the girl shrank 
a little. She had not desired this interview alone with 



questioned. Like all people with a hidden wound, 
she feared the very sight of the scalpel. "I sup- 

Eose it was always m you, and the English husband 
as developed it. Well, he is very handsome and 
clever, the English husband, and, of course, you are 
still absurdly in love with him I" 

"Is it so absurd?" inquired Rina laughing. 
"No, but it astonishes me. I thought you were 
as cold as ice, and that you would never fall in love 
with anybody! But you must not be too strict 
and severe with him, for you must remember that 
he has not been brought up as you have been. 
Everything in England is much more mixed 
than it is with us, and you will have to learn to 
put up with the mixture whether you like it or 
not!" 

Rina was silent; she knew that Maria was allud- 
ing to this friendship of Markham's, and she wanted 
less than ever to discuss it. 

"Men always know quantities of people their 
wives wouldn't approve of," went on Maria, "un- 
less, of course, they are dreadfully proper and old- 



Maria, and she was afraid 
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fashioned, like dear old Toni. But his kind will 
soon be as extinct as the dodo!" 

"But can't you realize/ 9 said Rina, with sudden 
passion, for she was astonished at the wilful obtuse- 
ness of Maria, "that Mr. Guise is an enemy of die 
Church? He is an apostate himself, and his wife 
is violently opposed to religion in any form, but 
most of all to the Catholic religion. She thinks 
that all people ought to be free to do exactly as 
they wish, to judge for themselves whether a thing 
is good or evil. Naturally I don't want to know 
them, nor do I want Markham to go there. They 
are dangerous. And please— please, don't encour- 
age him to go there 1" 

"If jrou will take my advice," said^ Maria coolly, 
"you will do nothing to try to stop him. You can't 
expect a young and clever man like your husband to 
remain always tied to your apron-strings." 

"Can't you understand?" Rina began helplessly. 
She felt that in such a crisis as this Maria should 
have given her all the support one woman could 
give to another. 

"Oh, but I do most perfectly understand. Dan- 
gerous to faith — isn't that the idea? But do re- 
member your husband wasn't brought up in the 
Ubinaldi palace ! It's always hazardous for a wife 
to veto a man's old friends. You're not jealous, are 
you, Rina?" 

"I am not at all jealous," said Rina proudly. 
"People are sure to say that I am, though." 

"Yes, they are. That's why I advise you to take 
it quietly and not make a fuss." 

"If you were to see a person being slowly poi- 
soned — a person you cared for very much — wouldn't 
you try to interfere?" 

"I should try not to make the antidote too nasty," 
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smiled Maria wickedly. She thought that Rina was 
making a mountain out of a mole-hill. "Mr. Guise 
was perfectly charmed when I told him I had read 
'The Chessboard.' He thought me very broad- 
minded, especially as it's on the Index." 

Rina's heart sank; she almost wished she had not 
spoken to Maria auite so frankly. Markham would 
receive nothing but this careless encouragement 
from Contessa Binaldi. 

"He said he would like to send me a copy of his 
new book when it comes out — he hopes to finish it 
while he is at Fiesole. It is not a novel, but a kind 
of philosophical treatise on belief. He is going to 
call it 4 Back from Rome.' Mrs. Guise and Mrs. 
Emminson both say it is a most wonderful piece of 
work — lucid and convincing. Now, Rina, don't 
look so shocked. I'm not a lost sheep, really, though 
I don't set up to be pious." 

But Rina shrank away. It seemed to her as if 
Maria Binaldi from wilful carelessness and negli- 
gence had lost all sense of spiritual things. Guise, 
in his cold and deliberate apostasy, had not shocked 
her at all. She had been delighted that he should 
compliment her upon being a broad-minded woman 
who found pleasure in his books. 

"You know you are almost absurdly like Toni," 
said Maria, "and I can not imagine why you re- 
fused to marry him." 

"I didn't love him," said Rina. To her the ex- 
planation seemed a simple one. 

"Love I" repeated Maria ; "you talk like a child. 
You will find that sympathy of ideas lasts much 
longer than loVe, and makes the adventure of mar- 
riage a much safer one. If you had been ten years 
older you would have known this. But Mr. rroc- 
tor is very handsome — I am not surprised you fell 
in love with him — at first sight, wasn't it? And if 
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he satisfied you as a Catholic, besides — no doubt 
you thought of all that." She stopped and looked 
at Rina with piercing eyes. "When one is violently 
in love that is sometimes apt to become a secondary 
consideration. Yet one is always surprised when a 
very pious Catholic woman marries a man who is 
a Protestant." 

"Markham is a good Catholic, and I want him 
to remain one," said Rina; "he nearly always comes 
to Mass with me in the morning." 

"You have him well in hand, then, my dear lit- 
tle Rina," said Maria teasingly. 

"I don't know what you mean — you have never 
talked like this to me before," said Rina, feeling as 
if a new and unpleasant light were being thrown 
upon the disposition of Contessa Binaldi. 

"You were only a little girl. I had some regard 
for your susceptibilities. And I didn't want to 
frighten you away — I wanted you to marry Toni." 

At that moment the door opened and Toni and 
Markham came into the room. Both wore grave 
faces, and Markham looked thoroughly bored, as 
if he had not been enjoying himself. Rina recog- 
nized with a pang of disappointment that the two 
men were not congenial to each other. And she 
had wished them to be friends; she felt that Toni 
would have had a good influence over Markham. 
He was a man to whom his religion was almost 
a passion, and Rina knew that this was perhaps his 
chief reason in seeking her for a wife; he was aware 
of that careful Catholic training she had received 
in the old Ubinaldi palace. 

It was time for Markham and herself to take 
leave of their host and hostess, and they both went 
away feeling that the visit had not been altogether 
a success. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 
"Y like your friend Maria Binaldi," said Mark- 
* ham, as they walked home along the Lung'Arno. 

It was a very clear and bright winter's day, and 
the long, brown woods of the Cascine were softly 
stenciled against the brilliant turquois of the sky. 
Far off, the Carrara Mountains, their sharp outlines 
covered with fresh snow, looked like immense ice- 
bergs in a sea of blue. The river ran jade-colored 
under the old bridges. There was a heady fresh- 
ness in the air, the wind had a pure, cold quality, al- 
most Alpine in its invigorating effect. 

"But 1 don't care for Delfini," he went on; "he is 
a stick and something of a prig." 

"I used to think he was rather a stick," admitted 
Rina, "but he is very good — very sincere." 

"I am astonished to find that such an intimate 
friend of your own should have ventured into the 
Forbidden Land," said Markham with careless 
sarcasm. "It seems I'm not the only person to 
think you a little narrow-minded on the point." 

"Maria has always made a point or knowing 
every one. When there was a rage for theosophy 
she used to go to the lectures. It's because she likes 
to be in the mouvement, and is afraid of being left 
out" m ' ... 

"She must find it very dull living with that bore 
of a brother. I wonder she has not married again." 

"I think her marriage wasn't very happy, said 
Rina. 

"And you think an unhappy marriage would make 
a woman desist from a second venture?" he inquired. 

Rina paused. a "I don't know. But Maria likes 
to be free. Toni is very unselfish, and she does just 
what she likes — the house always seems more hers 
than his. I have never heard him find fault with 
her before as he did to-day." 
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Markham had privately believed that Conte Del- 
fini's reproof had been directed quite as much to 
himself as to Maria Binaldi. He walked on quickly 
with easy, swinging strides. He felt young; and 
alive to-day, strong and full of eager ambition. 
Rina had some difficulty in keeping up with him. 
The cold winter air failed to brace her, and gave 
her a feeling of fatigue and lassitude to which she 
was unaccustomed. 

At last Markham came to a halt. His face was 
a little grim. 

"I say, Rina," he began, "I don't know how on 
earth I m going to avoid Adrian and his wife. 
They'll think it so queer of me if I never go near 
them. But we musn t quarrel again — I've made up 
my mind to that. Omy I want to ask you this. 
Can't you trust me? Can't you see I'm not the 
weak idiot you used to think? 

"Markham, I know you are not weak. But if 
you really cared for your Church you wouldn't 
want to go among people where it was always being 
abused. Isn't it wanting in loyalty? And Mr. 
Guise is writing a book called 'Back from Rome' — 
Maria told me so. The man is an apostate, and he 
wants to make others apostatize ; he is devoting his 
whole life to it. Lots of Catholics refuse to meet 
apostates — I'm not the only one. You saw that 
Toni didn't like his sister to know them." 

"I saw that Toni was a most insufferable prig," 
said Markham. 

He looked at Rina. 

"So you won't meet me half way?" he said. 
She shook her head. "You know I can't. Oh— 
for every reason imaginable!" 

"I was a fool to make that promise!" he said 
. violently. 

"But if you hadn't " She stopped short. 
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"You mean you wouldn't have married me?" 

"I mean I couldn't have married you." 

"Oh, you would have come around, all right 
People in love always do," he assured her. 

Was it true, then, as Maria had suggested, that 
a great human love so often weakened the claims 
of religion? 

"No," she said steadily; "you make a mistake — 
I shouldn't have married you. I was ready to make 
the sacrifice." 

"My dear Rina, all this is beside the point. We 
are married, and we don't set on better or worse 
than hundreds of other people. You can't keep me 
to a promise made under stress of circumstances — 
it wouldn't be fair. You must let me choose my 
own friends, and you shall choose yours. I don't 
care for Delfini, and I think it was cheek of an el- 
derly man like that wanting to marry you. But I'm 
not going to make a fuss when you go there. And 
you mustn't expect me to turn my back on old friends 
who aren't quite to your liking, but who have shown 
me more kindness than I can say. You've been 
brought up to smell sulphur and brimstone, so I 
won't ask you to know them. I see the impossibil- 
ity of presenting them to your people since the age 
or the millennium has not yet arrived. But you 
mustn't try to keep me like a baby in arms." 

Rina said nothing. She felt more helpless than 
ever — as helpless as if she had been trapped. The 
memory of that past bitter quarrel kept her now 
from further argument. She knew that she had sus- 
tained then a moral defeat, and she had made Mark- 
ham impatient of restraint. To let him go to the 
Guises without an effort to stop him assuredly made 
for peace. But then — the hideous danger — the risk 
he must necessarily run — all seemed to clutch at 
her heart. She saw in the coming of these people 
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to Florence a determined attempt to destroy her 
happiness. And their own departure for Stones 
seemed to have been indefinitely postponed, Mark- 
ham never alluded to it now. 

In the weeks that followed there was no men- 
tion of the Guises. Whether Markham saw them 
or not Rina could not tell, but he was often absent- 
minded and preoccupied as if his thoughts were 
elsewhere. He worked less regularly, less steadily. 
He was not so often at hand to accompany her on 
her walks and drives, and they lunched and dined 
out less frequently. 

At the end of February there was a delicious in- 
terval of warm and spring-like weather. The hills 
began to show that soft veiling of green that is so 
fragile and delicate a thing. Drifts of almond 
blossom and mimosa lent color to the gardens 
around Florence. And still more wonderful were 
the flowers that were sold in the streets, masses of 
carnations and immense bunches of violets, and the 
silver and pink of fruit blossom. Markham often 
took his sketching things into the country; he spent 
long days out of doors, and often did not return 
till dusk was falling. Rina felt a little lonely, but 
the work he brought back was delicious, and she 
was glad to think he was beginning to find pleasure 
in it again. She was not exactly dull, for she was 
a great deal with her mother, who watched her a 
little anxiously. Rina had slipped back almost into 
her old place. 

The fine bright spell lasted well into March; 
there were days of quite surprising heat. And it 
was during that bout of warm weather that the old 
prince had a very sudden stroke of paralysis. Rina 
going into his sitting room just before tea one after- 
noon, found him lying bade in his chair breathing 
in a loud, gasping manner that alarmed her. She 
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saw that his face was purple, and had become a 
little twisted. Rina ran for assistance, summoning 
the valet and then calling to her mother. The doc- 
tor was telephoned for. The old palace was 
strangely astir; its long quiet was broken by per- 
petually hurrying footsteps, as if preparations were 
being made for the welcome of an important guest 
Markham had gone out for the day, and Rina found 
herself longing for his return. 

The old man, speechless and helpless as a baby, 
was put to bed, and two nuns came to assist in the 
task of nursing him. The fine and vigorous life 
that had weathered the suns and storms of nearly 
eighty -two years had been felled to the ground like 
a mighty oak. But there was life still, and the doc- 
tor did not think that death would supervene 
quickly. He might even have some years of life, 
but it was doubtful whether he would ever recover 
speech or sense. 

Markham was shocked to hear the ill news, when 
he returned home that evening just as the spring 
dusk was falling upon Florence. He had genuinely 
liked the old man, although he had often thought 
of him as having stepped out of some ancient, by- 
gone period, clinging almost pathetically to its ways 
and opinions. But then the whole atmosphere of 
the palace was like that, and it had made Rina just 
what she was — charming, unusual, dignified, but a 
little too far removed from the workaday world 
Markham thought it might prove easier to change 
his wife in certain things when they had returned 
to England. As long as she was in Florence she 
could not be expected to shake off the idiosyncrasies 
that were the results of her upbringing, her environ- 
ment. Not that he had the slightest wish to go to 
Stones at present, and this illness provided a very 
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excellent excuse for their remaining in Florence so 
that Rina could be of use to her mother. 

For a few days Markham was at hand to help 
if they desired his help, and Helen saw her son-in- 
law in a new and very agreeable light. In the sick- 
room he was all patience and attention, and he vol- 
unteered to watch at those hours when the other 
attendants were resting, showing himself especially 
anxious to relieve Rina and Helen. Helen, who had 
always liked Markham, felt more as if he belonged 
to the house than she had ever done before. There 
were many little things that seemed to demand a 
man's attention, and as far as he was able to do so, 
Markham stepped into the breach and accomplished 
them. 

Sometimes he would come into the sick-room when 
Rina was sitting there, and going; up to her, would 
lay his hand on her shoulder and say in an authori- 
tative way : "Now go and rest, darling." He would 
go with her to the door and kiss her before she left 
die room. Once or twice Helen saw this litde in- 
terlude being enacted, and it took away all her mis- 
trust of Markham as a weak, unbalanced man, such 
as she had feared he might prove. There was no 
doubt about his tender devotion to Rina, and it 
seemed to deepen rather than to diminish as time 
went on. Helen went out so little that she had never 
even heard that the Guises had arrived in Florence. 
She was inclined to ascribe a physical cause to Rina's 
languid, rather sad look during those warm weeks 
of spring. 



about Markham during that time which immedi- 
ately preceded her grandfather's illness. He had 
displayed a love of solitude, a restlessness, a curious 
energy that made her anxious about him. And al- 
though he never once mentioned the Guises, she had 
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a strong inward suspicion that he visited them. He 
did not tell her, because, as he had said, he did not 
want to quarrel with her about it. He was mys- 
terious about those sketching expeditions, and once 
when she offered to accompany him, he made some 
excuse for leaving her behind, saying he did not 
think the weather would hold up. Now it seemed 
to her that he was eager to make amends for those 
past prolonged absences, and to show her that he 
shared her anxiety. But for whatever reason he 
had come back, she was only too thankful to wel- 
come him; she was even a little ashamed of that 
suspicion of hers, feeling that perhaps after all she 
had misjudged him. This was the Markham she 
did most tenderly love. 

It was Rina herself who persuaded him one day 
to take his sketching things and go into the country 
for the day. 

"You have been indoors so much all this past 
fortnight," she said, "you'll knock yourself up, 
Markham. You've had hardly any exercise. And 
it's such a perfect day — I wish I could come with 
you." 

Markham demurred at first — he was perfectly 
fit, and he did not want her to overdo herself. He 
was sure she would exert herself too much unless 
he were there to prevent it. But she overruled all 
his objections, ana finally, admitting that he wanted 
to finish a sketch, Markham started off with his 
paraphernalia. 

It was the beginning of his slipping bade into the 
old ways that had caused her anxiety. But had she 
not herself persuaded him to go? She had felt that 
the perpetual atmosphere of the sick-room might 
prove boring for a young, active man. She had a 
strong feeling that Markham ought not to be sacri- 
ficed, as in the first days he had seemed so eager to be 
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sacrificed, accepting it all as part of his duty, and 
often undertaking far more than he need have done. 
Rina tried not to suspect anything even when he 
had spent four or five consecutive days away from 
the old palace, returning only in time to dress for 
dinner. 

"Isn't Markham back yet?" Helen asked one 
evening when she met Rina on the stairs dressed to 
go out. 

"No— he said he mightn't be back till dinner 
time. He is sketching, you know, and he likes to 
wait for the evening light. I am going for a little 
walk. I feel I want some air." 

Rina was dressed in a long, dark blue coat 
trimmed with dark fur. It had a deep collar and 
cuffs as well as a flounce of the fur. It seemed to 
add to her height, and the darkness of the fur com- 
ing close to her face suited her to perfection. 

"Don't stay out late, dear," said Helen, who 
could never quite accustom herself to the idea of 
Rina's walking about alone, although she was a mar- 
ried woman of some months' standing. 

The evening was a little cold, and there was a 
touch of tramontana in the air that made Rina walk 
quickly to keep warm. The sun had not yet set, 
and the west was filled with a golden shimmer of 
light that turned rapidly to rose-color with little bars 
of dull green between. Everything was magnifi- 
cently clear, as it so often is in Italy. 

Rina walked along the Lung' Arno, and many 
people passed her in motors and carriages return- 
ing from the afternoon drive in the Cascine. Had 
she been near enough she might have heard such 
remarks as these: Who is that tall, handsome 
girl?"— "Oh, that's young Mrs. Proctor— little 
Rina Ubinaldi" — "Yes, she's very good-looking, 
isn't she?" — "They're making a long stay in Flor- 
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ence — the old prince, her grandfather, is lying like 
a log — they say he'll never speak again. 9 ' 

Rina did not know what they said, but their star* 
ing glances assured her that she was being observed. 
And it gave her a little sense of fear — this feeling 
that people were looking at her, talking about her. 
She wondered if they were discussing her and Mark- 
ham, speculating as to whether their marriage was 
happy or not, saying perhaps how seldom she and 



It made her innocent little walk an almost sig- 
nificant action. She wished she had not chosen this 
crowded time to come here. She ought to have 
chosen a quieter hour for a stroll. But there had 
been so much to do all day, the opportunity had not 
offered itself. She could not leave the whole brunt 
of the management to Helen, whose occupations 
were so multiplied since the old man's illness. 

"I am getting too sensitive to people's opinion/ 9 
she thought to herself, never dreaming that in five 
cases out of six the curious glances were tributes to 
her glowing youth and beauty, which had never been 
so pronounced as now. 

Then she looked up, and in the falling dusk that 
was already beginning to spread its dim purple webs 
over the city, she saw Toni Delfini coming toward 
her. 

He lifted his hat, stopped, and shook hands with 
her. 

"Good evening, Donna Rina. How is the prince 



thinks there is not likely to be any change for a long 
time at least" 

Antonio looked grave. 

"You will be staying on here, then, to be with 
your mother?" he said. 





same, thank you. The doctor 
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"Oh, yes; I could hardly leave her now," an- 
swered Rina. 

"And your husband?** 

^ "He is perfectly happy in Florence. Soon he 
will be more Florentine than the Florentines— he is 
so in love with it," she said. 

They walked on side by side. Rina had never 
before walked with Toni; the experience was a 
novel one. 

"Mrs. Proctor, I wish to say something to you. 
May I?" 

He had never before addressed her by her mar- 
ried name; it sounded a little strange. 

"What is it you wish to say to me?" she said. 
Her throat was so dry she could hardly utter the 
words ; she was trembling a little as if sne were on 
the brink of some terrible revelation. 

"I don't want to say anything to hurt you — I am 
sure you must know that But I think you ought to 
be told that your husband is spending all his days 
at Fiesole with the Guises. My sister has been 
there once or twice — very much against my wishes, 
as I need hardly tell you — and on each occasion 
he was there. Mrs. Guise told her that now the 

Ealace has become, as she called it, such a dreary 
ospital, Mr. Proctor spends most of his time with 
them." 

Rina stopped and put her hand on the low wall 
and looked at the Arno. It was like a flood of mov- 
ing light, borrowing hues of jade and silver and 
rose from the evening sky. The towers and domes 
on the opposite side were faintly illuminated, but 
soon they, too, would be submerged in the dusky 
blue shadows. Yes, she had always known it, al- 
ways feared it. She felt that she had known what 
Toni was going to tell her even before he spoke. 
But in spite of this, her heart sank with a cola sen- 
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sation of despair; she even felt a little faint as if 
she had received a shock. 

"Of course, I know it is not by your wish nor with 
your knowledge that he should go there. But per- 
naps you can hardly realize the danger of this young, 
impressionable, imaginative man being thrown day 
after day in the company of such people as the 
Guises. Their hatred of the Catholic Church is 
very great — it is violent and active. And here, as 
a girl, you were in the quiet, old-fashioned set of 
people, who devoted themselves to their homes, 
their Church, their charities. You have not 
changed?" 

"No, I have not changed," said Rina sadly. "I 
have tried to keep Markham from these friends of 
his — I did not know that he had been visiting them 
at Fiesole— he did not tell me, because he knew that 
it would distress me. You must not blame Mark- 
ham," she went on hurriedly, afraid that even 
now she had been lacking in loyalty; "it is not alto- 
gether his fault. They follow us about— oh, I am 
sure of it 1 I have not said as much as this to any 
one before." She looked pitifully at Tom, 
whose face seemed dark and austere in the evening 
light. 

"I was talking to Delia Scala — you may know 
him, perhaps? lie is not a man you could call 
squeamish — he is in the cosmopolitan set, but he is 
a good Catholic. And he says the Guises' views are 
fearful, and that Mr. Guise ought not to be toler- 
ated by any Catholic. He was surprised to hear 
that my sister had been there. I have begged her 
not to go there again for the sake of example." 

Rina looked white and upset She hardly heard 
what he was saying. 

"I must be going home," she said. 

"When are you coming to see us?" asked Tont. 
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U I so seldom go anywhere now. I'm always busy 
— there is a great deal to do." 

"You must not over-fatigue yourself— you are 
looking pale, Donna Rina." 

"Am I?" She smiled. "We have had very anx- 
ious days, of course. My grandfather's illness was 
terribly sudden." 

She said good-by to him then and walked quickly 
homeward. And as she . approached the palace she 
saw Markham coming toward her. 

"Why, Rina, where have you been, too, so late?" 

"I was tired of being indoors — I went for a lit- 
tle walk." 

"Alone?" he asked in some surprise. 

"Who is there to go with me? She hated her- 
self for the little evasion, but she did not want 
Markham to know that she had been with Toni. 
He would inevitably ask what they had talked 
about, and that was the one thing she was not pre- 
pared to tell him. 

"I don't like your walking about so late alone," 
said Markham with a frown. 

"Of course, I wasn't allowed to do it as a girl. 
But now that I'm married—" 

"But you should be in before it gets dark," he 
remonstrated. 

"I started out rather late. I was busy," said Rina. 

They entered the house together. Markham still 
appeared dissatisfied, for as they were going up- 
stairs he said: 

"Did you meet any one you knew?" 

"Yes. I met Toni Delfint." 

His face fell. 

"Delfini?" he repeated. "Did you speak to him, 
Rina?" 

"Yes, of course I did," said Rina. "I couldn't 
very well pass him without saying a word." 
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"What did he say?" asked Markham. 

There was anxiety in his tone. 

"I don't think he said anything that would — that 
would interest you," stammered ^Kina. 

"He was alone? Contessa Binaldi was not with 
him?" 

"No— he was quite alone." 

They had reached the top of the gloom/, dimly 
lit staircase, and Rina paused as if she were a little 
out of breath with the effort. 

She said almost impulsively: 

"Markham, did you go to Fiesole to-day?" 

Their eyes met. 

"Is that what Delfini told you?" demanded Mark- 
ham angrily. 

"He told me that Maria had seen you there," 
said Rina. 

"What right has he to gossip about me to you? 
You should be more loyal than to listen." 

"I did not want to hear it," said Rina steadily. 
"I would rather not have known. But I guessed 
it all the time." 

As he stood there looking at her, Markham 
thought she was looking more lovely than ever. 
Those dark bands of fur against the whiteness of 
her throat emphasized its fairness. He caught one 
of the little ungloved hands in his, and for the first 
time noticed with something of a pang how fragile 
it was. 

He came closer. All the anger died out of his 
face. 

"I wish you had not guessed," he said quietly; 
"I didn't want you to know. I love you, Rina — it 
hurts me to go against you." He spoke with a sor- 
row that touched her in spite of herself. 

"Oh, Markham, why can't you keep your word 
to me, then?" she asked; but she did not take her 
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hand away, and her face was very near his in the 
empty hall. 

He looked at her strangely. 

"I can't explain — you wouldn't understand." 

"Markham," she said, "before my grandfather 
was taken ill I intended to ask you to come back with 
me to Stones. Now it is impossible — I can't leave 
my mother. We can't go away and you — you are 
breaking my heart 1" 

"Oh, Rina darling, don't talk like that. I've 
really been only up there to sit with Adrian because 
Adelaide is ill m bed with bronchitis. I couldn't re- 
fuse to keep him company." 

Rina released her hand and moved away. Oh, 
those hours he had spent alone with Guise, listen- 
ing perhaps to extracts from his new book I 

Markham followed her. 

"Are you angry, Rina?" 

"No, I don't think V m angry." She looked at 
him in a puzzled, helpless way, almost as if he had 
been a stranger endowed with some deadly, merci- 
less power to hurt her. 

"It's just like Delfini to meddle and make mis- 
chief between us 1 What right has he to discuss me 
with you?" 

"You're giving every one the right," she said 
coldly. 

She went upstairs and passed along the passage 
to her room, leaving him standing there irresolutely 
as if he were uncertain whether he would follow her 
or not. He had not wanted her to go until he had 
kissed her, had tried to make friends. s Markham 
ran lightly up the stairs and entered Rina's room. 
She was removing her heavy coat, and he took it 
from her and laid it upon a chair. Then he took her 
in his arms and kissed her. For the first time it 
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seemed to him that she was a little reluctant to sub- 
mit to that reconciliation, as with kisses and caresses 
and broken stammering words he expressed his sor- 
row at having hurt her. What did it mean, this new 
attitude? She seemed almost relieved when he re- 
leased her, and she had not said a word. Had she 
ceased to put any faith in his eager assurances of 
amendment? When all was said and done, he had 
certainly broken his promise to her, not once, but 
many, many times. But he had found innumerable 
reasons for doing so, and he continued to assure him- 
self that he was too alive to the danger of Adrian's 
influence to run any risk from it. Rina had no cause to 
be afraid. Yet he was perfectly aware that Adrian 
Guise was in some slow, subtle way assuming that 
old ascendancy over his thoughts and opinions. 
Markham had refused to envisage this fact, yet he 
wondered now if Rina, with her auick perception, 
had observed it. Perhaps Delfini nad suggested it 
to her. He must have spoken to her very plainly. 
And what right had he to speak at all? Was he 
still in love with her? And what had she said to 
him? Had she voiced those fears of hers? This 
train of thought maddened Markham. Blame of 
any kind was insupportable to his pride, and the sus- 

f)icion that any one should censure him to Rina 
ashed him like a whip. 

And this new touch of coldness in her manner, 
what did it mean ? Did it mean that he was wear- 
ing down her patience, that one day he would come 
with reiterated promises, with entreaties for her 
forgiveness, and they would fall upon indifferent, 
perhaps unloving ears ? What had Delfini coun- 
seled tier to do? He began to blame Delfini for 
Rina's coldness. 

He went quickly out of the room, leaving his 
wife standing there alone. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

MARKHAM rose and went out early on the fol- 
lowing morning. The sunlight gilded faintly 
the castellated top of the old Ubinaldi palace, which 
in its five hundred years of existence had watched 
so many tragic happenings, and could perhaps re- 
gard with something of serene detachment the busy 
fife of modern Florence that flowed along the busy 
thoroughfare below. He met but few people. 
A couple of men passed him, carrying boughs of 

E each-blossom and golden mimosa, and great 
unches of carnations that made abrupt and vivid 
blots of color — emphasized by the surrounding; * 
gloom, for the streets were still in shadow — which 
were destined to provide spaces of brightness and 
beauty on the flower-stalls later in the day. A group 
of soldiers marched up the street in the direction of 
Lung 9 Arno. Rain had fallen in the night, and the 
pavements and roads with their great s<raare cob- 
bles were wet with a sticky dampness. The faint 
aroma of olive smoke, which is perceptible in every 
Italian town in the early morning before more vig- 
orous odors have arisen to dispossess it, pervaded 
the air. Mingling with it there was a fresh, chill, 
and fragrant quality that seemed to speak intimately 
of the Tuscan countryside that lay beyond Florence, 
whose villages are indeed but exquisite suburbs of 
the Flower Town, a girdle pale and gleaming to en- 
chain her own arresting, immortal loveliness. 

Under Giotto's Tower, the "Marble Lily of the 
Lily Town," he stood and waited for the tram which 
was to convey him to Fiesole. He carried his 
sketching things under his arms, for he had work 
to finish when he got there. It was for the last 
time, he told himself. That scarcely perceptible 
withdrawal of Rina's last evening had alarmed him. 
It was Delfini's fault — Delfini had made the mis- 
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chief, doubtless for reasons of his own. He might 
have known that Maria Binaldi would not hold her 
tongue. People were bound to gossip at finding any 
one from the Ubinaldi palace in the house of Adrian 
Guise. And he was sick of the whole thing, and 
all last night the thought of his own perfidy had kept 
him awake and restless. He saw that it might 
eventually separate him from Rina — Rina, who had 
shrunk a little from his embrace last night. She had 
told him she was not angry, but he was breaking 
her heart. And she had always guessed. 

He took his seat in the tram and was soon being 
• borne swiftly along the narrow Via dei Servi. A 
halt was made by the wide steps of the Innocenti 
where Delia Robbia's delicious babies smile down 
from their bright blue shields. Then on again, down 
the Via Gino Capponi till they came in sight of the 
hill of Fiesole, rising abrupt and gray, with its lines 
of sharp black cypresses that conveyed an impres- 



plane and poplar showed with delicate thrift of ef- 
fect. The hillsides were strewn with fruit blos- 
som, a foam of rose-pink and silver-white, brilliant 
against the gray of the olives that is so soft and 
beautiful a color — the very gray of clouds. There 
was a wholesome scent of wet earth as the tram 
began to mount the hill whence Markham could 
look back and see the town lying in its morning mist 
of silver and Val d'Arno outspread beyond, a glim- 
mer of young green cut by the pale shining sward 
of the river. On the honey-colored walls of many 
an old villa nestling in its grove of cypress and 
ilex-trees the first roses were visible. 

Before the tram reached Fiesole Markham alight- 
ed and turned along a lane between high, white 
walls, fringed with pink roses and opening, purple 
irises. He walked until he came to some high iron 



sion almost of 




The fragile green on 
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gates, through which he passed, and from thence a 
short avenue with twin rows of cypresses shadowing 
it, led up to the small, white villa beyond In the 
loggia he could see Adrian's figure sitting at a writ- 
ing-table, the morning sun pouring its warmth upon 
him. He looked up and then rose and came for- 
ward to greet Markham. 

"You're an early bird to-day, Mark." 

"Yes. I wanted to catch the sun on those olive- 
trees," said Markham, putting down his sketching 
things. 

Adrian rang a little hand-bell. "You shall have 
some coffee," he said; "I haven't had mine— we'll 
have it here. Sit down, Mark." 

He began to arrange his papers. Evidently he 
had been at work from a very early hour, for there 
was already quite a little heap of writing-paper cov- 
ered with Adrian's small and meticulous handwrit- 
ing. 

Coffee was brought, and the two men sat down 
to the little meal. There were rolls and butter and 

golden honey, and Markham ate ravenously after 
is early start. Then he leaned back in his chair, 
put his arms behind his head, and said: 

"Delfini's given me away. His sister said she'd 
met me here. Why do women talk so?" 

"Thev have nothing else to do," replied Adrian 
with a frown. "All the same I have recommended 
you to be perfectly open about your comings and 
goings. You must teach your wife not to interfere 
with you — she is very young. Of course, there will 
be scenes and tears at first. I don't myself think 
you'll have much peace till you have taken her home 
and released her from the trammels of the Catholic 
atmosphere that surrounds her in Florence. Other- 
wise you'll be caught in those chains yourself and 
become the laughing-stock of all sensible men." 
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Markham wondered if he should ever find cour- 



afraid of Adrian than of Rina at that moment. 

"How is Adelaide?" he inquired, wishing to 
change the subject. 

"She is better, but she had toothache last night — 
I gave her some chloroform, and she slept well. 
She's still drowsy," he added. 

"Chloroform ?" repeated Markham in an aston- 
ished tone. 

"Well, why not? Why should she suffer when 
there is a remedy at hand? We always use it," he 
said indifferently. 

"You might take an overdose. Things might 
happen." 

Adrian shrugged his shoulders. 

"We have no fear of bogies, Adelaide and I." 

Adrian lit a cigarette and pushed the box toward 
Markham. 

"You know, Mark, I think it's your duty to set 
your wife free," he said at last. If you can't get 
her to give up her religion altogether, you can at 
least prevail upon her to become an indifferent Cath- 
olic. She is the victim of the atmosphere that has 
enwrapped her all her life." 

Markham looked at him, and it seemed to him 
that across the fine wreaths of cigarette-smoke 
Guise's face was curiously malignant. 

"I don't think I want to set her free — like that," 
he said. "And I'm auite sure of one thing — I don't 
want to change her. 

"Then you mustn't rebel against the Sunday-school 
atmosphere, which you find so depressing. You 
mustn t object to being ruled by your wife, who is in 
her turn ruled by the priests. So far she has scored 
a success, and has kept completely away from us. 
She is probably obeying her confessor in this, and 




He was more 
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so she disregards your wishes with an easy con- 
science. And now we have Delfini butting in I To 
me, it is almost comical. Mark, believe me, the 
only perfectly happy man is the perfectly free man. 
He is not afraid of any bogies waiting round the 
corner to come and carry him off and submit him 
to humiliating punishments. Fear is at the root of 
all religion. It is this cowardly fear of the unknown 
that binds men. Cut yourself free from itl Cast 
it away— conquer your nursery fears." 

Adrian was standing up, and his immense and 
massive form was outlined against the space of light 
beyond the loggia. He was a powerful man phys- 
ically, and his deep, booming voice carried a cer- 
tain authority. ^ Beside him Markham looked very 
young, slight, lissom, graceful. 

"iou were once a Catholic, Adrian/] he said; 
"you knew perhaps more about the religion than I 
have ever known, because you were in a seminary. 
Doesn't the thought of it ever make you afraid? 
Don't you ever remember what the Church teaches 
about the apostate?" 

"I have conquered all those ridiculous nursery 
fears," said Adrian; "I am a free man." 

"You don't think, then," pursued Markham a lit- 
tle inexorably, "that when you come to die you may 
be haunted by those old fears?" 

Adrian looked at him with hard, keen eyes. ^ It 
was unlike Markham to talk like this and remind 
him of disagreeable things that belonged to teach- 
ings he had long since abandoned. 

"I shall have the weakness of a sick man, and it 
is possible that I may exhibit an abnormal folly for 
which, as a dying man, I shall not be accountable. 
But I don't think it probable, and Adelaide has 
promised to see that no priest is allowed to cross the 
threshold however much I may whine for one. As 
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I live I intend to die !" His voice rang out with a 
clear, relentless force ; it seemed almost as if he were 
challenging heaven and hell to do their worst. 

Markham gave an involuntary shudder, of which 
he felt a little ashamed He hoped that Adrian 
had not noticed it. 

"I don't think I'm the kind of man to go to such 
an extreme as that," he said, after a moment's pause. 

And suddenly the thought of Rina came back to 
his mind, and the memory of the beautiful hours they 
had spent together in dim old churches since their 
marriage, kneeling and praying side by side, wit- 
nessing almost daily the Holy Sacrifice, returned to 
him with a sudden poignant freshness. He saw 
that Rina's influence had led him back almost im- 

?erceptibly to the devout practice of his religion, 
le had come again into the spiritual atmosphere 
that he had known before his father's death. And 
he had desired so to come. He had foreseen what 
his marriage with Rina would entail, and he had not 
wished it otherwise. He had wanted to make a 
fresh start. And now during the last few months 
he had known that his religion had renewed its old 
strong influence upon him, had developed a pro- 
fundity which did not seem to have anything to do 
with Kina at all. Markham was not ignorant of 
the workings of supernatural grace in the soul, of 
which, as theology teaches, some of the surest chan- 
nels are the holy sacraments of the Church. But 
his return to his old friendship had abruptly checked 
that spiritual development. He had broken his 
promise — though, as he still assured himself, only 
the letter of it — and the very fact that he had done 
so had hurt his conscience and made him neglectful. 
For many weeks past he had avoided going to Mass 
in the chapel of the old palace and only Rina guessed 
the reason of his non-appearance. 
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Adrian as yet knew nothing of that promise which 
Markham had made before his marriage, or he 
would have realized his own success more clearly. 
He looked at Markham scathingly. 

"Last year you were that kind of man. Unfor- 
tunately you fell in love with the sort of woman who 
could be of no use to you at all. But I haven't riven 
up hope of you, Mark. You're letting yourself be 
governed just now after the manner of many young, 
adoring husbands. But the fact of your coming 
here — against her wishes, I am sure, and now also 
with her knowledge — shows that you are not quite 
lost to the 'van and the freemen'." 

Markham resented this hotly. 

"I wish vou would give up trying to turn me," he 
said roughly; "I come to see you now as a friend— 
for the sake of old days. I'm not a disciple any 
more." 

He was stung by Adrian's scorn. 

"Oh, you need not explain," said Guise. "Even 
Adelaide has noticed how you have changed to us. 
You never seem quite at your ease. You're awk- 
ward and embarrassed with us, and half the time 
you look as if you were wishing yourself somewhere 
else. It isn't very flattering, and, joking apart, we 
used to think your friendship would prove a slightly 
more enduring thing." 

Adrian's tone, suddenly personal with the privilege 
of past intimacy, cut Markham like a knife. It 
made him feel that he had shown ingratitude for 
all those past very real kindnesses which Guise and 
his wife had offered, and which he had only too 
readily accepted. And he could not denv that charge 
of awkwardness and embarrassment, though it was 
dreadful to think Adelaide had noticed it too. It 
was perfecdy true that he had frequently felt it 
when approaching both Guise and his wire. The 
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figure of Rina seemed to stand between himself and 
them. And in his pitiable attempt to compromise 
he had been loyal neither to wife nor friend. It 
was folly to expect to have a thing both ways, to 
try to steer a middle course; one was only wounded 
on both sides. 

"We have sometimes wondered why you came/* 
said Adrian. 

"Perhaps my friendship for you both was 
stronger than you supposed," said Markham bit- 
terly. 

Adrian lifted his eyebrows incredulously and made 
no reply. Markham rose and moved idly out on 
to the terrace and looked at the lovely panorama 
that was outspread before his eyes. 

Across the vineyards and olive-groves that seemed 
to dip from terrace to terrace upon the sloping hills 
he looked down upon Val d'Arno cut by the g [learn- 
ing curve of the nver. Against the western sky he 
could see the sharp peaks of the Carrara mountains 
snow-covered and outlined with a magic clearness. 
Cypresses stood up like black flames. Patches of 
daffodils were blooming in the garden, and clumps 
of purple iris. Little hedges of pink monthly roses 
were already blossoming bravely. Far off the Tus- 



low the crest of Vallombrosa, were dotted with 
pearl-white villages set in cozy nests of trees. The 
city lying in its cup was faintly illuminated now with 
the fragile gold of the March sunlight; it looked 
almost like one of those mirage cities that lure the 
traveler in the Sahara onward with die promise of 
water. Only the red dome showed some signs of 
substantiality amid all that frail and elusive loveli- 
ness. 

As he stood there, his mind half occupied with the 
view and half with Adrian's words, he saw a small 



can hills, warm with the bloom of 




lying be- 
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figure approaching. It was that of a little girl 
picturesquely but shabbily dressed, carrying a book 
under her arm. 

"May I see the Signora?" she said to Markham 
in rapid Italian. 

But Adrian, hearing her voice, strode out of the 
loggia. 

^Run away, Carla," he said; "the Signora is too 
ill to teach you anything to-day. Come back to- 
morrow and perhaps she will be better." 

The child looked disappointed, and moved re- 
luctantly away. Adrian took one of the rolls from 
the table ana, spreading it quickly with butter, he 
handed it to the child. 

She departed and Markham looked questioningly 
at Adrian. 

"One of Adelaide's little protegees," he said. 
"She's so devoted to children, and these Tuscan chil- 
dren with their pretty ways and manners delight 
her. Carla is an orpnan and is staying with some 
very poor Contadini here. They want to put her 
into a home — with nuns, if you please ! They ap- 

Sealed to Adelaide to assist them in the process, 
lut she's made up her mind to adopt die child, and 
save her from such a fate. I don't think it's a bad 
scheme, do you?" 

Markham was a little taken aback, and he found 
no words with which to reply. It was so clear that 
the little thing would be brought up without any 
religion at all, and would be perhaps forever de- 
prived of her Catholic birthright. A feeling of in- 
uidignation arose in his heart. 

"I think it's a mistake myself to adopt children ' 
of another nationality," he said carelessly. 

"Adelaide must do as she likes. If she wants 
the child, she shall have it. Her relations here are 
only too glad to be relieved of the burden." 
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Markham's eyes were fixed rather wistfully upon 
the small, retreating figure. 

"It would be interesting to watch the develop- 
ment of such a child, would it not?" said Adrian. 

Markham's throat was very dry. 

"I think it would be a great mistake," he repeated 
obstinately. 

He took his sketching things and strolled into the 
podere. But he did not feel much inclined to work 
this morning; the conversation with Adrian had 
been exhausting. And all the morning he was 
haunted by that little flushed, fair face with its 
golden hair and blue eyes — the face of the child 
whom Adelaide wished to adopt. His whole soul 
revolted against the thought; he wondered what he 
could do to prevent it 



CHAPTER XXV 

TOWARD the end of April an unusual spell of heat 
descended upon Florence, and a slight change 
for the worse became manifest in the old prince's 
condition. 

Markham had been to Fiesole much less often 
during the past few weeks. Without definitely ad- 
mitting the fact to himself he had been offended 
with Adrian's words when he had accused him of 
having changed toward them. He disliked being 
taken to task, and he resolved that for the present 
he would keep away. Then there had been die dis- 
agreeable episode of little Carla, and he felt that if 
Adelaide ever spoke to him on the subject he would 
be compelled to reveal his real opinion. 

But the sudden heat in Florence drove him into 
the country, and though at first he made expeditions 
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to other places, he found it simpler and easier to 
spend the days with Adrian at Fiesole. It saved 
trouble to go there, and the place was enchanting; 
he always found fresh subjects for his brush. The 
old, creamy walls of the little villa dripped with 
roses, crimson and golden and pink. Over the pil- 
lared loggia the wistaria's misty mauve garlands 
wove softest arabesques. It all left an impression 
upon his mind of fragrance and delicious tempered 
sunshine, of gray olive woods touched of silver by 
sun and wind, of blossoming gardens hung with the 
lovely vine-garlands and festooned with Banksian 
roses, the massed groups of cypress-trees lending 
shadow and density to the scene. 

Adrian's book was making good progress, so he 
said, and Adelaide found occupation in typing it, 
and in her spare time she amused and instructed lit- 
tle Carla, who now nearly always formed one of the 
party. 

Markham noticed that the child's rather shabby 
raiment had been discarded, and now she was al- 
ways prettily though simply dressed in white frocks. 
She had not yet come to live with the Guises; she 
went home every evening, but she spent most of her 
days with them. Adelaide was afraid as yet to un- 
dertake the entire charge of her; she thought she 
might disturb Adrian in his work. When they re- 
turned to England they would take her with tnem, 
and then she could engage a nurse to look after the 
child. 

They did not speak much of these plans to Mark- 
ham ; tney had a suspicion that he was not altogether 
in sympathy with them. 

Markham had stayed rather late one evening, but 
he did not always dine at the palace now. He made 
the excuse of lingering in the country as late as he 
could, and Helen accepted it without any idea of the 
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real truth. Only Rina guessed, but she said noth- 
ing. She was very much occupied in the sick-room, 
and Markham saw little of her. She seemed to be 
aware by some process of telepathy when he had 
been with the Guises, and it made a barrier between 
them. 

The sun had set, and the glory of the western 
sky was rapidly fading, but the pink afterglow 
washed the olives till they seemed to be bathed in a 
rosy foam. The garden was filled with the faint 
almond scent of the wistaria. In the grove of ilex- 
trees a nightingale was singing. The roses were 
already blossoming in great profusion, though it 
would be some weeks before they attained to their 
full glory. Little Carla was lying half asleep on 
Adelaide s knee. The busy scratching of Adrian's 

Een could be heard from tne room within. Mark- 
am was just packing up his paint-box and block 
when the telephone bell rang sharply. They heard 
Adrian go across the room to answer it. 

"If irs Mrs. Emminson tell her she must be sure 
to come up to dine to-morrow," said Adelaide. 
Adrian came out quickly. 

"It isn't Mrs. Emminson," he said; "it's a mes- 
sage for you, Mark. You had better answer it." 

Markham took up the receiver, and to his aston- 
ishment he heard Rma 9 s voice. 

"Is that you, Markham?" 

"Yes. What is it? Has anything happened?" 

There was a pause, then the two people in the 
loggia heard Markham say: 

Til come home at once. I'm most awfully sorry. 
I'll be down in half an hour." 

He hung up the receiver and came out into the 
loggia. 

^What is it, Mark? Not bad news, I hope?" 
said Adrian. 
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"Yes. The old prince is dead," said Markham. 
His face was white. 

He gathered up hisjthings and said good-by hast- 
ily. Adrian walked down to the gate with him. 

u Mind you, come whenever you like. Whenever 
you can get away. I'm afraid you won't be able to 
escape the funeral — that'll be rather a trial for 
you. f ' 

U I don't think I wish to escape it." 

"That's just as you please. ^ You're sure of your 
welcome here in any case. This may mean a lot of 
difference to you, Mark." 

"Yes, of course it may," said Markham. He 
spoke almost absent-mindedly and was glad when 
Adrian left him at the gate ; he had been half afraid 
he might accompany him, as he often did, to the 
place where the tram stopped. 

His thoughts were full of Rina. How had she 
known with such certainty where he was? All these 
days she must have known he was visiting the Guises 
daily, yet she had said nothing; she had borne his 
neglect, his indifference, with a silent patience he 
could not but admire. And the old prince— he won- 
dered how he had died, if he had recognized any 
one, whether there had been at the last some fugi- 
tive sign of returning sense? There was always 
something tragic and mysterious in death. The old 
man had been ill nearly three months, and no one 
had imagined the end to be so near. It was for him a 
merciful release. And it would set Rina free. They 
could return to Stones. They could begin their life 
there, the life they had often talked about in the early 
days of their marriage. And Helen? What would 
become of Helen, who had spent the best years of 
her life in unselfishly tending her father-in-law? 
Markham seemed to remember having heard that 
in default of male heirs the palace would go to a 
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great nephew of the prince, a young man who had 
married a rich American wife, and who had a cou- 
ple of young sons. In any case, the death would 
make a great difference to the Marchesa San Rai- 
mondo. She might indeed still occupy a small apart- 
ment in the palace, there was space and to spare; 
but he felt that she would not care to do this, and 
she might, of course, prefer to return to England 
after her long exile. 

Somehow he could not picture his mother-in-law 
in England. He could not picture her away from 
the palace where she had spent so many years. 
Where Rina had been born. 

When he reached the palace, hurrying through 
the evening crowds that throng the streets of all 
Italian cities, he went straight up to Rina's room. 
He found her alone; she was lying on the sofa with 
her rosary in her hands. She was very pale, and he 
saw that she had been crying. 

Markham went up to ner and kissed her. 

"Darling, I'm so sorry," he said gently. "And 
I'm so sorry that I wasn t here — that I wasn't with 
you." 

"It was very sudden," she said; "there was no 
time to send for you." 

"How did you know where I was? You tele- 
phoned- " 

"I did not know. But I thought it was where you 
were most likely to be." 

There was something that sounded hopeless in 
her voice, as if she were past caring very much 
where or with whom he spent his time. 

"I am sorry," said Markham again. "I don't 
think I'll ever go there again. But I'm more than 
ever sorry I was there to-day, when you wanted me." 

He sat by her side, kissing her, stroking her hair, 
murmuring words of love, of consolation. 
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At last she rose. 

"Would you like to come downstairs with me?" 
she said. 

Markham concealed his reluctance. 

"Of course I will come," he said. 

The great bedroom had been converted into a 
chapelle ardente. Windows, shutters, and persien- 
nes were all closed. It was hot and airless, and the 
flames of the immense wax candles that stood at in- 
tervals around the bed seemed to add to the heat. 
There was a faint, rather sickly scent of flowers. 
And on the great bed with its heavy, dark damask 
hangings, lay the dead man. His finely chiseled 
face was shrunken and spiritualized by death, and 
seemed almost the face of a young man, clear-cut, 
handsome. The thick, white hair was brushed off 
the brow, exposing its fine modeling. He looked as 
one asleep, but in a sleep purged of all earthly 
dreaming. Markham noticed his hands, long, white, 
rather wasted, clasped upon his breast, a rosary 
twisted between the stiffened fingers. There was a 
crucifix upon his breast. Death had intensified and 
almost exaggerated the look of race, which to Mark- 
ham had always been such an attraction. Little as 
he had known him, he had been able to appreciate 
the force of that giant personality. It had helped 
him to understand Kina, her education, her upbring- 
ing. Strict and hard, and even tyrannical, as that 
rule of his had been, it had made her the woman 
she was, had bestowed upon her, as it were, a touch 
of that same austere force, that same power. This 
quality had attracted him in the first days of their en- 
gagement; he had felt its influence upon his own 
life. He had recognized it as something infinitely 
worth having. He held Rina's hand in his now, as 
they knelt down by the bedside together to pray. 

The candles flickered on the dead man's face, and 
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the changing lights and shadows thus produced gave 
to Markham the almost eerie impression that he 
saw the features moving, as if a tremor had passed 
over them. There were some nuns kneeling on the 
other side of the great bed, and at a little distance 
on a prie-dieu he caught a glimpse of the bowed, 
veiled head of the Marchesa San Raimondo. From 
time to time, people he did not know and had never 
seen before came soft-footed into the room— came 
to pray, to make with holy water the sign of the 
cross on die dead man's forehead and breast, and 
then to slip quietly away. 

This man had made a good death. The day be- 
fore he was stricken by the blow that had deprived 
him of sense and speech, he had made his confes- 
sion, according to his weekly habit. All his life 
he had been punctual and regular in the devout 



been passed upon him — the eternal judgment. And 
after death, the judgment. As he remembered those 
fateful words now, Markham shivered. 

These were what Adrian had called the "nursery 
bogies" — judgment, the fear of hell. And after 



selves over and oyer again in his head, with all their 
terrible possibilities, the significance which no Cath- 
olic can ever venture to palliate. The mercy, the 
tenderness, the long-suffering of Christ; aye, even 
the work of the Redemption itself, had not yet pre- 
vented Him from uttering such warnings that made 
any palliation impossible. It was in His mercy that 
He had, so to speak, lifted a little corner of the veil 
that shrouded the Afterward from the eyes of men. 
As Markham considered these things in a medita- 
tion that was perhaps imposed upon his mind by 
the sight of that stark, white figure on the bed, his 
thoughts turned almost insensibly to Adrian, his 




And now judgment had 




The words repeated them- 
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words, his teaching. And he knew that while he 
had listened to him time after time, he had felt faint 
stirrings of disloyalty toward Rina, because of what 
he called her bigotry, her intolerance. He had re- 
sented the thought that he was allowing himself to 
be ruled by her in matters of faith, but now the 
pendulum had swung back a little. In the presence 
of death it is almost impossible for a man to keep 
his mind quite free from the teachings of revealed 
religion. For a Catholic taught to pray and medi- 
tate from his earliest years such thoughts must in- 
evitably be of a personal nature. The positive cer- 
tainty of death obtrudes with a persistence that can 
not oe denied, and imposes the contemplation of 
that hereafter that is as inevitable as death itself. 
To-morrow it might be his turn to be swept off the 
earth as dust before a storm. Or Rina's — Rina — 
there might be in the future occasions of grave phys- 
ical perfl for Rina. He hoped they would not 
come yet, and now he almost found himself wishing 
that they might never come. He felt that he could 
not bear it — the suspense of those long months of 
looking forward, the final cruel crisis. He came a 
little closer to Rina, and his shoulder touched hers 
as if with an instinctive desire to protect her. He 
felt that she leaned against him, glad of the "support 
he offered. She was looking very pale, very tired, 
there was a fragile look about her. She had suf- 
fered perhaps all those hours he had been absent. 
And of late he had so constantly left her alone. He 
no longer went to Mass with her in the morning; 
he had ceased to go to confession, and he had won- 
dered if she had guessed it. At Easter she must 
have known that he had not fulfilled his duties. In 
the intimacy, at once beautiful and terrible, of their 
life it was practically impossible for one of them to 
have that kind of secret from the other. It is true 
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that he had left Florence for some days during Eas- 
ter week, so that Rina could not know for certain. 
Adrian's influence had been strong just then, and 
he had carried him off to Viareggio. But Rina must 
have guessed, and if so, the knowledge had inev- 
itably hurt her. Once or^ twice he had resolved to 
give up going to see Adrian, but always there had 
been some little excuse which prevented him from 
immediately carrying out his intention. Adelaide 
was ill — it would be selfish to abandon Adrian at 
such a juncture ; then to spend the hot enervating 
days out of Florence in the delicious hill air, so fresh 
and invigorating, became for him almost a physical 
necessity. The heauty of it all attracted him, laying 
a firm hold upon his imagination. And he had 
liked, too, to show Adrian that he had not really 
changed or forgotten him. He was getting over 
that awkwardness, that slight embarrassment which 
he had felt and shown at first, and which had come 
under the lash of Adrian's tongue. Yes, that was 
the worst of Adrian. He treated him still as if he 
were an immature boy, instead of a responsible mar- 
ried man. He would reprove him if he felt like it 



kled. Although Adrian was so much older than 
himself he stood in the eyes of Markham's world 
as a man of evil repute— in a word, as an apostate. 
Markham always had the feeling that he had 
stooped a little to possess this friendship, for which 
his mother and all her immediate ambiente frankly 
blamed him. He had given up things for Adrian, 
and he felt that if he deserved kindness and consid- 
eration from any one, it was from this man, whose 
society he had sought in the face of censure. He 
had stuck to him against all the world, and for 
several years. But because of that slipping away 
at the time of his marriage — a period when a man 



without mercy 




The knowledge ran- 
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may be considered as normally too much occupied 
with other interests for intimate friendships outside 
— Adrian had not hesitated to haul him over the 
coals. It had made Markham feel a very small per- 
son indeed, and for the moment he almost hated 
Adrian, in spite of the curious fascination that the 
older man exercised over him. 

It comforted him now to feel Rina's slight form 
leaning against him; it soothed him, made him feel 
as if they had suddenly become less far apart. 

Markham was strangely subdued all that even- 
ing. He sat for the most part alone in the salotto, 
which belonged to him and Rina. Rina was with 
her mother, and he did not like to impose his pres- 
ence upon them. Although he was genuinely shocked 
and distressed and did in a measure share their grief, 
he felt that he dared not intrude upon Helen's deep 
sorrow. Rina remained with her, consoling her, 
cherishing her. 

But he felt a little lonely, and then he told him- 
self that he deserved to be lonely. He had sys- 
tematically neglected his wife all through the beau- 
tiful spring weeks. He had left her alone in the 
sad gloom of the old palace; had never once sug- 
gested that she should spend the day in the country 
with him. He was never at hand to go out with 
her when she had a little leisure. He had put her 
completely on one side for Adrian. His purposes 
of amendment had become mere velleities for the 
occasional salving of conscience. He had purposely 
avoided envisaging the rift that had widened be- 
tween himself and Rina. It was a spiritual gulf 
that was threatening to destroy the very foundations 
of their life together. She had ceased to remon- 
strate, even to entreat. She had left him quite free 
— and how desolate she must have felt when she saw 
the use to which he put that freedom I Perhaps she 
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was beginning to care less for him, to feel more re- 
signed. 

The thought made him feel restless and ill at ease. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

The old prince's will was to most people a com- 
plete surprise. In it he had left a substantial 
sum to Helen, as well as the villa at Settignano, 
which he had bought for this purpose in recent years. 
By dint of economy he had been able to set aside a 
certain amount every year, and this, together with 
other money he had at his disposal, would make a 
handsome provision for her. He judged that she 
would not be likely to settle permanently in Eng- 
land after her long exile in a more sunny climate, 
and so the idea had occurred to him to buy this home 
for her just outside Florence, and in her beloved 
Tuscany. He had indeed done more for her than 
any one had expected. 

Helen was secretly astonished at the comparative 
opulence that was to be hers. She had not expected 
it in the least, for it had been the old man's habit 
to speak always as if she and Rina would be almost 
paupers after his death. It was partly for that rea- 
son that Helen had been anxious her daughter 
should marry. 

Helen had been too busy during those months of 
her father-in-law's illness to rive any attentive 
thought to Rina. It was indeed only after the fu- 
neral had taken place and she was beginning to con- 
sider seriously her own plans for the immediate 
future that she suddenly became aware of a change 
in her daughter. It struck her for the first time 
that Rina had lost much of her radiance. It is true 
that she had been very assiduous in her attendance 
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upon the old man, and perhaps the long illness had 
been a strain upon her nerves; but she was certainly 
looking pale and drawn. 

Perhaps she would never have ascertained the 
exact truth, had it not been for a visit she received 
from Conte Delfini. As an old friend of the fam- 
ily, he had come to see her in the early days of her 
mourning, for the purpose of paying a formal visit 
of condolence upon her. Having expressed his sym- 
pathy in her loss, he inquired about her plans for 
the future. 

"I suppose I shall settle down at Settignano," 
she said. "I hope I shall like living in the country. 
But we are going to England very soon, I think, and 
I shall probably stay there all the summer." 

"Donna Rina will go with you?" he asked. 

"I don't know yet if they will go with me. But, 
of course, they will be going home very soon — al- 
most at once. They may even start before I do. 
Their home at Stones is waiting for them — they 
have only delayed going there in order to be with 
me." 

She was a little astonished at his close question- 
ing. Why was he so anxious to know Rina's plans? 
^•1 am glad of that," said Conte Delfini. rt I saw 
Donna Rma at the funeral, and it struck me that 
she was looking ill, and perhaps needed a change." 

"Yes, I am afraid it has been a trying time for 
Rina. But she was a great help to me ; 1 don't know 
what I should have done without her. A change 
will be good for her, as you say, and there is no 
object in their remaining in Florence now." 

Something in his tone had made her feel slightly 
uncomfortable, and increased that anxiety which she 
had lately felt about her daughter. But Rina had 
never complained, and she hacl always brushed aside 
any mention of her health. 
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"It will be wise to get young Mr. Proctor away 
from Florence," said Toni suddenly. He spoke 
with an evident effort and fixed his aark, lusterless 
eyes upon her with an expression almost of entreaty. 

"Wise?" repeated Helen. 

"Dear Marchesa," said Toni, "please do not 
think me an evil-speaking gossip. But here where 

{'our daughter is so well-known and so much be- 
oved — it is impossible to prevent people from talk- 
ing — and from censuring. 

"I do not understand, said Helen loftily. "Who 
has been censuring whom?" 

"It is very difficult for me to tell you. But the 
fact is certain that Mr. Proctor's friends here are 
people that your world and mine could not help 
condemning. He is always with them. That he 
neglects his wife I can not believe, but his actions — 
his intimacy with such people — must be very painful 
to her — must cause her great anxiety." 

"I don't know in the least what you are talking 
about," said Helen. "I was not even aware that 
Ma rich am had made any friends here outside the 
people we know. He is away a good deal painting, 
but that is his profession, and Kina would be the 
last to feel hurt that he should have and follow 
his occupation. If people are saying cruel things 
about him and my daughter, you may deny it, and 
tell them that it is absolutely false and without 
any foundation." 

Delfini now perceived that Helen was in complete 
ignorance of the truth, and he could not help feel- 
ing a warm admiration for Rina's courage and loy- 
alty in concealing it from her. 

Was it, therefore, wise of him to speak? But it 
was too late to go back now, and Helen was indig- 
nantly awaiting his explanation. 

Her haughty manner increased his timidity, and 
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it required a supreme effort to enable him to con- 
tinue. 

"You are not aware, then, that he spends nearly 
all his time with a Mr. Adrian Guise and his wife, 
who have been living at Fiesole all the winter?" he 
said. 

"Adrian Guise?" repeated Helen in an incredu- 
lous tone. 

"Mr. Guise is an apostate," said Delfini. "He 
writes novels and other books against the Church." 

Helen's heart sank. It was the first intimation 
she had received of Adrian's presence in Florence, 
and the effect it produced upon her was a stab of 
sharp pain that Rina had kept this knowledge from 
her. And yet — and yet — as she considered it, she 
saw there were many sufficient reasons why a loyal 
and loving wife, such as she knew her daughter to 
be, should have hesitated to make known the perfidy 
of her husband. Pride, loyalty, and love must aU 
alike have urged her to keep silence. But if Mark- 
ham had indeed broken his word, as Toni seemed to 
suggest, Rina must have been passing through a 
penod of very bitter suffering and disillusionment. 

Helen said slowly: 

"I can only hope you are mistaken. I have never 
heard of the Guises being in Florence." 

"My sister has met them," said Delfini; "I regret 
that Maria should visit such people, and I have 
tried to stop her. She saw Mr. rroctor there, so 
that there can have been no possible mistake." 

"We knew of this friendship before his mar- 
riage," said Helen; "it was one of the conditions 
upon which we allowed the marriage to take place 
—that Markham should cut himself off completely 
from an intimacy so dangerous to his faith. Until 
he had promised to do this, we did not permit the 
engagement. Rina saw the necessity too— she was 
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perfectly reasonable—she was determined to abide 
Dy our decision, although her happiness was in- 
volved." 

"I spoke once to your daughter about it," con- 
tinued Toni; "she was very much distressed I am 
afraid I was the first to tell her where he actually 
spent his days. That was some little time ago, and 
1 have not since seen her to speak to. But she sug- 
gested to me that the Guises were not ready to ac- 
cept their dismissal — that they had purposely fol- 
lowed Mr. Proctor to Italy. There was a meeting 
first, I think, at Sorrento, and then they came to 
Fiesole. No doubt, it was for the purpose of re- 
newing their old influence over him, which seems to 
have been very great" 

"Yes; it was very great. It was making his 
mother quite miserable, and it made her all the more 
anxious that he should marry Rina." 

Delfini thought indignantly that Rina had been 
sacrificed, and mat the sacrifice had proved perf ecdy 
futile. If it had been a last effort to save Markham 
from this undesirable intimacy, they might at least 
have tried to make him marry a woman with some 
knowledge and experience of the world. 

"Rina has never said a single word to me about 
it," said Helen after a little pause. "It seems to 
me that all Florence knows my child's concerns be- 
fore I do." 

She spoke with bitterness. 

"She may have preferred not to add to your anx- 
iety at such a time," said Delfini. "But you will un- 
derstand now why, as a friend of yours and of hers, 
I do entreat you to persuade Mr. Proctor to accom- 
pany you to England." 

"Of course, he will go if Rina goes," said Helen, 
"and, as I have told you, there is nothing to detain 
her in Florence now. 
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Toni made no comment. But there was a look 
of incredulity in his grave face that she could not 
help perceiving. 

Of course he will/ 9 she repeated with an em- 
phasis that was almost violent. s 

"God gram you may be right," said Toni; "I 
think myself that it will be more difficult to induce 
him to leave than you suppose." He rose, fear- 
ing that he had said too much; but he felt the neces- 
sity of impressing upon Helen the imperative need 
for drastic action of some kind. It was for Rina's 
sake that he was doing it, he told himself, for the 
happiness of her whole life seemed to be at stake. 

|Marchesa," he said, "I beg your forgiveness. 
I did not, of course, imagine that you were in such 
complete ignorance. But you will perhaps forgive 
me when I tell you that tor the sake or the past, 
your daughter's happiness can never be a matter 
of complete indifference to me." 

He raised his hand to her lips and then hurried 
away, almost as if he preferred that she should not 
make any reply to that hurried admission which 
nothing but the sharpness of his anxiety could have 
wrung from his deep reserve. 

Helen sat down after he had gone, very quietly 
considering the situation as it had iust been pre- 
sented to her. She prayed, and as sne prayed, the 
tears came into her eyes, burning and searing them. 
She had never shed such tears as those for Kina be- 
fore. It seemed to her as if the curtain had been 
abruptly raised, and she had been called upon with- 
out warning to witness the tragedy of her daughter's 
life — one of those profound spiritual tragedies that 
hurt the soul rather than the body. 

So the Guises were at Fiesole, and Markham had 
gone back to them. He had not been strong enough 
to resist the temptation when it offered itself. The 
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claims of that old intimate friendship had proved 
too strong, and he had succumbed to their powerful 
grasp. The long illness and then the death of the 
old prince had given him rich possibilities of escape 
from the palace. He had had countless legitimate 
excuses for leaving his wife day after day to her 
duties as a daughter and granddaughter. So nat- 
ural did it seem that Helen had hardly missed him, 
nor had she been aware of any constraint between 
the young couple. Except at meals she had had in- 
deed little opportunity of observing them together. 
There had been nothing unusual to attract her at- 
tention. 

But Helen saw beyond the merely temporal re- 
sults of Markham's action. She saw witn deadly 
clearness that the experiment had failed. Rina had 
not been strong enough to separate him from the old 
friendship, to keep him from the temptation that 
had so soon and so tragically presented itself. All 
their prayers for him had not sufficed. All her 
love had not been strong enough — nor had his 
love for her. They had been married rather more 
than eight months. Was the marriage already a 
failure? She reproached herself bitterly for ever 
having permitted it, for allowing Rina to run so 
great and grave a risk. At this critical moment she 
sadly missed the guidance of the old prince. She had 
always turned to him in all difficulties. If he had 
been tyrannical and overbearing he was yet always 
kind to her; she had found him sympathetic and 
wise when she had appealed to him tor advice. And 
he had loved Rina, had felt almost a father's pride 
in her. Now she found herself compelled for per- 
haps the first time in her life to act on her own 
initiative in circumstances of great difficulty. It 
would be so fatally easy to make a false step that 
would increase the gravity of the situation. 
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She rang a little bell and a servant immediately 
appeared. 

*'Is Mr. Proctor in?" she asked. 

"I do not know, Eccellenza! 9 

"Please go and see. If he is in I should be glad 
if he would come down and see me." 

"Very well, Eccellenza" 

In a few minutes the man returned. 

"Mr. Proctor is not at home, Eccellenza. He left 
word that he would not be in until dinner-time." 

Helen sat there for a little longer and then she 
rose and put a black lace veil upon her head. She 
descended the stairs, passed through the great suite 
of now deserted rooms that for so long had been 
occupied by her father-in-law and at last came to the 
passage that led to the chapel. She paused for a 
moment before the door, men she quietly turned 
the handle and entered. 



all of stained glass and there was no other light 
except that furnished by the lamp before the taber- 
nacle. But as Helen entered she saw that she was 
not alone. Rina was kneeling at the back, almost 
hidden by the deep shadows. Her black dress and 
veil seemed to mingle obscurely with the surround- 
ing gloom. She was so still that she might have 
been a somber statue carved in that attitude which 



She was still there when Helen, having finished 
the recitation of her rosary, rose to leave the chapel. 
Now that she was definitely aware of her daughter's 
unhappiness it made her all the more anxious to 
remove her from the scene of it as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

"But of course she can't leave Markham," 
thought Helen. "And if he refuses to leave Florence 
she must remain here." 



It 




dark within, for the windows were 



rested at once devotion and grief. 
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She remembered then the look of incredulity in 
Toni's face when she had asserted her belief that 
the young couple would leave for England quite 
soon. 

Rina raised her head and smiled at her mother 
as she passed. But she still remained there in that 
devout kneeling attitude. There was something 
very calm about her expression and Helen felt a 
momentary sense of relief. Perhaps Toni had after 
all exaggerated ... 

She found it difficult to broach the subject to Rina. 
The fact of her reticence showed a reluctance to 
discuss it even with her mother. Helen, who had 
never been able to speak of her own sorrows, 
respected a similar inability in another person. 

Some people undoubtedly derive substantial com- 
fort from the recitation and sympathetic discussion 
of their woes, but it had not been so with her and 
she rightly judged that it would not be so with Rina, 
who possessed so many of her own qualities, modern- 
ized and as it were brought up to date. It would 
perhaps only increase her pain to be forced to speak. 
As it was she was able to put a brave face upon it, 
and there was nothing in her bright, affectionate 
manner to Markham that night at dinner to show 
that she had any secret cause for complaint. She 
was determined to hide as long as possible the 
anxiety that was torturing her. It was not for Helen 
to force her confidence. 

Besides, when all was said and done Rina was 
Markham's wife. She had made this choice despite 
much excellent advice to the contrary. And she 
had certainly loved him very deeply. Perhaps she 
loved him still but with the different love of the 
woman who has suffered a very swift disillusionment. 
Markham had betrayed his solemn promise to her, 
and Helen knew that could not but have had a 
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marked effect upon Rina, who was the soul of 
honor. It must at least have smudged the idol, 
even if the stains were not destined to be permanent 
ones. It must have revealed the indubitable presence 
of dross in the gold. Perhaps few people pass 
through life without revelations of this kind, but 
when they come suddenly and violently and in the 
first freshness of life and love they can be productive 
of great bitterness and sorrow. 

Helen looked at Ma rich am that evening as it were 
with new eyes. He was subdued, as befitted the 
inmate of a house of such recent mourning, but he 
talked a great deal with his accustomed charm; he 
was very attentive to Rina; there was nothing in 
his manner to his wife to suggest any alteration in 
his feeling toward her. But she seemed to see 
for the first time a weakness in his face that she had 
always dreaded to discover. He was not bad, he 
was not dishonorable, but he was weak and yielded 
himself easily to stronger influences. She believed 
that he had made that promise with a very firm 
purpose of fulfilling it She believed still what he 
had told her before his marriage, that he desired 
to end that friendship which he knew to be danger- 
ous. She was sorry for him now as a mother might 
feel sorry for her son who had not been strong 
enough to keep his word. 

Only he must not hurt Rina — he must not be 
allowed to destroy her happiness. She felt that 
that was something she could never forgive. . . . 



CHAPTER XXVII 

IT was on the following Sunday that Rina, return* 
ing from Mass rather later than usual, discov- 
ered Markham finishing his coffee in the Salotto. 
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She had had a bad sleepless night and had been 
unable to get up in time for the early Mass in the 
chapel, so she had gone later to the church of the 
Trinita. 

Judging by his rather perfunctory greeting, Mark- 
ham seemed in a hurry to finish his meal, and not 
altogether pleased that she should have come in 
just then. There was a bright defiance in his blue 
eyes as if he almost challenged her to question him. 

Rina, however, said nothing but sitting down at 
the table began to pour out some coffee. 

"That's getting cold," said Markham, "111 ring 
for some more." 

He rang the bell. Then he hastily swallowed the 
contents of his cup. 

"I must be off," he said glancing at the clock. 

"Are you going to Mass now, Markham ?" she 
said simply. 

"No— I shan't have time. I'm going to catch the 
tram." He paused as if waiting for her to speak 
but as she said nothing he continued: "Adrian's 
telephoned to say he's got a bad wrist — he wants 
me to go there as soon as I can." 

"Couldn't you find time to go to Mass first?" she 
asked. 

Negligent as he had been he had not as yet to 
her knowledge omitted to hear Mass on Sundays. 

"No— it'll make me too late." He took up his 
hat and stick. "Good-by," he said. 

"Good-by," said Rina. 

She watched him as he went out of the room. 
The hot coffee was brought in and she drank some 
of it thirstily, but she left the roll untasted on her 

{>late. The manner of his going had given her a 
ittle shock. That careless defiance of his — the utter 
absence of any leave-taking except that hasty good- 
by flung at her — his evident irritation at her words. 
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But all secrecy had gone from the adventure. He 
was able to tell her plainly that his destination was 
Fiesole. There was ^ no attempt to conceal any- 
thing, but rather an instinct to flaunt and display 
his easy emergence from all restraining bonds. 
Three weeks had passed since the old prince's death, 
and for about a fortnight of that time Markham 
had remained near her, helping her and Helen, 
comforting; and sustaining his wife with something 
of his old devotion. At the funeral, too, he had 
been one of the most conspicuous figures, and Rina 
had felt a strange pride in him, in his grave deport- 
ment, his dignified self-possession. For a little while 
she felt that Markham the lover had returned. She 
had hoped if she had not believed in the permanence 
of the change. She did her part, she welcomed 
him back, on her side there were no reproaches, no 
allusions; she was gentle and tactful with him. They 
had drawn nearer to each other again. It had been 
a time of relief for Rina. Then, as she well knew, 
the opposition had resumed its work. Letter after 
letter, message after message, had come for Mark- 
ham. He would have been more than human if he 
could have resisted them all — that was her way of 
excusing the lapse that so quickly supervened. Now 
for several days his visits had been resumed — he 
had gone off early and returned late. To Helen 
the plea of work was still made, but to Rina no 
excuses were offered. And as if in order to avert 
any reproaches he had assumed a cold, stern manner 
toward her as if to awe her into silence respecting 
his doings. 

When Helen came into the room a few minutes 
later she found Rina in tears, her unfinished break- 
fast on her plate. 

"Why, Rina, darling, what's the matter?" she 
said anxiously. 
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"Nothing," said Rina. "At least nothing that I 
can tell you." Her eyes were fixed upon her mother 
and conveyed an inarticulate appeal for silence. 

But Helen felt that the moment had come when 
she might speak. Gathering her courage together 
she said: Is it about Markham? Has he gone 
to Fiesole?" 

At least she could show Rina that she was not 
in ignorance of the fact. It would make the con- 
fession less difficult for her. 

A look of relief came into Rina's face. 

"Yes," she said. "You knew, then?" 

"I know very little beyond that he does go there. 
It is only quite recently that I've known anything 
at all about it." Helen paused. "I — I have 
wanted to speak to you about it, Rina." 

"I hoped you hadn't heard," said Rina. "One 
can do nothing. He has gone there now — he 
wouldn't even wait to hear Mass first." 

Her abrupt sentences were punctuated by little 
sobs. She was forcing back her tears. 

"We must try to get him to leave Florence — to 

fo back to England. I shall be going myself soon, 
hone you will both come with me," saia Helen. 
"Of course I shall come," said Rina. "Mark- 
harm — Markham must do as he thinks best." There 
was for the first time a little bitterness in her tone. 

"Oh, he is sure to come. He wouldn't let you 
go alone with me," said Helen. 

Rina raised her eyes and looked despairingly at 
her mother. 

"If he comes it will be unwillingly. I shall never 
get him back now. Once or twice I've made so 
sure that he really meant to give them up. But 
they won't let him go." 

There was a dull finality of hopelessness in her 
tone. 
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"We must pray for him," said Helen gently. 

"Don't you think I have prayed — all these weeks 
— all these months?" 

"Yes, I am sure you have," said Helen. 

Rina rose suddenly and flung her arms around 
her mother as sometimes — not very often — she had 
done when she was a little girl. 

"Let's go to England. Let's go soon! I feel 
as if I couldn't bear it here any more." 

She was crying now in a wild, unchecked way as 
if at last her long self-control had broken down 
completely. 

"Hush, darling, don't cry so. You'll make your- 
self ill." Helen's arms were clasping her. She 
pressed Rina's face to hers. "Yes — we'll go as 
soon as you like. As soon as we can get ready." 

This assurance seemed to soothe Rina, who dried 
her tears. When she was a little more composed 
she said: 

"Don't say anything to Markham, please. He's 
not in a mood to listen. It's better not to interfere 
with him." 

That hard defiance of his was a new weapon ; she 
had felt the sharp touch of it and dreaded a repe- 
tition of the pain. 

"I think I shall ask him if he will come with 
us," said Helen. 

"Yes, but please don't say anything about the 
Guises. I mean — it might make him angry." 

In spite of the shame of the exposure she began 
to be thankful that her mother had learned inde- 
pendently of her what was passing. She had dreaded 
being driven at last to enlighten her; it was a task 
from which she shrank. It occurred to her now to 
inquire how Helen knew. 

"Toni Delfini told me the day he came to call," 
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said the Marchess. "He said he had spoken to 

you." 

"Yes; I met him when I was out one evening. 
He was dreadfully distressed— he cares still what 
happens to me. Mother, isn't it terrible that people 
should be able to gossip about me and Markham— 
should even think we're not happy together?" Her 
tears began to flow afresh. 

Helen laid her hand on her shoulder. 

"Darling, it will be all right when we can get 
him away From here — away from these people." 

"If we ever can," said Rina. "They won't let 
him go." 

She looked enviously at her mother. After all 
she had had a few perfect years of happiness. 
There had been no cloud until death had stepped 
in to separate her from her beloved. 

When Markham reached Fiesole that morning 
he found the place enveloped in a thick white curtain 
of fog. Everything dripped, and the trees show- 
ered drops upon him as he left the avenue and 
climbed through the podere up to the front of the 
house. The olive-trees were # in flower now he 
noticed as he passed, and the little clusters of small 
yellow blossoms gave forth an odor of sharp sweet- 
ness. But the scene wanted sun, he told himself. 
Down in Florence it had been perfectly clear, and he 
had left the old city sitting bathed in the sunshine 
of an early June morning. Now nothing could be 
seen of her graceful towers^ her red dome, her 
clustered roofs and shining river. All the moun- 
tains, too, were blotted out. 

The fog chilled and depressed Markham. To- 
day there was no Adrian sitting at work in the 
loggia. But the window was open and he entered 
the study. A servant appeared and asked him if he 
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had breakfasted and Markham replied in the affirm- 
ative. 

The room was in a strange disorder. Books and 

?apers were piled in careless heaps on the tables, 
ne chairs stood about in confusion. He remem- 
bered that Adelaide had been suffering from a head- 
ache and probably from an administration of chloro- 
form yesterday; she had not come downstairs and 
evidence of her absence was everywhere visible. 
Although it was June the room was deadly cold, as 
if the tog had crept into it and damped everjrthing. 
Markham shivered, then he threw himself into a 
chair, lit a cigarette and waited for Adrian. 

He waited a long time. Cold and nervous the 
delay made him uneasy, even apprehensive. He 
began to wonder why Guise had sent him such an 
urgent message at that early hour begging him to 
come up. Something in his voice, altered as it was 
by the telephone, seemed to convey the impression 
that he really did want Markham as soon as possible 
and for a particular reason. His wrist was Dad, he 
said, but he had not mentioned that Adelaide was 
worse. And was she worse? Or had there been 
no real reason for Guise to insist thus upon his 
coming? Was it merely done to test him? He was 
angry with himself because he had fallen into the 
trap — if trap it was. He had hurried away and 
had rejected Rina's suggestion that he should hear 
Mass first. In his haste he had not even stopped 
to kiss Rina. He had believed that Adrian wanted 
him and he meant to show him by practical demon- 
stration that his friendship was not die flimsy thing 
he had supposed. He had made a sacrifice tor him 
to-day, and it was a sacrifice his conscience dis- 
approved. He had not been very kind to Rina; 
he had answered her abruptly, even harshly. And 
now where was Adrian? Not at all in a hurry as it 
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seemed, for he had not as yet appeared. For half 
an hour and more Markham sat alone in the chilly 
room, looking out at the cold white curtain of fog 
that shut out the garden and the olive trees and the 
view from his sight. 

He sincerely wished he had never come. He was 
more than ever certain that Adrian had done this to 
ascertain the power of his recovered ascendancy 
over him. Markham writhed at the thought. It 
was too late to retreat, for Adrian had been in- 
formed of his arrival. He wished he had listened 
to Rina's entreaty that he should go to Mass first. 

Adrian called suddenly and cheerily in his deep 
bass voice over the stairs. 

"Awfully sorry, my dear fellow. I'll be down 
in a few minutes. Did you ever sec such a poison- 
ous morning?" The familiar nonchalant manner 
stung him to renewed irritation. 

Adrian should be more considerate; he should 
have had the sense to perceive that his coming out 
thus early on a Sunday morning had not been easy. 
To make a sacrifice and then to have it treated lightly 
and negligently is often bitter. Markham felt a 
growing anger. He was not sure that he would 
be able to be quite civil when Adrian appeared. 

At last he came into the room, all fresh and bright 
from his hardy recent plunge into cold water with 
which he always vigorously commenced his day. He 
seemed to bring with him a large robust atmosphere. 
His big burly form, his beard, his bright eyes and 
thick grayish hair combined to make him resemble 
some of the more benevolent ogres of fairy-tale 
lore. 

"Lord — what a mess ! They might have made 
the room a bit shipshape, but I suppose they've been 
out to worship their gods as usual! Aadie must 
really come down to look after things." He hauled 
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at the chairs with some violence for a few very active 
moments. "Faugh! — what a fog;! Find the Sunny 
South if you can ! Arno and Thames — they're all 
alike. And why are you so mute and mum to-day, 
my dear Mark? Did you get a dressing down 



osophy the lesson that marriage has its pains as well 
as its pleasures." 

"I thought you'd hurt your wrist," said M arkham 
sullenly, with a glance at the broad brawny arms that 
had just lifted the chairs with such ease. 

"So I had — at least I've got rheumatism in it, or 
writer's cramp or some fool thing that makes me 
unable to hold a pen for nuts. And Addie says she 
isn't fit to get up. We've been arguing the point for 
the last hour. I said that she ought to get up and 
she said that it would kill her if she did. I drew a 
tragic picture of this room. She said she didn't care. 
I left it at that. Never argue with your wife, Mark, 
it's waste of breath. But this is only to show you 
what made me late and so unable to greet your royal 
highness on the doorstep as befits your rank and 
importance." 

When Adrian adopted this boisterous mood it was 
almost always done to conceal ill-humor. But 
Markham was not inclined to be tactful. 

"Why on earth, then, did you make such a point 
of my coming so early?" he asked irritably. 

The shadow of a frown crossed Adrian's fore- 
head He looked at Markham with one of his long, 
meditative, disdainful glances, as if he were exam- 
ining an unusual and displeasing specimen. 

"I am not at all in the mood to answer silly ques- 
tions," he said. "If you thought it was too early 
why in the world did you come?" 

"I came because I thought your wrist was really 



before you came out? 
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bad," said Markham. "I thought perhaps I might 
help you." 

Adrian did not answer for a moment; he was 
engaged in clearing away a siphon and a bottle of 
whisky and some glasses that stood on a small table. 
They were relics of the preceding night, and gave 
the untidy room an indescribable aspect of demoral- 
ization. He thrust the siphon and bottle into a 
cupboard and took the glasses out of the room. 

When he came back his face was more amiable. 

"Ah, that's very kind of you, my dear Mark," he 
said, "if you can relieve my fingers for an hour or 
two this morning I shall be most grateful. I'll dic- 
tate — if you don't really mind jotting down my 
trivial words. And presently I've got Carla's people 
coming up. They want references, if you please! 
You might say that you know all about us, a word 
from any one emanating from the Ubinaldi palace 
is sure to carry weight with the suspicious Tuscan 
mina." 

"Do you mean that they object to your adopting 
Carla?" inquired Markham, feeling relief at the 
thought. 

"Oh, no— they don't object. They only want to 
know a little more about us — to make sure, I sup- 
pose, that we shan't ill-treat her. You have only 
got to reassure them on that point and they will be 
quite satisfied." 

Markham was silent. He was not at all pre- 
pared to assure these peasants that Adrian and his 
wife were ideal guardians for a little girl. 

Fortunately Adrian was not looking at him just 
then; he was engaged in finding a block of large- 
sized paper which he extracted from a drawer. Then 
he made some rapid experiments with a fountain 
pen, and finally set these implements of the writer's 
craft on a small low table in front of Markham. 
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Then he glanced at the clock. 

"We've a clear two hours before we need think 
of that absurd breakfast-lunch meal which obtains in 
this country- — what the modern Oxonian calls 
brunch, I believe. I've forbidden Addie to want me 
for any mortal thing." 

Markham was not in the least anxious or pre- 
pared to act as Adrian's amanuensis, but he was 
afraid to refuse the role thus thrust upon him. He 
had an idea that Adrian's garrulity was intended to 
stave off a refusal or at least an excuse. But he 
knew that Guise was in an irritable, dangerous mood 
when a spark might set fire to the flame of his ill- 
temper. In such moods he would say cruel wound- 
ing things to his wife or to any one else that hap- 

Eened to thwart him. Markham had begun to fear 
im, as he had never feared him in the old days 
when he had sat in admiration at his feet and meekly 
listened. Adrian was now ever on the alert to 
detect a lack of cordiality, of sympathy in him. Since 
the day when he had charged Markham with ingrati- 
tude tnere has been a want of smoothness in their 
relations and they constantly ruffled each other. 
When Adelaide was there things went better. Her 
light malice held them both in check; they were more 
on their guard. 

Markham did not want to write, and he had a 
strong conviction that it was his duty to refuse. He 
wished that he had even now the moral courage to 
get up and go away. He felt that even if it pre- 
cluded his return on another occasion that would not 
break his heart. The thought of the impending 
interview with Carla's guardians also affected him 
disagreeably and lent an additional force to his 
secret wish to escape. 

Adrian made two or three strides up and down 
the room. Then he lit a cigarette, and meditatively 
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blew some wreaths of smoke into the air. There 
was something histrionic in his pose. 
"Ready, Mark?" 

"Yes, said Markham. He shifted his chair a 
little closer to the table. 

"You know you're not exactly stimulating/ 1 Guise 
said with a touch of irritation. 

"Who could be in this fog?" Markham answered 
resourcefully. "Go ahead, Adrian, I'm all ears and 
attention." 

Adrian began slowly and hesitatingly. He was 
not accustomed to dictate, but Adelaide had urged 
him to acquire the habit since the rheumatic pains in 
his right hand were becoming more frequent. He 
uttered every syllable in a precise, ringing voice. 
But gradually his subject seemed to master him, to 
take a possession of him. Words poured from his 
lips in swift and eloquent succession. His eyes flamed, 
little beads of perspiration stood on his brow, he 
waved his rheumatic right hand with a fine scorn of 
its supposed impotency. He looked like a prophet, 
Markham thought, when he found time amid that 
breathless escape of sentences, that torrent of words, 
to glance up at him. A prophet, a messenger of 
evil. ... 

Markham was so new to the task and so eager 
to appease Adrian by performing it creditably mat 
he at first concentrated his mind upon getting the 
words down on to the paper as fast as he could. 
It was a task of some cumculty owing to the head- 
long speed at which Adrian spoke. He knew no 
shorthand and though he wrote very quickly and 
clearly it was as much as he could do to keep pace 
with nim.^ He had not time at first to think about 
the meaning of the words, but wrote almost me- 
chanically. It was only when Adrian paused from 
sheer lade of breath and perhaps a little exhausted 
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with his own eloquence, that Markham was able to 
glance at what he had written and to read it with 
understanding. A dull flush overspread his face. 
It was horrible from a Catholic standpoint, and he 
felt certain that he had been listening to and inscrib- 
ing part of one of the chapters of "Back from 
Rome." . . . These were wallowings from anti- 
clerical freemason journals of the lowest gutter 

t yp c -. 

His thoughts in the silence that followed turned 
insensibly to Rina, and to all that she stood for. 
She had tried over and over again to save him from 
this man's influence. Markham had come in con- 
tact with the clear radiance of her faith; he had seen 
its effect upon her life. And^ humbly for a little 
while he had turned aside to join her. They had 
been very happy, and it was he who had failed, not 
Rina. He found himself thinking of Sorrento with 
a kind of passionate wistfulness as of having held 
the last of those glad unclouded days. The blue of 
sea and sky, the scent of roses, the luxuriant green of 
orange and cypress grove, the sweep of purple coast, 
the stars, the wonderful moonlight, the still white 
dawns. . . . They had been lovers then, having 
little thought but for each other. And then all of a 
sudden this great figure of a man had stepped onto 
the scene like a grim incarnation of malevolent des- 
tiny. Imagination was so busy that he inadvertently 
let the pen drop from his hand. He looked up half 
startled and saw that Adrian was watching him with 
an attentive interest. 

"I don't think you've got down that last sen- 
tence," said Adrian. 

Markham came back to earth. 

"Awfully sorry, — I'm afraid I wasn't listening. 
Adrian, can't we open that window? I'm feeling a 
bit queer." 
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"Better rest," said Guise, throwing open the 
window. 

The fog had cleared and a gleam of sunlight was 
turning the olive trees to silver. The warmed air 
fragrant with roses was delicious. 

*^ake a turn in the fodere" said Adrian genially. 
u And I'll run up and nave a look at Addie and see 
how she's getting on. And thanks awfully for your 
help, Mark." 

The big man bustled away. Markham did not 
at first stir from his seat. He took up the paper 
again and read some of the passages he had in- 
scribed. Oh, why hadn't he the strength of mind 
to tear it into a hundred pieces? Why hadn't he the 
courage to speak to Adrian and tell him quite clearly 
what was in his mind? Why could he think of no 
single thing to say in defense of the Church to which 
he belonged and which Rina had taught him to love 
and honor anew? 

He went into the garden and thence into the 
podere. On the garlanded vines the bunches of 
green grapes were already swelling. The foe had 
soused everything and the long grass sparkled with 
dew. Below, through a dark frame of cypress trees, 
he could see the city shining in the sun, and the green 
glimmer of Val d'Arno spreading east and west 
beyond the pale clustering houses. A church bell 
rang the midday Angelus. Markham almost invol- 
untarily crossed himself, repeating the prayer. 

The gate at the end of the podere was opened, and 
he saw the figure of a man coming toward him 
accompanied by the little Carla dressed in her "Sun- 
day best," a dainty little white frock that Adelaide 
had presented to her. The child smiled at Mark- 
ham. Her close-growing sunny curls were uncov- 
ered. 

"Signore " the man began. 
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"You were coming up to see the Signora Guise 
about her taking Caria to England ?" said Markham. 
"Si, signore. 

"I am the son-in-law of the Marchesa San Rai- 
mondo, and I am living at the Palazzo Ubinaldi. 
If you will take my advice you will send Carla away 
at once — this very day if you can. You must not 
let her go with these people. If she does she will 
not be brought up as a Catholic — she will say no 
prayers to the Madonna — she will learn nothing of 
God nor of His Son. You must not say I have 
spoken to you. Send the child away to the nuns — but 
don't let her stay here." 

The man's face fell. 

"But they said Carla would have a beautiful home 
— plenty to eat — kind people to look after her. 
And the Signor Guise, they told me, was baptized a 
Catholic." 

"Take my advice," said Markham sternly. "It is 
not the place for Carla. Don't let her go there 
again. You can tell them later that you have sent 
her away and that she will not come back." 

"The Signora will be offended," said the man, 
"and she has given many clothes to Carla." 

"You must not let her go to them. Ask the 
priest, and tell him what I have told you. If you 
take the child away from Fiesole they will realize 
that you have changed your mind." He spoke al- 
most sharply. 

"Very well, I will ask the priest," said the man 
reluctantly. 

Little Carla began to cry. She had followed the 
conversation sufficiently to realize that she was 
perhaps not to see the kind Signora at the villa again. 
Markham laid his hand on her fair curls. 

"There, don't cry, Carla," he said, "here's a 
whole lira for you. Now you can buy some sweets." 
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You were coming up to see the Signora Guise 
about her taking Carla to England?" said Markham. 
JSi, signore. 
I am the son-in-law of the Marchesa San Rai- 
mondo, and I am living at the Palazzo Ubinaldi. 
If you will take my advice you will send Carla away 
at once — this very day if you can. You must not 
let her go with these people. If she does she will 
not be brought up as a Catholic — she will say no 
prayers to the Madonna— site will learn nothing of 
God nor of His Son. You must not say I have 
spoken to you. Send the child away to the nuns — but 
don^t let her stay here." 
The man's face fell. 
But they said Carla would have a beautiful home 
■—plenty to eat— kind people to look after her. 
And the Signor Guise, they told me, was baptized a 
Catholic." 

"Take my advice," said Markham sternly. "It is 
not the place for Carla. Don't let her go there 
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"The Signor will be angry," said the man, still 
hesitating. 

"You must on no account let her go to them," 
Markham repeated. "She will lose her faith if she 
does, and you will be to blame because I have 
warned you. It will be better for you not to men- 
tion that you have seen me. Only — send Carla as 
soon as you can to the nuns." 

"Thank you, signore. I will do as you say." 

Markham went slowly back to the house. . . . 

Upstairs Adelaide was saying to her husband: 



Adrian smiled cynically. 
"Oh, he behaved like a lamb after his first cross- 
ness at being kept waiting. He wrote at my dicta- 
tion for about an hour and a half." 

"Without a word? He didn't expostulate?" 
"Oh, no, I'd snubbed him too well before he began. 
He didn't speak at all. And I went very fast — I 
kept him busy — he'd hardly time to think." 

Adelaide put out her hand and her face became 
very alert and intelligent. 

"You're wonderful," she said, "really wonderful 
Didn't I always tell jrou he'd come back all right? 
As if you had anything to fear from a silly, un- 
educated girl." 

"He's awfully foolish about her," said Adrian. 
"He'll get over that," declared Mrs. Guise, "he 
isn't half so foolish as he was six months ago. But 
we must make him ashamed of having yielded to her 
about us." 

"His conscience isn't easy. But he did miss 
Mass," said Adrian. 

Adelaide pursed up her thin lips. 

"That was very clever of you, Adrian," she said 
admiringly. 
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"You sec, he's been in the thick of it lately," said 
Adrian, "what with the funeral and those per- 
petual Masses for the dead. He couldn't escape 



He walked to the window expecting to see Mark- 
ham in the podere, but his young boyish figure was 
lost to sight among the olive trees. "I'm not sure 
that he wasn't a bit scandalized this morning. Said 
he felt queer — asked to have the window open. I'd 
shut it to keep out the fog. I told him to go for a 
stroll. Adelaide, I'm not going to let mat girl 
come out top-dog!" 

His voice changed and became hard and violent. 
There was a curious gleam in his eyes that had be- 
come all at once fanatical and cruel. 

"No, of course you're not," said his wife con- 
fidently. 

"She's made a plucky fight, though," he said, "and 
she hasn't done yet." 

He went down to luncheon calling Markham in 
from the podere in a loud and buoyant tone full of 
hearty good humor. All through the meal he main- 
tained that pose of robust cheerfulness. But Mark- 
ham was beginning to see through his moods and 
to chafe at mat chameleon-like change of pose. It 
was only toward the end of luncheon that Adrian 
said with a sudden frown : 

"These Tuscans are the most unreliable people 
in the world. Beppino promised faithfully to come 
up this morning with Carla to see you. And of 
course he's never been. Well, we must fix another 



When luncheon was over Markham made some 
excuse and took his departure. It was in a very 
gloomy and depressed mood that he returned that 
afternoon to Florence. 



that." 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 

"TV^arkham, I want to speak to you for a mo- 
J-Vx ment," said the Marchesa San Raimondo that 
evening. "Will you come to my room?" 

It was the first time she had ever made such a 
request to him, for she was still on very formal 
terms with her son-in-law. There had been little 
time or opportunity for her to learn to -know him 
better, and if there had been moments^ when she 
had secretly wondered at Rina's early infatuation 
she had never shown it. 

Now, having discovered the cause of her daugh- 
ter's secret unhappiness and anxiety, she had re- 
solved very unwillingly and reluctantly to speak to 
Markham on the subject of their departure. She 
disliked the prospect intensely, but she^ felt that it 
was her duty to take some step of the kind, and she 
hoped he would not make it necessary for her to say 
anything about his visits to Fiesole. 

Markham followed her with set face into her 
sitting-room. He had passed a most miserable day, 
and the only pleasant thing that in anv way relieved 
him was the effort he had made — wnether success- 
fully or not it was as yet too soon to say — to prevent 
little Carla from being adopted by Mrs. Guise. 

"It is about our leaving Florence that I wish to 
consult you," said Helen. "I am going to England 
at the end of the week, and I should be very pad if 
you and Rina could travel with me. You see I am 
not accustomed to long journeys," she added with 
a smile. 

"Oh, I couldn't possibly go as soon as that," 
said Markham abruptly. "I've work to finish- 
things to see to 

Helen looked at him for a second. Yes, he was 
very handsome, this man who had won her daugh- 
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ter's love, but there were certain things in his face 
which, joined to her present knowledge of him, made 
her feel very anxious. There was that weakness 
which she had seemed to discover for the first time 
the other night when Delfini had told her where 
Markham's days were spent. Fatherless, he had at 
an early age almost completely emancipated himself 
from his mother's authority. No doubt Mrs. Proc- 
tor had contributed to this by weakness and indul- 
gence and to a certain extent by neglect. JJut the 
unhappy fact remained. He was lamentably obsti- 
nate, he resented any interference, and although he 
had signally failed to keep his promise to Rina he 
would not allow for a moment that he had been in 
the wrong. 

The Marchesa was a very charitable woman. 
Even now with so much certain knowledge she would 
not condemn Markham; her instinct was rather to 
influence, to persuade. 

. "I hope you will reconsider that," she said gently, 
"I think Rina is in need of a change — I should like 



time with her grandfather's long illness." 

"There is nothing to prevent Rina from going 
with you at the end of the week," he said coolly. 
His bold eyes met hers squarely, defiantly. 
"I am afraid there is no chance of Rina's consent- 
ing to go without you," said Helen. "I for one 
should never ask her to do such a thing. I'm old- 
fashioned enough to think that a wife's place is with 
her husband. 

"I don't interfere with Rina's freedom, as you 
know," he said, "and I don't want her to interfere 
with mine. She can go home if she wants to." 

"She could hardly go to Stones without you — the 
first time," Helen reminded him. 

That at least was quite true. But she could wait 
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surely for him to come? And anyhow he didn't 
mean to say anything beforehand; he should hate 
the tenants and people to make a fuss. 

"I should follow quite soon probably," he said. 

"But you know I think the sooner you both go to 
Stones the better," said Helen, who felt that after all 
a little plain speaking had become necessary for his 
own sake as well as for Rina's. 

Markham was silent. 

"It has been a mistake — IVe seen it, too— your 
staying so long out here." 

When Helen said that in her soft level tones he 
became aware that she knew of his defection, of his 
broken promise. He wondered how she knew. Had 
Rina told her? He dismissed that thought from 
his mind. Rina was silent with the silence of re- 
served people to whom it is torture to reveal anything 
painful. Why was the Marchesa making this last 
and difficult effort to remove him from Adrian's 
proximity? Oh, they were all making a confounded 
fuss about nothing, he told himself passionately. 
Why couldn't they leave him alone? 

"I have only lately learned that the Guises were 
here. I had no idea you were spending your time 
with them. If I had known I should have used 
every effort to persuade you to take Rina back to 
England.'' 

* ou attach too much importance to my friend- 
ship with these people," said Markham, thinking of 
the humiliations he had suffered that very morning 
from Adrian. 

"I can only see its effects," said Helen; "it is 
separating you from Rina. It is making her very 
unhappy. 

"Because she won't be^ reasonable and accept the 
situation," he declared with a touch of anger. 
"But its effect upon Rina is by no means the worse 
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part," pursued Helen. "That is the selfish human 
side. I am thinking of you— of your own safety. 
You don't seem to realize the peril you are exposing 
yourself to. Mr. Guise is said to be a very power- ' 
ful man, and very unscrupulous. It is his chosen 
work to try to destroy the faith of others in our 
holy religion. And he has been known to destroy 
the faith of weak and proud people who deliberately 
placed themselves under his influence. You know 
as well as I do that he is a most dangerous apostate. 
When I let my daughter marry you I made the stip- 
ulation that you were to renounce this friendship. I 
am not going to reproach you for your broken prom- 
ise. But I do say that since these people have 
come back into your life you have little by little given 
up the practice of your religion, and vou are 
slowly separating yourself from Rina — wno loves 
you." 

Her voice trembled a little. At that moment she 
had a very strong maternal feeling toward Mark- 
ham. She felt that if he had been her own son 
she would have said exactly those words to him. 
She had often wished for a son; she had often 
listened with envy in the old days when Janet Proc- 
tor had spoken to her of the wonderful prowess and 
intelligence of her baby Markham. 

She spoke in such a (juiet way that perhaps her 
grave words gained additional effect. Markham at 
any rate listened without interrupting. There was 
something about her then that irresistibly recalled 
Rina to his mind, and he did not think he had been 
sensible of any likeness between them before. But 
they were both significant people, both had beauty 
and personality. Only Rina had the more arresting 
loveliness added to that peculiar grace and charm 
which were not quite English and which still fasci- 
nated Markham. 
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"Rina has been complaining of me, I suppose?" 
he said at last with an injured air. 

"You know that is not the case/ 9 said Helen. "If 
she had I am afraid I should not have had the cour- 
age to say anything to you." 

He rose. 

"Is that all you have to say to me?" 

He had no desire to prolong the interview, 
which he earnestly felt should never have taken 
place. 

"I think that is all," said Helen. "I intend to 
start for England as I said toward the end of the 
week. Perhaps later you will tell me if you and 
Rina intend to travel with me." 

"I shall certainly not come. Rina is perfectly 
free to do just as sne likes." 

He kissed her hand — Markham rarely forgot his 
manners — and then went out of the room. It was 
impossible, he told himself, for a man to submit to 
such tyranny as they proposed to exercise. And he 
was not ready to leave Florence. There was work 
to be finished. There were visits to be paid. But 
it would simplify matters enormously if Rina were 
to accompany her mother. They could go down to 
Queen's Barn together. A few weeks of such 
separation would be good for them both — they were 
beginning to get on each other's nerves. 

He went out restlessly. It was a lovely June 
evening and the streets were thronged. Strings of 
motors and carriages were passing by; he caught 
glimpses within them of lovely dark-eyed women, of 
darling children, enjoying the evening drive. He 
walked along the Lung'Arno toward the Cascine. 
The river was flooded with golden light; the pic* 
turesque houses, the old brick campanile on the 
opposite side were rosy in the sunset. There were 
delicate hues of green, of pink and yellow in those 
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old buildings that dipped to the river. . . . No, he 
did not want to leave it yet, and go back to Stones as 
Helen suggested. The thought of a settled life in 
the country fretted him even in imagination. He 
told himself that he had never really cared for 
Stones. Just at the time of his marriage he had 
pictured an ordered leisurely tranquil existence there, 
with Rina in all her young beauty at his side. There 
would be no lack of occupation for him; the place 
needed its master. Rina had wished to live there. 
She had liked the old place with aU its history, its 
Catholic traditions. The remembrance caught at 
his heart How far apart they were now from 
those early bridal days. It came upon Markham 
then with something like a shock that their marriage 
was already what people would call a failure. He 
was even deliberately envisaging the thought that 
she should return to England without him the very 
first time that she had ever been there since her 
marriage. She a bride to go back without her hus- 
band I She had no home in England except Stones, 
and she could not go to Stones without him. Even 
he saw the impossibility of that, it would be indeed 
a tacit ironical confession of failure which she would 
certainly be too proud to permit. 

"She might stay in town till I come, 19 he thought, 
"or she can go to the Ellingtons with her mother." 
But what could she possibly say to the Ellingtons? 
How could she account for Markham's absence — 
for his alleged preference for Florence? He re- 
membered that Lady Ellington had been firmly 
opposed to their engagement. No, he could not 
thrust Rina into an anomalous position such as that, 
even if for her mother's sake she submitted to it. 
Of course she would do a great deal for her mother; 
he had seen how close, how intimate, were the ties 
between them. Since the death of the old prince 
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they had seemed more like sisters than mother and 
daughter. 

Well, he had disappointed them both. Helen 
had done her best to safeguard her daughter from 
an unwise marriage; it had been from no idle motive 
that she had struggled to separate him definitely 
from Adrian Guise. And she had failed. And he 
had been blamed by both sides, he had not succeeded 
in pleasing anybody. 

Suddenly he saw Adrian's enormous figure ap- 
proaching him. He was dressed in a light suit of 
(gray flannel which emphasized his huge propor- 
tions. ^ He looked unusually conspicuous, and for 
one wild moment Markham hoped that he had not 
observed him. 

But Adrian had the eyes of a lynx; he detected 
Markham's feeble little effort to lose himself in the 
crowd of pedestrians. He came up to him, and 
towering above him held out his hand. 

"Well, my dear Mark I Looking for Beatrice?" 

Markham flushed. 

"I am not looking for any one," he answered. 

"You ran away in such a hurry this afternoon that 
I quite forgot to ask you to do a little commission 
at the chemist's for me. So I came down to do it 
myself." 

They walked on for a little way in silence. 

"By the way, I've sent a message to Beppino to 
come to-morrow. I want to know why he didn't 
turn up to-day." 

Markham felt a little guilty. 

"I hope to goodness they^ don't back out of it at 
the last moment Addie will be awfully cut up if 
they do." 

Markham still kept silence. He was afraid that 
Beppino questioned oy an irate Adrian might reveal 
the part he had himself jrfayed in the matter. 
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"I suppose you couldn't come up and see him, 
too?" inquired Adrian, perplexed at Markham's con- 
tinued silence and wondering if it could be accounted 
for by the events of the morning. 

"No, I'm afraid not. You see I've a lot to do. 
I may be leaving for England at the end of the 
week." 

Somehow with Adrian there in front of him the 
prospect of going to England suddenly gained in 
attraction. He longed to turn his back on all the 
complications that had arisen — to cut himself clear 
of itaU. 

He realized the wisdom of Helen's gently prof- 
fered advice. 

Adrian stopped short. 

"Do you mean you're going back to Stones ?" he 
inquired with a short laugh. 

We should naturally eo to Stones," said Mark- 
ham, "my gourbi in Chelsea is only fit for a bach- 
elor." 

"You will forgive my saving so," said Guise, "but 
judging from your face the prospect seems to be 
filling you with an unnatural gloom I" 

Markham strode on. He did not want to dis- 
cuss his departure with Adrian, who would he knew 
try to persuade him to remain. And he was just 
beginning to see how impossible it would be ior 
Rina to go without him. He could not so humiliate 
her! He felt less gloomy than helpless and per- 
plexed. He seemed to have made a mess of things ! 

"When did they spring this new move on you?" 
inquired Adrian. 

This evening — before I came out," said Mark- 
ham. 

"They must have been hatching the plot ever 
since the funeral. But it's up to you to refuse, 
Mark!" 
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"I don't even know that I want to refuse. Our 
hopie is at Stones and I suppose the sooner we go 
back and take up our life there the better. We're 
only idling here. 

That depends/ 9 said Adrian, "I should defer 
the evil day myself. But no doubt you know your 
own powers or endurance better than I do." He 
looked at him with the scornful expression that 
Markham had learned to hate as well as to fear. 
"But you'll never be able to stick it, you know, 
Mark. ^ The chapel, the priest always hovering 
about, joining in the general solicitude about your 
soul, I ou'll forgive my saying so, but you were 
cut out for something better and higher than that 
Don't grow stout and elderly and pragmatic before 
your time!" 

Markham laughed bitterly. 

"Most people would consider themselves jolly 
lucky to possess such a place," he said. 

Chice it had seemed to him so beautiful — this 
old Catholic house that was his. He remembered 
the last talks he had had with Father Laurence 
before he left England to be married. The mission 
was to prosper as it could never prosper with Stones 
empty and shut up half the year. It was to be what 
it had been in his father's lifetime, a model Catholic 
village such as is seldom to be found now in Eng- 
land. He had made a timid suggestion that he would 
enlarge the litde chapel as his father had intended 
to do. He would rebuild the schools. All these 
activities had seemed well worth while then ; he had 
even thought of them as a kind of thank-offering 
for the immense happiness that had been vouch- 
safed to him. How was it that in a few months 
he had traveled so far from that point of view that 
he could only view the prospect now with repug- 
nance and distaste? And why did Adrian go out 
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of his way to paint it in such' dark, unattractive hues, 
imbuing it with impossible gloom ? 

"Even if I don t travel home with my wife and 
her mother I shall have to follow in a few weeks," 
he said. 

"I should seize upon the respite," said Adrian 
with one of his brilliant, challenging smiles. "You 
might come up and stay with us for a bit. It'll be 
quite shipshape as soon as Addie's better, and she 
was more like herself this afternoon. We should 
be delighted to have you." 

"It is awfully kind of you to suggest it. But I f m 
afraid it's quite out of the question. 

"If you think it over you'll find it won't seem half 
so impossible," said Aarian encouragingly. 

"I must be turning back," said Markham. 

When they had gone a little distance on their 
homeward way, they met Maria Binaldi walking 
with Toni. Bows were exchanged, but she did not 
attempt to stop and speak to them. Toni's cold 
and haughty look, his stiff greeting, secretly exas- 

Eerated Markham. He wished with all his 
eart that he had not met Adrian; he disliked 
under the circumstances being seen walking with 
him. 

"You will hardly believe it," he said when they 
had passed, "but tne old prince tried to arrange a 
marriage between my wife and that man Delf ini. 

"And why not?" said Adrian blandly; "from 
what I know of them both I think it would have 
been entirely suitable I" 

"Suitable? What do you mean? He's nearly 
twice her age!" 

"They are both perfect specimens of the Blade 



everything else, which is always uncomfortable for 
people who are not Black at all. One must be bred 
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in that atmosphere of pious intrigue to be able to 
breathe in it. But it is not for the free !" 

Adrian expanded his chest and drank in peat 
mouthful* of the warm, delicious June air. Then 
he said: 

"And you don't like it yourself, Mark; it's no 
good pretending that you do. In England you nat- 
urally couldn't grasp the significance of your wife's 
surroundings here, and naturally you rebelled. And 
since you've rebelled, I suppose they've treated you 
as if you were something between a naughty boy 
and a lost soul or something equally degrading and 
absurd. Remain a Catholic by all means if your in- 
tellect permits you to do so; but do try to avoid 
being the kind of Catholic they want you to be! 
Avoid the example of Conte DelfinI — he is not one 
of the IUuminati!" 

Now they were nearing the old palace. The 
narrow street was all in deep shadow. Between 
the heavy crossed bars of iron that so securely 
guarded the lower windows a faint radiance as of 
electric light showed. They paused, and Adrian 
surveyed the beautiful cortile with a frank admira- 
tion. The sweep of green grass that was always 
assiduously watered through the summer months; 
the fountain playing in the middle presided over by 
the marble figure of a boy pouring water from a 
conch into a dolphin's mouth, whose leaning pose 
was the delicious capture of a happy moment; the 
soft gloom of the branching ilex-trees, the rosy 
splashes on walls tapestried with blossom, made a 
veiy perfect picture mdeed. It suggested tradition 
ana dignity, a sequence of ordered lives, rich per- 
haps and leisurely, but detached from passing fash- 
ion — lives, that were controlled by the central fact 
of faith, handed down from generation to genera- 
tion. 
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Suddenly, as they stood there, a figure emerged 
from the shadows of the ilex-trees — a slight, black- 
clad figure with shining uncovered hair. Mark- 
ham involuntarily made a movement toward Rina. 

Adrian noticed it and smiled. 

"Good-by. Think over what I said. Remem- 
ber you are always welcome. Addie will be 
charmed. 1 ' 

"Thanks," said Markham hastily. 

Adrian, looking back from the street, saw him 
hurrying toward his wife with the eager feet of 
vouth. He saw, too, that Rina paused to wait for 
him. Arm in arm they walked slowly toward the 
house. 

He guessed that the next few days would be cru- 
cial and difficult ones for Markham. He was not 
quite so confident as Adelaide that they were going 
to win after all. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

FOR the next day or two nothing more was said 
about the proposed journey to England, but 
there was a subdued bustle in the old palace that 
was indicative of coming change. The Marchesa 
knew that she was leaving her old home never to 
return, and the thought naturally caused her a good 
deal of sorrow. If she had had a son instead of a 
daughter, she would perhaps never have had to 
leave it. But the old prince had wished that the 
family of Ubinaldi should continue in possession 
of it, and therefore he had made his young great- 
nephew the heir to the property after his own death. 

Perhaps when she returned from England Helen 
would go bade to the palace to fetch such furniture 
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and property as were hers, and arrange for their 
removal to the villa at Settignano. But she would 
never come back to it as to her own home; already 
by that time it would have passed into the hands 
of these people, who wefe almost strangers to her. 

But her own fate and future destiny were not just 
then matters of primary importance to her. She 
was far more anxious about Kina, about Rina's fu- 
ture and Rina's happiness. 

She wished she could have believed that during 
her stay in England she could have seen her safely 
settled and established at Stones. Rina had mar- 
ried a rich man with a beautiful property, and she 
was in every way fitted for that English life, of the 
kind Helen had herself known before her marriage 
— the life of a Catholic country house in England 
with its own mission and its little nucleus or the 
faithful close at hand. 

Helen felt that she had never been ambitious for 
Rina where wealth was concerned, but she had al- 
ways been glad to think that Markham could give 
her just that beautiful environment which seemed 
to her so desirable. But what if, after all, he re- 
fused to live there in the future as he had refused 
in the past? She could see that he actually shrank 
from the idea of returning to Stones, and from tak- 
ing up the life that awaited him there. But she 
traced this gloomy reluctance to its right source, 
and felt certain it was due to the influence of Adrian 
Guise. 

It hurt her pride, though, to think that her daugh- 
ter should be neglected and set on one side for such 
a man as that, rtfo doubt his influence over Mark- 
ham had been far greater in the old days than she 
or any one else had realized. But Markham's ef- 
efforts to free himself had never been either very 
sustained or very sincere. He had returned almost 
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with eagerness to that old allegiance. Helen had 
learned through Toni of that chance meeting at 
Sorrento, and she saw that a single meeting had 
sufficed to do all the mischief. And had it been a 
chance one, or was it true as Rina had suggested, 
that the Guises had thought it worth while to fol- 
low Markham to Italy? 

Rina had been collecting her books one morning, 
and had piled them in little heaps on the table of her 
sitting-room. Her library as a girl had not been 
very extensive and consisted largely of books of 
piety, lives of saints, and a few English and Italian 
classics. 

She was busy with this task when Markham came 
into the room. All these days he had seemed rest- 
less and perturbed as if he disliked the prospect of 
the change that was to affect them all. 

"What are you going to do with those? 19 he 
asked. 

"They are to be packed. I shall take them to 
England." * 

( ^Vre you going to England?" Markham 
asked. 

She looked at him in surprise. 
"But aren't we all going on Saturday?" she said. 
"I certainly am not. I told your mother so quite 
dearlv." 

"Mother seemed to think you hadn't quite made 
up your mind. You see, I can't very well let her 
travel alone with only an Italian maid, who doesn't 
speak a word of English. I feel I ought to go with 
her." 

"You must do exactly as you please. You are per- 
fectly free," Markham assured her. 

"But, Markham, won't you really come with us? 
I feel as if I couldn't go nome like that — the first 
time — without you 1" 
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"Oh, Rina, that's all nonsense. We are both free 
to do as we like." 

"I don't want that sort of freedom/' she said 
quietly. 

"I shall follow very soon," said Markham; "we 
can meet then in town and go down to Stones to- 
gether, and help each other to bear those terrible, 
triumphal arches, and God bless the Happy Pair I" 

His light, ironical tone hurt her. 

Once she had had visions of a beautiful home- 
coming — almost too sacred for speech — in the gray 
shadows of an English summer evening. The last 
afterglow lying in dull gold upon the woods of the 
valley. Perhaps a faint line of more brilliant light 
illuminating the summits of the Cotswold hills. . . . 
Stones, gray in its ancient, austere splendor, waiting 
to receive them, to gather in these, the last of the 
house. 

The last? Yes, but she had pictured other lives 
grouped around diem — lives that should in their 
turn carry on and hand down the traditions of the 
old place. Was it not for this also that Markham 
and she had loved each other? 

"Oh, Markham," she said in pitiful remon- 
strance. 

He seemed so unaware that he was killing her 
cherished dreams. He sat down at the table, 

? 'lanced carelessly at the titles of the books, read a 
me here and there. 

"Look here, Rina," he said. "I'm inclined to 
think we shall both be all the better for a week or 
two apart. We seem to be getting on each other's 
nerves. You've tried to mould me to your pattern, 
and you have failed, so nothing I can say or do 
pleases you. You have fallen into precisely the 
same mistakes my mother did with precisely the 
same results. If you will only be reasonable and 
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take me as I am, we shall learn to knock along as 
comfortably as most people, I hope." 

His tone was light, and yet there was a hardness 
in it that was new to her. 

"Do you understand me, Rina? 

She said slowly: 

"Yes, I think I quite understand. 91 

But she felt as if he had drawn a heavy dark cur- 
tain across her life, filling it with deep shadows. 
Yes, it had been a failure, this marriage of theirs, 
and she had failed, too, in her effort to rescue him 
from the threatened peril to faith. Slowly but 
surely he was slipping away into a negligence more 
pronounced than any he had shown before his mar- 
riage. And Markham had also come to perceive 
the failure of their marriage; perhaps he had even 
cynically discussed it with Adrian. To her there 
was something terrible in his easy acceptance of the 
situation. 

"That's right," he said. "And though I intend 
you to be perfectly free, I may as well tell you that 
1 should greatly prefer you to go home with your 
mother, so that we can have this little time apart. 
I shall follow very soon. I want to think things 
out . . . But, of course, we can't entirely ignore 
Stones." 

She had never felt so strongly as she did at that 
moment that Markham was a stranger to her. As 
lone as he had been enveloped in the rosy glamour 
of love he had been both dear and intimate; their 
very thoughts had run to meet each other's. Now 
in the cold and pitiless light of disillusion he was a 
stranger — almost a hostile one — who yet possessed 
as no stranger ever would, the power to deal heart- 



She felt suddenly cold, her heart sank; she had a 
sense even of diminished physical energy. She could 
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not cry; her tears were all dried up long ago. She 
wondered how long she would go on loving Mark- 
ham — loving him in a way that hurt her pride, and 
seemed to have become almost a degrading passion 
since he no longer loved her at all. Tor had he not 
plainly told her that he did not love her? Try as 
she would, she could put no other interpretation 
upon his careless, wounding words, cynical, heart- 
less. How could they ever come together again with 
the old love and confidence between them, each bear- 
ing the memory of such bitter words? 

"Very well, Markham," she said. "Since you 
wish it, I will 30 home with mother.' 1 

"But isn't it just what you've said you felt to be 
your duty? I'm trying to relieve you of any re- 
maining scruples." 

He was beginning to picture those few free days 
that were to be his, spent perhaps (he had not quite 
made up his mind, so he assured himself secretly) 
in the cool peace of Fiesok. It was to be like old 
times — this visit to the Guises, who were both so 
eager to have him. He looked f orward^ to the re- 
covery of friendship, sympathy, the old intellectual 
intercourse. And no return in the evening to read 
mute reproach in Rina's eves, nor be made aware 
through her silence of the cold disapproval of 
Helen. 

Rina went out of the room. She held her head 
royally even in this hour of defeat, and even Mark- 
ham was constrained to admire the undaunted dig- 
nity of her poise. There was far too much of race 
in her to permit her to cry out, to shed weak tears. 
Watching her, he felt almost afraid of what he had 
done. Supposing she were to leave him— finally, 
irrevocably r Supposing she were to refuse to go to 
Stones when his fancy chose to summon her thither? 

No, she was too good a Catholic for that. She 
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would always be ready to receive his overtures of 

Eeace, to welcome the prodigal home. He need 
ave no fear of that. 

A few days at Fiesole would restore his poise and 
perhaps give him a clear vision of how best to act 
in the future. These daily discussions and half- 
veiled recriminations fretted the nerves and made it 
impossible to arrange one's life on practical lines. 
He wanted, as he had just told Rina, to think things 
out. And surely in this task Adrian and Adelaide 
would help him. 



CHAPTER XXX 

NO more was said. The situation was accepted 
without further demur by both Rina and her 
mother. Markham accompanied them to the sta- 
tion on the following Saturday afternoon when they 
left for Milan, where th^y intended to break their 
journey. He saw them into the train, provided them 
with papers, made himself useful in looking after 
their luggage, of which neither had a great deal. 
He kissed Helen's hand, and then turned to Rina. 
But when he kissed her it seemed to him that she 
shrank a little away from him. Perhaps, though, 
that was his fancy. It was almost a relief to him 
when the long train steamed slowly out of the sta- 
tion. He went back immediately to the old palace 
and, collecting his own luggage, he hired an automo- 
• mobile to take htm to Fiesole. It had been supposed 
that he would put up at a hotel for the remainder 
of his stay in Florence, and he purposely left no 
address, telling the servants that he would call for 
his letters. 

Between the high pale walls that jealously guard- 
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ed the lovely ilex-shaded gardens within, under the 
interlacing branches of tall trees and torrents of 
blossoming roses, the motor sped on its way. Drifts 
of olive-trees covered the hills, a foam of silver 
gray. Fiesole stood out clearly now, the gray of its 
fortress-like walls, the black masses of its cypress 
groves, beautiful, ancient, austere. He saw the blue, 
wooded hump of Monte Ceceri, its bare summit 
surmounted by a cross, rising before him. Behind 
it the sky was like a blue lake unsullied by cloud. 
He saw villas nestling on the hillsides, pale amid the 
darkness of the trees, peaceful and secure habita- 
tions. Now he could see his own destination, stand- 
ing a little farther away, remote, appearing only 
furtively and, as it were, in glimpses. 

And only then, when it was too late to repair 
what he had done, did he have the sudden thought 
that he had wounded Rina past forgiveness. 

Why had he come? Was it only to show his in- 
dependence, his determination to control his own 
life in the way that seemed good to himself? He 
could not be ruled and governed and coerced be- 
cause of that foolish promise which he had made 
under stress of circumstances. Adrian was right 
when he preached the doctrine of individual free- 
dom. One must secure that at all costs. He must 
not begin now to let his courage fail, to ask himself 
if it had been worth while. The look on Rina's 
face— a look of perfectly calm acauiesence — haunt- 
ed him. She had gone back to England without 
him, and he had had no excuse whatever for remain- 
ing behind. But she had put a brave face on the 
humiliation to which he had exposed her. Yet she 
need not have gone — she had been perfectly free 
Jo stay. 

The motor sped up the narrow cypress avenue, 
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and he saw Adelaide standing to welcome him in 
the loggia. 

"So you have really come 1" She greeted him in 
low, trailing tones. We were so afraid that you 
would show symptoms of weakness at the last. But 
any effort of will is worth while. Its effect on the 
character can never be negative." 

Markham felt himself praised. How near he 
had been to that shameful weakness in those last 
hours only his own heart knew. 

"You see, it was such an incentive— coming up 
here/' he said, and his eyes rested on the lovely 
scene outspread before him. 

They were sitting on basket-chairs in the loggia. 
Markham lit a cigarette. The warm sunshine, the 
stillness of the air, the shrilling of the cicalas, im- 
parted a sensation of physical indolence that was 
very agreeable. 

<r Where's Adrian?" he asked at last. 

Somehow it was a relief not to hear Guise's boom- 
ing bass voice. 

"Gone for a walk — he'll be home at tea-time. 
He's gone to see Beppino— he's never been here 
again, you know. And Carla hasn't been near us. 
How odd these peasants are." 

Markham began to hope that Beppino would be 
discreet in his interview with Adrian. 

"Now I want to hear all about it," said Adelaide 
smiling. 

"About it?" 

"About your wife's going away like this." 

"Oh, there's nothing to tell," said Markham, red- 
dening a little. "She thought it was her duty to go 
home with her mother, and I relieved her of her 
few remaining scruples by telling her I preferred 
this arrangement." 

"She must be singularly reasonable," said Mrs. 
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Guise, who had never left her husband for a single 
dav. She had an odd, instinctive jealousy of Adrian. 

Of course, when it came to the point, I didn't 
like letting her go," continued Markham. "You 
see, we've never been home since we were married. 
They're planning to make a fuss at Stones— a regu- 
lar old-fashioned welcome, you know. And she 
can't go to Stones until I'm there to go with her." 

"Shall you really sit in a carriage and let the ten- 
ants take out the horses and pull it themselves, and 
all that kind of feudal system sort of thing?" in- 
quired Adelaide, in a drawling, contemptuous tone. 

"Oh, I hope it won't be quite as bad as that," 
said Markham laughing with something of his old 
boyish gaiety. 

Mark, you'll be simply wasted in that kind of 
atmosphere. With your talents— your wealth — 
you could have such a splendid life!" 

"It's unavoidable, though," said Markham, "and 
my marriage has made it even more inevitable. My 
wife is very fond of Stones." 

"She would be," said Adelaide. 

He went on without apparently noticing the in- 
terruption. "And she is looking forward to living 
there. It's too late to go over that old ground." 

"Nothing is ever irremediable unless we submit 
to laws that were never made for us. You took a 
very wrong impulsive step, and now you are suffering 
from the impetuous rashness. We had so warned 
you against the peril of suddenly falling in love and 
allowing it to conquer your reason, even if only tem- 

?>orarily. Your mother was bound to find a girl 
ully as bigoted as herself to throw at your head. 
You ought to have been more on your guard. Now 
here you are zt twenty-eight tied for life. I'm sorry 
for you, but it's the whole system that maddens me. 
If you ever tried to free yourself it could only be by 
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a complete rupture of all the old chains and bars. 
It is more difficult for Catholics than for any one 
else, because their Church refuses to recognize any 
form of divorce. They are centuries behind the 
times in this as in everything else. I am very sorry 
for you— you've made such a mess of things, and I 
don't think youVe cot Adrian's kind of courage to 
extricate yourself altogether. Yet, who can say it's 
your fault? You are the victim of your mother's per- 
petual intriguing. I wish I knew ner — I should like 
to tell her what I think about her. You were such a 
bov to be entrapped into matrimony at all 1" 
^ There was a very pronounced touch of indigna- 
tion in her tone that made Markham pleasantly 
feel that he^ had been ill-used. 

He was indeed the injured victim of an unholy 
little intrigue, designed to separate him from his 
old friends, who had his true welfare at heart. For 
a moment he was filled with self-pity. He was a 

Srisoner; he could feel the cold touch of the bars, 
ecause he was a Catholic he was less free even 
than other men. The Church behind the times? 
Every one said so. And he was not like Adrian; 
he could not extricate himself; he had not that kind 
of courage. He had made, he now assured him- 
self, the most horrible mess of his life. And once 
he had believed that life could hold nothing better 
nor more lovely than an ordered Catholic existence 
at Stones with his beautiful young wife beside him ! 

What had happened to bring about this violent 
change in him? Was Rina to blame? Yet — how 
he had loved her, how he had dreaded lest anything 
should come between them to prevent their mar- 
riage ! How he had prayed, as he had never prayed 
before in his life, that she might be his wife. 

He could not see how truly he was a victim, how 
fast he was held behind prison bars by these people, 
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from whose influences he was unable to free him 
self. ... 

"I imagine I am quite as responsible as my 
mother in the matter," he said with a sudden poig- 
nant remembrance of those weeks of waiting while 
his marriage had hung in the balance. "I fell in love, 
I married — I was f ool enough to think that love was 



to effect them. 1 was changed, Adelaide, in those 
first weeks, I hardly knew myself. I was very 
happy. I was almost — I am not ashamed to say it — 
devout. That future life at Stones seemed to me as 
to Rina perfectly ideal." 

His face was curiously changed and softened. 
What had happened to alter him so? Was it his 
doing or Rina's? Who had failed? 

"And now?" said Mrs. Guise, looking at him 
with half-closed eyes. 

"Now I am unworthy — unfit— call it what you 
like. I'm further from my faith than I've ever been. 
I can't take the necessary steps to go back to the 

fractice of my religion. They are too hard now. 
suppose I shall end by giving it all up. One 
doesn t do that in a moment, I'm sure. One drifts 
and drifts. . . ." He visualized a pale, shoreless 
sea, uncharted, limitless, its horizon hidden in 
deep clouds. "Adrian told me once he hovered for 
some years on the brink. Somehow, before I mar- 
ried it never entered my head that I could become 
an apostate, even though I was getting careless." 

"rm afraid it's still beyond your courage, Mark," 
said Adelaide; "you'll get a summons to go home — 
your wife will probably scrape up an illness and 
play on your feelings in that way. i ou will go back 
then — you'll go to Stones, and then atmosphere, en- 
vironment, and the priests will do the rest." 
There was a veiled scorn in her voice. 
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"I only wish I could sec myself going back to 
Stones," said Markham drearily. 
^ Adrian's appearance at that moment created a 
little diversion. He was hearty, even a little tri- 
umphant. 

"Well, Mark, my boy! Delighted to see you." 
He laid a patronizing hand on the younger man's 
shoulder. "We never felt quite sure that you'd turn 
up, as I daresay Addie's told you !" 

"I'm here all right," said markham with a pale 
smile. 

He thought of that train speeding northward 
over the Apennines, toward the golden glowing 
plains of Lombardy. Why was he not in it, sitting 
opposite to Rina? 

Adrian threw himself into one of the basket- 
chairs. 

"Did you see Beppino?" inquired Adelaide. 

"Yes. Queer people these are. I couldn't make 
head or tail of what he said — he jabbered so. I'll 
take Mark down there to-morrow to act as inter- 
preter. But the curious thing is that Carla isn't 
there. There was some talk of a grandmother. 
Didn't you understand, Addie, that there wasn't any- 
body — no one at least nearer than an uncle and 
aunt?" 

There was a little pause. "I certainly thought 
so," said Adelaide. 

"Perhaps the priest has been getting at them," 
suggested Adrian gloomily. 

^Jut you don't mean they've sent Carla away for 
good?" exclaimed his wife. "Has this grandmother 
person claimed her?" 

"She isn't there. I can't tell you anything more. 
They've shown the most crass ingratitude, spiriting 
the child away like this. I wonder what they can 
have got hold of?" 
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"But I thought it was settled— all but the for- 
malities," said Mrs. Guise. "Adrian- — I can't be- 
lieve it. You must go down there again with Mark 
after tea, and you must tell them that they can't 
back out of it now. If they want more money you 
can give them more. But we must have Carla !" 

In all his life Markham had never seen her so 
seriously upset. For the moment he felt quite 
aghast at the consequences of his action. No doubt 
Beppino had been seized with alarm and had prob- 
ably confided the whole story to his parish priest, 
who had recommended the simplest course of send- 
ing the child out of harm's way. 

"It's no use our going down there again now," 
said Adrian, "and it's a long, hot walk. We must 
wait till to-morrow. They're a bit excited too- 
safer to let them alone. Do give me some tea, 
Addie." 

Markham looked at Mrs. Guise, and to his as- 
tonishment and, it must also be added, to his dis- 
may, he saw that there were tears in her eyes. He 
had never seen her cry before, and had always con- 
sidered her far too strong-minded for any such 
feminine weakness. Had she so set her heart upon 
taking little Carla to England? He ought never to 
have interfered. After all, the child would have had 
a good home, plenty to eat and drink, kind people 
to brine her up. 

She burst out with sudden anger : 

"We have got enemies here, Adrian! Mark, did 
you ever tell your people anything about Carla?" 

"No, I never mentioned the subject to them," 
Markham was now thankful to be able to say. "If 
they've heard anything, it can't be through them." 

"I hate the feeling of having secret enemies try- 
ing to check you at every turn," said Mrs. Guise 
with a sob. 
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"Come, come, Addie, don't make a fuss," said 
Adrian in a bracing tone. 

"Oh, it's all very well to talk, but you never 
wanted to have her at all — you said she would be 
in the way. It was I who wanted her ! And I won't 
be cheated by these ignorant, priest-ridden peas- 
ants!" 

She was really sobbing now in an angry uncon- 
trolled way that made Markham feel exceedingly 
uncomfortable. 

"My dear Addie, if you want to cry go and cry 
in your room. Don't give poor Mark the benefit 
of it. He has enough of the tyranny of tears in 
his own home." Adrian spoke almost brutally, and 
Mrs. Guise dried her tears at once and looked at 
him almost with apprehension. 

Was she afraid of him, Markham wondered idly? 
A woman might well be afraid of such a man pos- 
sessing that enormous physical strength combined 
with a complete lack of scruple. 

"Marie must go there to-morrow," she said again. 
"He 1 will be able to talk to them — to persuade 
them." Her face brightened hopefully. And I'd 
been down to choose such lovely frocks for her. 
She was to have everything— everything." Again 
her eyes filled. 

"There are hundreds of other brats who'd take 
her place to-morrow," said Adrian unsympathet- 

"I hate being done," said his wife. "And 
I wanted Carla ! 

"Well, it]s all very mysterious, and Beppino was 
very queer in his manner. He seemed to have be- 
come almost hostile as if I'd no right even to ask 
what he'd done with Carla. Somebody must have 
said something to put them off. Why, they were 
quite keen at nrst. 
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The little episode had cast a gloom upon the 
three people. They went on with their tea in silence, 
and during the hours that followed, Markham found 
himself desperately trying to recover something of 
the old pleasure and sympathy he had felt in his in- 
tercourse with the Guises. But little things jarred 
and hurt him almost beyond bearing. It was not 
long before they abandoned the discussion of Bep- 
pino's defection and began to talk of Markham s 
own affairs. The way his marriage was so frankly 
discussed and dissected made him wince more than 
once. They took it so for granted that it was a 



their view. It was a triumph for him over the 
chains and fetters, and he could not brine himself 
to tell them that it had been accomplished without 
any supreme effort of will on his part. Helen had 
yielded, above all, Rina had yielded, and he had 
trodden almost savagely upon two supine victims. 
Was it possible for a man ever to become so eman- 
cipated from what they termed fetters that con- 
science itself would grow dumb? Would it take 
lone to become a law unto oneself and feel happy 
ana secure in that position of unassailable liberty r 
Before night came he was already miserable. A 
chance word of pity from Adrian plunged him into 
a deep and silent gloom. Again he wished himself 
in the train with Rina, watching the stars come out 
in all their piercing brilliance above the dim purple 
shapes of tne Apennines. He thought of the day 
of nis arrival in Florence just before the wedding. 
How happy he had been I So full of joy and hope, 
with fear and suspense and uncertainty relegated to 
the background, lie had been in a state of grace — 
at least mat was his hope — and that perhaps is one 
of the supremest joys of a Catholic life. Kina was 
his good angel, who had saved him from insidious 



failure. 
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perils. He sprang up from his seat — they were sit- 
ting in the loggia after dinner — and walked rapidly 
up and down. This action, following upon a period 
of morose silence, irritated his host. 

"For heaven's sake, sit still, Mark. You're in- 
fernally restless to-night. Don't give us the benefit 
of your uneasy conscience." 

Markham sat down and turned his face away 
from Adrian as if he had been struck. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

THE next morning Markham awoke early after 
a disturbed and restless night. His room faced 
south, but by leaning a little forward he had a wide 
view east and west. It was one of those marvels of 
Italian summer dawns, rose-colored but with the 
fairness and luster of a pearl. The whole city was 
bathed in that rose-colored light as if it were float- 
ing in a sea of pink mist. He had seen Florence 
looking sometimes like a city of the New Jerusalem 
wrought of gold and pearl when he had recalled 
Browning's words: 

"In the valley beneath where white and wide 
Washed by the morning's water-gold, 
Florence lay out on the mountain side." 

He had seen her, too, lying as if in a mirage 
when her very streets seemed to be wrought of 

Ealest silver and fragile ivory, but never until now 
ad he seen her dyed and dipped in ethereal rose- 
color. 

How dark the cypresses and ilex-trees looked 
now, outlined against that pale radiance of sky. 
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They gave the value of absolute blackness to the 
landscape, and yet there was something soft and 
delicate in that darkness. Between the lustrous 
boughs of umbrella-pines he saw spaces of sky of 
brilliant pallor touched, too, with rose-pink. In an 
hour or two the sky would stretch from east to 
west a cloudless and unbroken canopy of blue, freed 
from the mystery of dawn that now touched the 
world and made Florence seem like a beautiful 



The night had been a troubled one for Mark- 
ham, but the vision of the new day brought a tem- 
porary peace to his heart. It would not be perma- 
nent — that he knew. Across the valley he could 
hear the bells ringing for the first Mass; the sound 
broke sharply across his reverie. He knew that not 
for long could he banish those cruel, crowding 
thoughts that were already knocking at the door 
of his mind. He had awakened with that gloomy, 
acute sense of almost formless calamity that has 
not yet revealed itself clearly. Then he suddenly 
remembered. 

Rina had gone. Already she had reached the first 
stage of her journey. By this evening she would be 
no longer in Italy. That parting had become for 
many weeks past a matter almost of necessity. Day 
by day the estrangement had deepened between 
them, widening the gulf. Markham could trace the 
course of that change. It had begun at Sorrento, 
when Adrian and his wife had first appeared upon 
the scene. Then had come the swift first reconcilia- 
tion, the false peace that knows itself menaced by 
the shadow of a resumed conflict. The episode had 
a little faded when the Guises arrived in Florence. 
From that time things had gone from bad to worse, 
and nothing had prospered. The more close and 
intimate his renewed friendship with Adrian and 
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his wife had become, the more definite had appeared 
the breach between himself and Rina. At first she 
had remonstrated — she had been over-bold, per- 
haps, in that pitiful attempt of hers to regain him. 
And then gradually, as it seemed to him, she had 
grown calm and indifferent and had occupied her- 
self almost wholly with other things. She was ab- 
sorbed in the task of helping to nurse her old grand- 
father; the shadows of the sick-room swallowed 
her up. He used to see her coming and going, de- 
tached, diligent, grave. He might have felt jealous 
in her absorption in other cares so soon after their 
marriage, if he had not welcomed it as a door that 
led to his own greater liberty. It procured him an 
uncontested freedom. He was able to spend half 
his days at Fiesole; it was a relief from the gath- 
ering gloom of the old palace. And now — all that 

Eart of his life had come to an abrupt end. Rina 
ad gone home with her mother, and they would 
never again inhabit the Palazzo Ubinaldi. Soon 
strangers would come to take possession of it. Chil- 
dren would scamper down the long corridors and 
passages, and their young voices would echo through 
those once silent and hushed rooms. He had loved 
at first its grave, dignified splendor — the splendor 
of another day, of another age. For a time he had 
been very happy there. Then had come the Guises. 
That thought, too, he brushed hastily aside. Rina 
and he had quarreled like almost every other young 
married couple. And he had let her go home alone. 
Some day, though — it was impossible to escape it — 
he would have to go home and take her to Stones. 
Or else? 

Or else he would never return. Not because his 
love for her was dead, since one sight of her beau- 
tiful face would be sufficient, he knew, to recall it, 
not in its first flamelike ardor, perhaps, but touched 
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to a more complex passion irritated and intensified 

S' the alienating change that had sprung up between 
em. No— it was the kind of life which they would 
lead together at Stones from which he recoiled 
Adelaide and Adrian had often painted it for him 
with a few malicious, cynical touches; they had 
shown him as the victim of a narrow, soul-enslaving 
routine. Such words had made him harden his 
heart against Rina, against his home, against his 
religion. 

If he followed Adrian's advice he would renounce 
both wife and faith, and lead a life of perfect and 
joyous freedom ; he saw himself the hero of a little 
company of freed kindred souls, who had flung off 
their fetters and took their pleasure where they 
would. % ^3SI 

Had he never cared, then, for Rina, he asked 
himself now, with something of sorrow? If not, 
why had he been so ready, even eager, to renounce 
these friends of his in order to win her? He had 
indeed been so deeply in love that he had found joy 
in her ready sympathy; he had felt the spiritual 
bonds that existed between them; his only fear had 
been that he would lose her through his own un- 
worthiness. And he had come very near to los- 
ing her, on that point he had never deceived him- 
self. Then how suddenly the whole fabric of their 
life together had fallen to pieces. How suddenly 
all those spiritual ideals had become trivial and 
sailing. So he had let her go. What an effort would 
be required to return. It would be for him a tacit 
acknowledgment of defeat. There would be pride 
abased, humiliating surrender. For there had been 
between him and Rina none of the ordinary differ- 
ences that usually assail newly-married people, the 
litde incompatibilities and idiosyncrasies, resented at 
first and then forgiven and condoned, and gradually 
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forgotten as the sharp edges were worn down by 
the continuance of a deep mutual affection and sym- 

Eathy, and the intimate sharing of joys and sorrows, 
lis differences with Rina had been in the main spir- 
itual. Their wounds had gone deep, touching their 
souls. And if they were ever to resume the old 
happy life together, the change must come from 
him. Rina could never change; she could never 
become a careless Catholic, content with fulfilling 
the exact letter of her duties; she could still less be- 
come an Adelaide Guise, utterly defiant of all laws, 
a moral anarchist. Those stained byways were 
not for Rina. Although she was young her char- 
acter was solidly formed. At the time of their 
marriage he had felt that she had held out two 
strong arms to rescue him and draw hiin away from 
nebulous perils of which she had been instinctively 
aware. He had the feeling of being saved from 
floods that would have overwhelmed him. He 
knew better than she the vastness of the danger, and 
had believed the change in himself to be permanent 
and secure, founded upon a love that colored and 
swayed his least action. It was a mutual surrender, 
for he knew that the very beating of her heart was 
his. And he had estranged and alienated and per- 
haps broken that heart mat had given him its first 
and perhaps its last love. 

Oh, there were bound to be moments like these, 
he told himself, when "he walked alone and re- 
viewed the past," and would be compelled to look at 
the hard, grim facts, scourged perhaps by conscience 
to the task, would have to weigh with scrupulous 
exactitude the sum of loss and gain. He would 
have to envisage his failure toward Rina. If her 
life was to be wrecked through this marriage, the 
fault would be his. And at such moments, too, he 
was bound to see in himself the weak and worthless 
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figure he must appear also in her eyes, and in the 
eyes of Helen and of his own mother. Was that 
indeed the true Markham Proctor who was un- 
worthy of his own proud heritage? All the flatter- 
ing sense of being master of his fate, the hero who 
had won in hard fight the priceless gift of liberty, 
could never quite expunge the vision of that other 
figure shorn of truth ana honor. 

The rosy light had faded now, the sun had risen 
high above the wooded hill of Vallombrosa, and 
filled mountain and valley with its fresh, sparkling 
gold. From convent and monastery ana parish 
church the bells were ringing their sweet jangle. 
Markham dressed and went out into the podere 
where the grass was drenched with dew and shining 
like diamonds. Tall white Madonna lilies gave 
forth a delicious perfume. There was a little soft 
wind that touched his forehead like a caress. It 
revived him. He thought, after all, that he would 
go for a walk. Only the servants were astir; there* 
was no sign of Adrian, and the wooden shutters were 
still fastened across his bedroom window. 

With a little fear of being watched from the win- 
dows he hurriedly descended the cypress avenue to 
the gate. It was open, and once beyond it he 
walked with more leisurely footsteps up the white- 
walled, dusty lane beyond. At the corner there was 
a little shrine, built into the wall. A picture of the 
Madonna and Child was visible behind a netting of 
iron wire. Into this wire some peasant hands had 
thrust a now fading bunch of pink roses. The pic- 
ture was in shadow but he caught a radiance of gold, 
a glimmer of blue. He stopped before it for a mo- 
ment, the words of a prayer rose to his lips. In the 
old days as he knew it had been the custom to put 
such pictures in lonely, unfrequented places, to re- 
mind passers-by to pray for the Madonna's protec- 
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don on their journey through wild and perilous 
places, infested perhaps by bands of brigands. And 
although the shrine stood in a safe place and no 
physical dangers were to be encountered on a short 
morning walk to Fiesole, Markham felt as he said 
the prayer that he was in a very real sense praying 
for her protection. He found himself almost un- 
consciously repeating the Salve Regina, which had 
always formed part of his morning prayers. "To 
Thee do we cry, poor banished children of Eve. To 
Thee do we send up our sighs, mourning and weep* 
ina in this vale of tears." . . . Surely the prayer 
of the very sorrowful? . . . "Turn, then, most 
gracious^ advocate, thine eyes of mercy toward us. 

He crossed himself and walked quickly up the hill 
toward the English convent at Fiesole. As he ap- 
proached the entrance he saw some people coming 
down the flight of stone steps that led to the public 
door of the chapel. Some of them turned their 
heads as he passed to look at the tall young English- 
man. He mounted the steps and as he entered the 
chapel a bell rang. He saw a priest accompanied 
by a young boy going up to the altar. The little 
building was full of people, and in the choir he saw 
many nuns kneeling. Markham knelt down in a 
bench near the door half hidden by the shadows, 
he remained in that posture all through the Mass 
that followed. 

He wished Rina could have known where he was. 
Oh, he would go back to her very soon; he was 
miserable already at the separation. Already he 
was beginning to be ill at ease with Adrian, to feel 
nervous and irritated at his constant changes of 
mood. Last night he had spoken roughly to his wife 
over the affair of little Carla. And an unwise, 
indiscreet word from Beppino would reveal his own 
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share in the matter of Carta's, disappearance. What 
a tangle it all was, and how angry they would both 
be if they discovered it was he who had advised her 
departure. 

He found himself praying for Rina. Perhaps 
even now she was hearing Mass in Milan before 



He was sure that she still loved him. had that 
kind of faithful disposition which does not easily 
change. He knew that when he returned he should 
find her waiting, eager and ready to welcome him. 
Not a word said. All the past forgotten. Only 
let them be together always. ... At Stones — 
anywhere- — so^ only they were together. Tears 
blinded his vision. Perhaps she was even now pray- 
ing for his return — that it might not be too long 
delayed 

He had failed her so often. But he would never 
fail her again. In a few days he would start for 
England. Of course Adrian would try to prevent 
him, but what was Adrian to him in comparison 
with Rina? An enemy, masquerading as a friend. 
A destroyer of souls. He saw him then, immense, 
malignant, pitiless. 

Now the priest had left the chapel. The little 
band of devout worshipers had melted away. There 
were no nuns now in the choir. He rose from his 
knees almost reluctantly and went toward the door, 
genuflecting as he passed before the tabernacle. On 
the steps outside shadowed by tall cypresses he came 
face to face with Beppino. It occurred to him that 
the man had seen him in the chapel and was waiting 
for him. 

"Good morning, Beppino," said Markham with 
the frank smile that always endeared him to the 
Italians. 

The man smiled in response. 



her journey. Perhaps she 




for him. 
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"Good morning, signore. We have sent Carla 
away." 

"I am very glad to hear it," said Markham. 
"Where is she?' 7 

"She is not in Florence," said the man. "The 
nuns advised us and they said, too, it would not be 
right to let the bambina go with the English lady. 
But they knew of a convent where she could be 
received, and the nuns there are willing to take her, 
but they are poor, they require a small payment. 

If the signore " He looked a little doubtfully 

at Markham. 

"Oh, I'll make that all right," said Markham. 
"How much is it?" The man named a sum. 

"The signore had better write to the nuns him- 
self." He drew a grubby piece of paper from his 

{>ocket. "The address is written there. But the Eng- 
ish signofa must not know." 

Markham glanced at the paper and then trans- 
ferred it to his own pocket. 

"Last night the Signore Guise came to see me. 
He was angry when he found Carla was not with us 

any more. He threatened " 

"Yes, yes," said Markham. 
"He said he would come again to-day. My wife 
is afraid." 

"She need not be afraid," said Markham. "I 
will tell the signore that I have seen you, and that 
you have sent Carla away from Florence and that 
she will be with other friends who wish to keep her. 
I will say you did not wish her to go away from Italy 
altogether. It will be quite true to say that, Bep- 
pino, and they will surely understand." 

And in their hearts perhaps they would guess the 
reason. 

"Carla was unhappy to go away," said the man. 
"She was fond of the Signora Guise. But it was 
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not the will of God." He looked at Markham. 

"She will be safer and happier with the nuns/' 
said Markham. 

At the bottom of the steps he parted from Bep- 
pino. It was an immense relief to feel that Carta 
was out of reach and in a place where neither Adrian 
nor Adelaide could find her. 



BY the time he reached the villa Adrian was hay- 
ing his morning coffee outside in the loggia as 
was his wont. He waved his hand to Markham as 



"Been for an early stroll? You must be hun- 



Markham sat down. 
"I'll ring and tell them to bring your coffee here," 
said Adrian. 

Evidently he was in a good humor this morning, 
fresh and vigorous. The coffee was brought, and 
Markham, who was really hungry, began to devour 
the rolls and butter that were provided for him. 
"By the way, I met Beppino, he said. 
"Did you speak to him?" 

"Yes. I asked him what they'd done with 
Carla." 

"And what did he say?" 

"They've sent her away from Florence — she's 
gone to friends. She isn't coming back," said Mark- 
ham in a toneless voice. 

Adrian frowned. For a moment he was silent, 
then he burst forth angrily: 

"Somebody's been making mischief. Why, they 
were awfully keen about it at first. I wonder who 
can have been getting at them?" 



CHAPTER XXXII 
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Markham said nothing; he concentrated his at- 
tention upon his food. 

"One hates to feel that one's been stabbed in the 
dark!" said Adrian. "I don't mind how many 
enemies I have if they will only come out into the 
open and declare themselves. I should have sus- 
pected your lot, Mark, if you hadn't assus^d me 
they knew nothing about the matter at all." 

"I certainly never told them — it would have been 
inviting them to interfere." He hated to think of 
the perfidious part he had played. He had not the 
courage to come out into the open and declare him- 
self as Adrian had expressed it. He had been 
obliged to act secretly and he despised himself. 

"It's a great blow to poor Addie," said Adrian 
reflectively; "still, I cant have her fretting about 
it. It isn't like her to be so upset over a trifle — to 
show a want of self-control as she did last night." 

He went into the study. Markham could hear 
him pulling out drawers, arranging papers. But to- 
day he was not invited to assist him. Adelaide would 
be there with her typewriter, a good hard morning's 
work would be just the thing to steady her nerves, 
Adrian reflected. And it was no good accelerating 
Markham's evolution, a slow solid development 
might be relied upon now that the inception of the 
change was definitely begun. Markham found him- 
self free to go out and paint, and no questions were 
asked as to what he intended to do. From time to 
time the echo of their voices reached him, for he 
was working at no great distance from the house, 
and then after an interval the steady click-click of 
the typewriter would indicate that work had been 
resumed. He was a little surprised at Adrian's want 
of sympathy for his wife's disappointment, and at 
that inclination to bully her into an outward resig- 
nation. It was one of the many little disillusion- 
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merits that persisted in assailing him during the days 
that immediately followed. 

Adrian was very busy, and Adelaide looked 
fagged with the effort of keeping pace with him. 
"Back from Rome" was nearing its completion, 
and the piles of anti-clerical journals and publica- 
tions, having served their purpose, had been thrust 
away into merciful oblivion. 

But when Adelaide was not thus employed in help- 
ing her husband she was always ready to ti'.k and 
walk with Markham. Evidently she had got over 
her disappointment about Carla and had accepted 
the situation, or it might be that Adrian had snubbed 
her into silence on the subject. She was a more 
sympathetic companion to Markham just then than 
her husband was ; her disposition was more equable 
and she was less irritable. People ignorant of her 
iconoclastic views and meeting her for the first time 
were wont to describe her as "that very charming 
Mrs. Guise." And she realized that Markham must 
be suffering, although he had taken what was in her 
eyes the only right and wise course. So she encour- 
aged him to talk about his suffering, his remorse, 
and she gently assuaged and flattered, and showed 
him the proper place for and the true prop< rtions 
of such emotions in the life of a freed man. No man 
had ever become the child of liberty and progress 
without encountering agonizing conflicts that perhaps 

Erovided a most necessary discipline of pain. Men 
ad shed their blood for liberty, she reminded him. 
This sympathy of Adelaide's was like the pouring of 
an anodyne upon Markham's wounds. Instead of 
dishonor she showed him something fine and honor- 
able in his actions. Rina had never really cared for 
him or she could not have gone away with her moth- 
er, leaving him in Florence. Her departure was the 
result of wounded pride rather than of wounded 
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love. It was strange, but Adelaide's criticism of 
Rina seldom offended Markham as Adrian's did. 
It was s6 suave, so subtle, and it seemed to fit in 
also with much that he himself held to be true about 
her. And under the stimulus of Adelaide's words 
his very energy of imagination seemed to depict 
Rina as a proud and unforgiving woman, who had 
tried to usurp the foremost place in his life, had 
wished to coerce and conquer him, and who failing 
had gontliier way. 

If Rina had only written to him ! He had hoped 
for letters with a keener longing than he was him- 
self at first aware of. He would wait for news 
of her; he would not stir until a letter came; he 
would run no risk of missing it. But Adelaide 
seemed to check such a hope. She did not expect 
that Rina would write unless Mark wrote to her nrst. 
More than a week passed and he was still at Fiesole, 
miserable and restless, and no news came of the 
travelers. It became his habit to go down to Flor- 
ence once every day and call at the Palazzo Ubin- 
aldi for letters. Oince or twice he received a letter 
from his" mother; she was back at Stones; she hoped 
that he and Rina would soon be able to come home. 
But nev» an envelope, white, square, such as he 
pictured^ sometimes to himself, addressed in Rina's 
careful, sloping, un-English hand. He found him- 
self unable to bear the silence any longer. Perhaps 
she was ill — had met with an accident. He con- 
jectured every imaginable disaster. Finally he tele- 

f raphed to her : u Please send address. Am anxious 
or news. Writing. Markham." Surely that would 
show at least that he desired news of her. The 
answer was waiting for him two days later when 
he went to Florence. "Staying at Queen's Barn for 
the present. Rina." He did not tell Adelaide 
about this interchange of telegrams. She perceived 
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that he was unhappy and questioned him, but he 
was on his guard; he made evasive answer. He 
was ashamed that she should know of his weakness. 

He tried quite unsuccessfully to picture Rina at 
Queen's Barn. But all clear visions of her eluded 
him; for him she was slipping away into infinite 
shadowed distances. And she was making things 
very hard for him, very difficult. Whatever hap- 
pened in the future would surely not be only his 
fault. Rina was to blame, too, for her tacit but 
complete acceptance of the situation. 

Then a letter from Helen inaugurated a new 

Seriod of chagrin, and of unacknowledged suspense. 
Una, she said, had replied to Markham's telegram, 
and had duly received his promised letter, but she 
was not very well; she had deputed the task of 
answering it to her mother. That was the excuse, 
but he could not bring himself to believe that Rina 
was too ill to write to him herself! And Helen 
did not write easily to her son-in-law. He was not 
a person whom she was finding it very easy to for- 
give just then. The irresponsibility, the faithless- 
ness, the lack of backbone he had displayed gave 
her small hope for the future ; she had less confidence 
than ever in his ultimate reformation. There 
seemed to her no solid basis in Markham's character 
upon which one could hope to build. He had noth- 
ing but those plausible, agreeable, surface attrac- 
tions — a handsome face, a graceful figure, a winning 
voice and charming boyish ways — that had so quickly 
won Rina's heart. Helen was wretched when she 
thought of her daughter's sufferings, physical and 
mental. It was now no secret from her that in a few 
months Rina would be the mother of Markham's 
child. Rina had never told him of these hopes, and she 
had asked her mother not to mention the matter to him. 
She was too proud to wield a sentimental weapon in 
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appeal. He must not be won back in that way. 
If he came back it must be because he loved her too 
much to be able to remain apart from her any more. 
She did not want him back for any less reason than 
that. 

The Marchesa almost wished that he would re- 
main away until the event was over, though she 
thought that was hardly possible as it was not 
expected to take {>lace untd October. Helen felt 
that his presence might have an upsetting effect upon 
Rina, and she was already looking very fragile and 
delicate. Even her wonderful beauty had suffered 
some eclipse. 

Helen's letter was perhaps more cold and guarded 
because of this imposed secrecy than it might other- 
wise have been. Markham must have no hint of 
future happenings. She gave him indeed very little 
news of Rina. The letter ended by saying: "We 
shall not be here very long and when we leave we 
may stay in town for a little. In August I shall take 
Rina to the sea. I will send you our change of ad- 
dress." 

Did that mean they were not expecting him back 
before August? Were they beginning perhaps to 
assure themselves that he didn't mean to come at 
all? The tangle of it all I He longed to go home 
that very day. 

And on the other hand the Guises were making 
strong if silent efforts to keep him with them. Soon 
he was very busy painting — the occupation was 
soothing, and he had been glad of it in those days of 
waiting. Markham was enough of an artist to have 
permitted his art to master him ; there were days 
when, as it were, he felt himself compelled to paint. 
His work was clever, and it received that due admix- 
ture of criticism and flattery which stimulated him 
to fresh endeavor. Most of his work was done 
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out-of-doors, but in the evenings he had amused him- 
self by making a couple of rough charcoal drawings 
of Adrian ana his wife. He cleverly captured that 
rather leonine look which characterized Adrian — 
the great, finely-modeled head with its grizzled, 
square-growing mass of hair, the large flowing 
beard, the cruel eyes. Even in this sketch one felt 
the power of the man. It was better even than 
the old one Rina had seen at Stones, but it was less 
flattering. It was an absolutely unidealized Adrian. 

He was finishing it one evening after Adelaide 
had gone up to bed and the two men were sitting 
alone in the study. Adrian was puffing away at a 
greatpipe. Presently he looked up and said : 

"Has Addie told you we shall go to New York 
in the autumn? I'm offered fat sums, Mark, for a 
course of lectures." 

"Lectures?" said Markham looking up from his 
work. "What are you going to talk about?" 

"Need you ask, my dear Mark? Am I not a 
specialist? I don't waste myself I" 

"You'll find sympathizers?" said Mark, very 
delicately rubbing out a line he had just drawn. 

"Everywhere. The Church of Kome is making 
great strides in the States — I forget how many 
millions of the household of faith she numbers 
among her children. A counter propaganda is neces- 
sary. Everything is done on such a colossal scale 
in America. My sales there assure me of sym- 
pathizers." 

Markham laid down his bit of charcoal. He 
looked quickly from Adrian to the rough portrait 
of him, and was conscious that it lacked something 
which he did not dare to give it. 

"You'd better come, too," said Guise carelessly; 
"no educated man in these days can dispense with 
a trip to the States." 
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"But I should be associated publicly with your 
views — your propaganda/' said Markham quietly. 

"That goes without saving. And aren't you a little 
tired of wabbling? Don t you want to come out into 
the open properly labeled r" 

"I m not sure about my label yet," said Marie- 
ham. 

Adrian's smile made him wince. 

"My lectures are intended to give courage and 
decision to the timid — knowledge and light to those 
who sit in darkness." 

"Ah, don't I" said Markham sharply. The scrap 
of quotation stabbed him. Was he not himself sit- 
ting in darkness and in the shadow of death? 

Dear me, you must have been writing home," 
said Adrian, astonished and a little angry. 

"And what if I have?" 

"Mrs. Proctor " 

"I forbid you to speak of her!" His face was 
white ; his blue eyes were dark and fierce. 

Even Adrian was surprised at the sudden petu- 
lant anger. 

But Markham's nerves were on edge because 
of Rina's continued silence. ^ It was tta crudest 
punishment she could have inflicted upon him. Day 
by day he fought a conflict with the demon pride 
that forbade him to return to England and to seek 
— on his knees if need be — that dear and beautiful 
presence. 

"Such a trip as I propose would be the making 
of you. You would meet some of the clearest-headed 
rationalists of the day. You would know men 
who have traveled the same path you are stumbling 
on now, and who do not fear the threat of hell any 
more. You are a wabbler, you know, my dear 
Mark, and I think my lectures will settle many 
wabblers." 
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His airy conceit would have been laughable — if 
one had felt inclined to laugh. M arkham at that 
moment was much nearer to hostile, indignant tears. 

He wondered if he should end by hating Adrian, 
by fleeing from his presence. 

"Anyhow, I shan't let you try," he said with a 
touch of insolence. "I'm seriously thinking of going 
home." 

"You needn't tell me that. Your moods always 
give us the key. I can read you like a book !" 
Markham rose. 

"I can't work any more. This sketch is about 
done. It's not as good as the one of Adelaide. I'm 
going up to bed. 

"Good night," said Adrian without looking up. 

"Good night," said Markham sullenly. 

Presently Adrian went up to his wife's room. She 
was sitting by the window in a white cotton robe. 
She seemed to be half asleep, but she roused herself 
at the sound of his step. 

"Did you have any luck?" she said in her soft, 
trailing voice. 

"Not much. So far he says he won't come — he's 
thinking of going home. He was rather rude, to tell 
you the truth, Addie. But then he^ was always a 
cub — he'd never any one to lick him into shape. 
But he'll think it over and he'll come round as he 
always does. It is sickeningly monotonous. We 
propose a course to him, he indignantly repudiates 
it almost with tears — I really believed he was going 
to cry to-night. Then for a few days he coquettes 
with the idea — then he gets an upsetting letter from 
his mother-in-law — he is piqued into taking our 
advice. But you know when we've once got him 
safe he won't wabble any more — they don^. The 
percentage of people won back to the Church after 
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definite deliberate apostasy is, I believe, quite neg- 
ligible." 

Her face hardened. 

"We've done all our work twice over," she said, 
4 Ve were mo9t awfully retarded by his return to the 
Faith last year at the time of his marriage. He isn't 
really free of the effects yet. If she'd been able to 
hold him " She paused. 

"Only she wasn't." Adrian's smile was brilliant, 
he took Adelaide's hand in his. "They are pretty 
far apart now." 

Adelaide looked reflective. 

"Why do people cling so to Catholicism, Adrian? 
I was never a Catholic, but you were. You ought to 
know." 

"I suppose because it plays on the two commonest 
emotions of humanity — superstition and fear." 

"But even that doesn't account for the love — the 
love that is quite beyond fear — which so many de- 
vout Catholics have." 

"There is always an immense amount of auto- 
suggestion mixed up in all very exaggerated devo- 
tion. And then there's the fear of offending the 
fetish which is observable in the savagest tribes," 
said Adrian. "Oh, I've gone into that part of it 
very thoroughly in 'Back from Rome.' There are 
excerpts from the writings of many very celebrated 
apostates. I shall enlarge upon that aspect in my 
lectures." 

But Adelaide still seemed dissatisfied. 

"You mustn't minimize the strength and effect 
of that love which so many of them have for their 
Church," she said. "I've noticed that it's ever so 
much stronger than mere fear in many devout peo- 
ple. In Markham, for instance, there seems to be 
something that actually holds him. Something we 
can't quite touch. Something that is hereditary, that 
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seems to have come down to him from suffering an- 
cestors. But it is more than a family tradition. 
Sometimes I have thought even that it dings to him 
much more than he clings to it. If you could attack 
that root, Adrian, you would succeed. But it's so 
strong behind his surface indifference." 

She paused. Her grave way of speaking, the 
beauty of her modulated tones, always compelled 
Adrian's admiring attention. 

"I daresay you are right," he said, "and you know 
they themselves do not attempt to limit the power 
and efficacy of the sacraments as channels of grace. 
A man who has once known them can never be the 
same as a man who has never known them. And 
thus they will tell you that the man who has delib- 
erately renounced his faith is more definitely lost 
than the ignorant sinner who has never known it at 
all." 

"There," said Adelaide, "is the voice of the 
seminary." 

But his words had made her feel uncomfortable. 
A kind of cold fear crept into her heart. What if 
they were right, after all, these — fools? 

In the meantime," said Adrian, taking no notice 
of her sarcasm, "we can do nothing with Mark till 
he's recovered from his tantrums." 

"He is only cross because his dear Rina hasn't 
written to him. How clever she is to ignore his 
existence like this I" 

"But he's had letters from England. I've seen 
them lying on his table," said Guise. 

"Only from the Marchesa San Raimondo. And 
he feels his wife's silence, I know, from things he^s 
let fall. We must be patient. He's been through 
a lot, and he's got a lot more to go through before 
he wins his freedom as you have won yours. It does 
mean suffering, especially to that sensitive artistic 
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temperament. He reminds me sometimes of young 
Aloysius Marvell — you remember how he fought. 
But look at him now 1" 

A very curious look of satisfaction came over 
Adrian's face at the mention of this name. It was 
at once malevolent and cunning and transformed his 
face into something altogether diabolical. 

"Alovsius Marvell," he repeated, as if the name 
recalled the most precious memories. "But he 
hadn't a wife like that. He was alone. We must 
remember we have to deal not only with Mark but 
with young Mrs. Proctor." 

"Yes, but think what it will mean for us — the 
owner of an old Catholic property, a young, clever 
man of an old Catholic family. It is worth almost 
anything to us, and I wish we could have taken 
him to the States." 

Thus solaced with her encouragement, Adrian be- 
took himself to bed. But what a temper Mark had 
— one couldn't say anything to him now. 

"I get pretty sick of him sometimes," he acknowl- 
edged to himself. "And as for that drawing he's 
made of me, it's nothing but a piece of impertinence. 
I wonder if he is aware of the fact?" 



IT was during the first hot days of July, when Flor- 
ence lay in the grip of a scorching sirocco, that 
Markham came out of the Palazzo Ubinaldi one 
morning after his usual unsuccessful quest for letters. 
He walked along the Lung' Arno and turned into the 



many steps when he came face to face with Toni 
Delfini. 

They had not met for a long time — not indeed 
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since the departure of Rina for England. If it had 
been possible to escape him Markham would cer- 
tainly have done so. He both looked and felt ex- 
tremely uncomfortable. Maria Binaldi had not been 
near the Guises for a long time; she had dropped 
them auietly when the first novelty had worn off, 
and Markham thought she had done this possibly 
for Rina's sake. And there was no doubt, of course, 
that if Delfini had heard of the rupture between him 
and Rina he would certainly take his wife's part in 
the matter. 

"I heard you had not yet returned to England," 
said Delfini. 

He stopped in front of Markham with a decisive 
action that showed he did not intend to be passed 
by with only a careless greeting. 

"As you see, I have not gone,' 9 said Markham. 



me?' 1 said Delfini unexpectedly. "I shall be glad 
of your company. My sister has run away from the 



"I am afraid I can't have the pleasure," said 
Markham, looking at his watch. I have an en- 
gagement." 

He felt that the last thing he desired to have in 
the present ravaged state of his nerves was a heart- 
to-heart talk with Toni. 

"Please don't refuse," said Toni very quietly 
indeed, "I have something to tell you — something 
you ought to hear." 

Markham knew instinctively that Toni had had 
news of Rina. The thought stabbed his heart with 
a fierce jealous pain. Had she written to him? 
When he considered that Delfini might have received 
one of those letters for which he himself had ached 
and longed in vain, he felt almost sick with sus- 
pense. 




come bade and have luncheon with 



heat." 
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"What news can you have that could possibly 
interest me?" he said angrily. 

Delfini was unmoved by his anger. 

"Will you come back with me? I am not going 
to talk here." 

Markham walked silently by the side of Toni. 
After all, if he really had news of Rina he had 
better go and hear it. Any news was better than 
none. Even Helen had ceased to write. 

At the door of the Palazzo Delfini Toni paused. 

"I think I had better tell you I have a friend stay- 
ing with me; he arrived from England two days 
ago. He also wishes to see you." 

Markham was too proud to ask the name of this 
friend. He wondered very much who it could be, 
and why he should wish to see him. Was it this 

Serson who had brought the mysterious news of 
lina? If so, why had they taken no steps to find 
him? He forgot for the moment the careful man- 
ner in which he had so assiduously hidden his ad- 
dress. 

Then another thought occurred to«him — a terrible 
thought which forced the speech from his dry lips. 

"Is it about my wife? Do you mean that she's 
ill?" 

For an answer Toni led the way into the smoking- 
room. There, standing near the window looking 
out upon the busy street below, was a slight, rather 
stooping figure, white-haired, and dressed in a black 
cassock. Something in his pose was strangely 
familiar to Markham. A great fear seized him. 
Why had Father Laurence come to Italy? What 
was he doing here in the Delfini palace or all places 
in the world? 

"Father!" he said. He went up to him, holding 
out a hand that shook. 
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He heard the door shut and, turning, saw that 
Toni had quietly left the room. 

"Well, Markham, I'm very glad you've been 
found." 

"Why are you here?" demanded Markham. 
"What have you come to tell me?" His face was 
white, but his voice was astonishingly steady. "Is 
it a plot?" he flung at him with increasing indig- 
nation. 

"Sit down, Markham. No, it is not a plot, but 
I came to Florence on purpose to see you and I'd 
not been able to find you. We asked at the Palazzo 
Ubinaldi, and they said you were in the habit of 
going there for your letters. You must forgive us for 
having watched for your coming — we had no other 



I should make this journey. You see she was get- 
ting anxious about you." 

Again that sick suspense seized him. 
"Is— it about Rina?" he said. "Is she ill?" A 
darker thought crossed his troubled mind. "She's 

not ?" He covered his face with his hands. 

"No— no," said Father Laurence, "thank God I 
didn't have to come and tell you that. But I thought 



Perhaps it hasn't been quite fair to keep you in 
the dark, however much you may have deserved it. 
You've had no excuse, you know, for remaining two 
months away from your wife." 

"My wife went away of her own will, and left 
me," said Markham. 

"She traveled home with her mother, but it was 
understood that you were to follow her almost at 
once. You had no real excuse for not going with 
her. No, Markham, I don't want to scold you. I 
daresay you have been having a prettjr bad time 
of it, too; you look as if you had. And it's not too 




And your mother suggested 




had full knowledge of all the facte. 
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late to make amends, it's not too late to come back 
to her." 

He looked up. 

"It's not possible, Father. Rina doesn't want 
me. 

"And since when hasn't she wanted you?" 

"She never writes. We are as utterly separated 
as two people can be." 

"Markharp, I am going to ask you a very straight 
question. Do you stdl love your wife ?" 

"Love her! said Markham. "Why, what do 
you suppose ? Have you forgotten what I told you 
before I was married? If I have changed it is 
only that I have learned to love her a thousand times 
more." 

"Then don't let your pride come between you any 
more. Don't let anything or any one come oetween 
you. You've treated her shamefully, staying away 
all this time from her. But the prodigal went home 
in the end, you know." 

"She doesn't want me," he repeated in a dull hope- 
less tone. 

"It will be time to leave her forever when she 
tells you so. And remember the child " 

"The child?" Markham caught at the word. 
"What do you mean? What on earth do you 
mean?" 

As soon as he uttered the words Father Laurence 
saw that Markham had been kept for some reason 
or other in astonishing ignorance of the fact. And 
it had given him a shock; one had only to look at 
his white, haggard face, his terrible blazing eyes. 
But the very fact of his having been thus kept in 
ignorance pointed to a most tragic condition of 
estrangement between these two young people, who 
scarcely more than a year ago had learned to love 
each other so dearly. There must have been grave 
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misunderstanding, if nothing worse, to effect such 
a separation at such a time. 

Father Laurence knew little of the rights of the 
case. He had not seen Rina herself, but he heard 
how terribly ill and miserable she was looking from 
Mrs. Proctor, who had seen her in London and who 
had after much difficulty extracted from Helen the 
intelligence that Markham was still in Florence, in 
all probability staying with the Guises. And it was 
Mrs. Proctor who, unknown to Helen, had written 
to Toni to ask him to help Father Laurence in the 
search. 

The priest looked at him pityingly. Just now, 
with that blank white look of misery on his face, he 
seemed little more than a boy. 

"I thought naturally you had heard," he said very 
gently. "Yes, your wife is to have a child in the 
autumn. That is why I want you to go back to 
her." 

Markham again hid his face in his hands; he felt 
that he could not even meet that kindly glance. Rina 
to be a mother. Rina to face the peril which once 
he remembered almost hoping might never be her 
destiny, so terrified had he been of losing her in those 
past days of love/ And he had not known. She had 
never told him. She had left it to others to tell 
him. She had never written a word. 

"And now, Markham, I know without your telling 
me that you are staying with this^ man Guise. I 
don't quite know what they are trying to do, but if 
their aim has been to separate you from your wife 
it seems to me that they nave succeeded pretty thor- 
oughly. Now listen to me. Take my advice and do 
not go back there, no, not even to fetch your things. 
I am ready to start for England with you to-night." 

"It's not possible. I don't dare. Whatever you 
say I know she doesn't want me." 
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"Remember," said the priest, "the child is yours 
and hers. And your child, Markham, ought to be 
born in vour own home where you were born and 
your father before you. Don't lose any time. Start 
this very day. Your wife is ill — she is passing 
through a very critical time. I heard this not from 
her but from your mother." 

"It wouldn't be possible for me to go off like 
that," said Markham. "I couldn't treat the Guises 
with such rudeness. • They have been very kind to 
me. I owe it to them to go at least and say good- 
by." 

"My dear Markham, if you will forgive mv say- 
ing so, I think you have had quite as much or their 
kindness as is good for you. It's time you thought 
a little of your wife and of what is in front of her 
and for that reason I am urging you to start to- 
night." 

"It's impossible. I mean — I must go and say 
good-by to them and fetch my things. I can't go to 
England in just what I stand up in. 

'Tf ou can buy any little thing you may need for 
your journey in Florence," said Father Laurence 
inexorably. 

"I'll run up to Fiesole directly after lunch and 
explain. It will only take a couple of hours." 

"No," said Father Laurence, "you are not going 
to Fiesole." 

"I'm free. I'm not in prison. Of course I shall 
go. Do you think they could keep me now?" 

Father Laurence looked at him with stern, grave 
eyes. 

"I am not going to let you give them the chance." 

"Rina can't want me. She must hate me now." 

"Then you must try to win her love over again. 
It was once all yours — you know that quite well, 
Markham." 
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Yes, once that gift had been his, as he knew, in 
full unstinting measure. All his to keep and cherish 
or to destroy. 

"I can't go back 1 I can't ! I can't ! If you knew 
all » 

"I know that you fell again into those bad hands 
from which she made so plucky air effort to save you. 
But that's past, isn't it, Markham? You have no 
time to lose. There is only one thing, humanly 
speaking, that ought to occupy your mind just now 
and that is your wife. Come back home with me. 
You can send a telegram to your mother to prepare 
them for your coming. But don't stay here another 
hour longer than you need." 

Markham rose and went to the window. The 
baking glare from the pavements below hurt his 
eyes. Yes, he would go home. He would go back to 
Rina — entreat her forgiveness. She might refuse to 
receive him, but somehow he didn't think she would 
do that. She had been so ready always to forgive, 
to overlook. Had there been a train then he knew 
that he would have started at once. 

The door opened and Delfini came into the room. 

"Shall we go in to lunch?" he said. 

He glanced from one to the other. Father Lau- 
rence said quietly: 

"We shall be leaving for England to-night" 

They went in to luncheon. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

MARKHAM spent the afternoon alone. It was 
very hot, and judging from the silence of the 
palace the hour dedicated to the siesta was being 
meticulously observed. Markham lay for a time on 
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the big divan in the smoking-room, but he was quite 
unable to sleep. It was too dark to read, for the 
shutters and persiennes were alike closed to keep out 
the fiery breath of the sirocco. 

An agonizing terror of suspense had driven every 
other emotion from his heart; it seemed to possess 
him body and souh What if Rina should die before 
he reached her side? What if God intended to 
punish him at last? 

It was as if the scales had been torn rudely from 
his eyes, and he saw himself almost as a stranger. 
He could scarcely understand his long and close 
submission to influences that threatened to destroy 
him, but it seemed to him that they had in some way 
contrived to paralyze his love, hypnotizing him so 
that he had become as the legendary eater of lotus- 
bloom, careless and forgetful of all that had gone 
before. Now suddenly a few words from Father 
Laurence, stern, kind words, had recalled the old 
Markham. Had he come back too late? He was the 
prodigal who had fed on the husks when all the time 
a royal kingdom of love was waiting for his return. 

In that hour he hated Adrian as he had never 
thought he could hate any one. He saw in him the 
arch-enemy, the destroyer of souls. It was to his 
everlasting shame that he had broken his promise 
and returned to his old friendship with these people. 
He had been miserable, he told himself, in that daily 
endurance of Adrian's moods. His sudden anger, his 
daily discourtesy, his unconcealed scorn — why had 
he oorne all these so long with never a protest? 
Worse even than Adrian's rudeness and contempt 
were Adelaide's criticisms of Rina, to which he had 
listened so tamely. They had prated of freedom 
and liberty while all the time they had been bent 
upon enslaving him body and soul. But now — Father 
Laurence was right — he would never set his foot 
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across their threshold again. A sob of relief broke 
from him. This time the renunciation would be un- 
accompanied by any pain. Rather it would mean a 
great joy that would change his whole life and take 
him bade to Rina. 

After tea he said to Father Laurence : 
"I am going out to get my ticket and buy one or 
two little things for the journey. I'll be as quick as 
possible." 

"Shall I come?" said the priest, a little hesi- 
tatingly. 

"No, you needn't^ come." Markham suddenly 
observed his expression. "Oh, you can trust me 
now 1" he said lightly. 

First he bought his ticket, which seemed to him 
now a magic passport that was to take him as fast 
as train and ooat could travel back to Rina. Then 
he walked along the Lung' Arno till he came to a 
churcft which sometimes he had visited with her. 
He paused for a moment and then entered it. There 
were some people kneeling near a confessional, as 
once he had thought he should never kneel again. 
But he took his place among them and awaited his 
turn. 

All the streets were flooded with gold, at least 
so it seemed to him, when he left the church. The 
Arno, smooth and colored in softest tones of blue, 
and jade, rippled gently beneath the arches of the 
old bridges. He looked westward and saw the 
distant mountains lying pale and remote against a 
sky of almost unbearable brilliance. Nearer he saw 
the deep woods, of the Cascine ; the lines of honey- 
colored houses, the low hills, the domes, the towers 
of Oltr' Arno. He *felt as if he were looking upon 
it all for the last time, and he remembered that often 
and often he and Rina had stood there together and 
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gazed contentedly upon all that calm and gracious 
loveliness. 

He turned, and he had hardly done so when he 
saw the immense figure of a man coming swiftly 
toward him. The light was full on Adrian's face, 
showing up all its creases and bitter litde lines. 
Markham seemed to see him with a clearness of 
vision that had never been his before. Instinctively 
he shrank from him, not from fear but from a sense 
of interior repulsion toward something he judged 
now to be wholly and incontestably evil. 

This man had tried to rob him both of his faith 
and of his happiness. He was a Satanic figure 
seeking to destroy not the body but the immortal 
soul. lie had the desperate power of the lost. He 
was grouped with evil forces, had flung all his intelli- 

Sence and strength upon the side of the powers of 
arkness that would forever extinguish for others 
the light they had themselves lost. Adrian saw him 
and stopped. 

"Why- — why — Mark, what are you doing here?" 
he said in a tone of surprise that was not wholly 
without an admixture of suspicion. 

Something had surely happened, else why should 
Markham stand there and look at him without 
saying a word, pale and nervous and profoundly 
agitated? Why did he stand there speechless with 
an expression of horror in his eyes? What had hap- 
pened to him since he left Fiesole that morning? 

"What is the matter, Mark? Have you had bad 
news?" he demanded in a loud fierce tone. 

He towered above Markham, an immense, power- 
ful, dominating figure. 

"Yes. I am going home to-night," said Mark- 
ham. - 

A red light came into Adrian's eyes. For a mo- 
ment Markham had the dreadful fear that he was 
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going to strike him — here in the street with curious 
eyes watching them. As it was, the loud and boom- 
ing tones of Adrian's voice had caused several people 
to turn and stand still to watch what seemed to be a 
promising dispute. 

"You'll do nothing of the kind!" he said in a 
threatening tone. "You won't be such a fool. You'll 
at least have the civility to come up and say good-by 
to my wife after enjoying her hospitality all these 
weeks." 

Markham felt that there was something degrad- 
ing in the little scene so publicly enacted. He would 
have given worlds to escape. But to escape with this 
huge man standing in front of him was a physical 
impossibility. His hatred of Adrian flamed into 
something that was fierce and violent; it shone in 
his eyes as he regarded him with a steady unflinching 
gaze. 

"I will write to Mrs. Guise. I haven't time to 
come," he said. He looked up and down the street. 
People were strolling about lazily; here and there 
could be seen a family group, contented and happy, 
then a young man and a girl passed, arm-in-arm. 
All were apparently enjoying the cooler aid from 
the river after the great heat of the day. Markham 
was aware that several of these groups were staring 
at him and Adrian, probably takmg them for indig- 
nant father and recalcitrant son. 

"We shall wash our hands of you in the future 
if you go away like this now. It won't be any use 
your coming whining back the next time you quarrel 
with your wife 1" said Adrian, raising his voice so 
that it must have been easily audible across the 
street. 

"You may xt\y upon me never to come bade," said 
Markham, flinging back his head. He tried to 
move on but again Adrian stood in his way. 
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"Listen to me," he said, "I've taken a great deal 
of trouble with you from first to last and so has my 
wife. Too much, perhaps, considering what a rotter 
you have always been. I'm willing now to let you 
come bade — to take you with me to the States. I ou 
can get some sort of separation or divorce from your 
wife, and you can free yourself from all the fetters 
that hold you now. Be a free man ! Turn your back 
once for all on the nursery bogies, the priests, and 
the fetishes. If your wife has sent for you it is only 
a plot to get you back, whatever excuse she may have 
made. Come into the outer air of freedom and 
liberty, Mark!" 

Markham interrupted him with a touch of vio- 
lence. 

"I am going back to my wife to-night. Nothing 
you can say can change me now. You have kept us 
apart all these months. I have been a blind, blind 
foolj" His white face was almost distorted with 
passion as he flung the words at Adrian. "Don't 
touch me, Adrian I Leave me I" 

But Adrian did not move. He laid a detaining 
hand on the younger man's shoulder. To lose Mark- 
ham meant a very heavy defeat; he was not going 
to let him go without a struggle. 

"I insist upon your returning with me to Fiesole 
to fetch your things!" 

Markham looked wildly up and down the street. 
He saw that now quite a little crowd had gathered, 
watching the quarrel between the two forestieri. 

"I am not coming with you and I snail never set 
foot in your house again. I have done with you for- 
ever. Listen — I have been to confession — I have 
been reconciled to the Church. And now I'm going 
back to Rina. I shall never see you again. But 
some day I hope I shall be able to forgive you — to 
pray for you I 
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Adrian gave a loud laugh that was almost like 
the laugh of a madman. A torrent of blasphemy 
fell from his lips. Markham heard it with slowly* 
growing horror; he shrank back as if the words had 
actual power to soil him physically. He had never 
known Adrian until now, when tne primitive man 
was revealed, and he realized for the first time the 
greatness and immensity of the peril from which he 
had been rescued. He made a sudden movement, too 
swift to be intercepted by a man in such a fury, and 
he darted past Adrian with a swift elusiveness that 
defied capture. He heard a cheer go up from the 
watching crowd as he made his escape. He gained 
a side street and ran and ran until he came to the 
doors of the Delfini palace. * 



CHAPTER XXXV 

Markham ran lightly up the stairs with a sense 
of joy in his recovered liberty that even the 
horrible little scene from which he had just emerged 
could not altogether destroy. It was over now, he 
told himself, and he hoped never to see Adrian's 
face again. But those last dreadful words were 
ringing in his ears like the epilogue of that appalling 
nightmare. 

In the smoking-room he found Delfini alone, and 
was told that Father Laurence had been persuaded 
to rest until dinner-time. 

"He's an oldish man to take two such long jour- 
neys in one week,' 1 explained Toni. 

"I'll see that he rests when he gets back to 
Stones," said Markham. Then he went up to Del- 
fini and said frankly: 

"I am sorry, but I am afraid I gave you a lot 
of trouble to find me. You see, I didn't want to be 
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found. But you were quite right, and IVe got my 
ticket and I'm going home with Father Laurence 
to-night" 

Conte Delfini had had many hard and bitter 
thoughts of Markham. He was the man, unworthy 
of Rma's love, who had married her and then made 
her miserable. She had always tried to find excuses 
for him, and Toni was perfectly aware that her love 
had survived all those sharp trials to which it had 
been subjected. But there was something about 
Markham's frank, almost boyish speech that touched 
him. 

v "I hope jrou will allow me to say that I am very 
glad," he said in his quiet, precise tones. "You have 
already more than repaid me for any trouble I may 
have taken." 

Markham's face grew suddenly grave. 

"Will you pray* please, that I may not be too 
late?" he said. The tears blinded his eyes. He felt 
suddenly exhausted, as if the emotions of the last 
few hours had been too great a strain upon him. 
His self-control was beginning to give way under the 
stress of bodily and mental fatigue. 

"I shall always pray for you and Donna Rina," 
sain Toni gravely. 

Before he left Florence that night Markham told 
him the history of little Carla, and put the matter 
into his hands. Toni knew the convent whither the 
child had gone very well and he promised to write 
to the nuns about her, and told Markham that he 
could always send the money for her maintenance 
through him. The affair was thus happily settled 
and Markham felt certain that the Guises would 
never be permitted to discover the child's safe re- 
treat. Whether they ever found out his own part 
in the affair had become a matter of total indiffer- 
ence to him. 
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They left by the night train. Through those 
apparently endless hours of suffering wakefulness 
Markham endured an anguish of suspense that he 
felt no future happiness could ever quite obliterate. 
Yes, he had sinned, sinned very heavily. God 
might well punish him for his perfidy, his dis- 
honor, his faithlessness. And what punishment 
could be more filled with everlasting bitterness than 
for him to return home and find no Rina awaiting 
him? 

From Paris he telegraphed to Helen to say that 
he would arrive in London that same afternoon. 
Knowing his mother's capricious and roaming 
habits he began to fear that she might be away from 
Stones and so fail to receive his telegram. He did 
not want to risk any delay in seeing Rina. But he 
was uncertain of her whereabouts and had nothing 
but a letter f rorn Helen already more than a month 
old to go by. In it she had mentioned that they were 
expecting to go to London in July, and it was to the 
house in Prince's Gate that he intended first to 
inquire for them. He did not think the Ellingtons 
would be there, for Helen had said something about 
their leaving town earlier than usual, as her sister 
was feeling the heat very much. Probably she and 
Rina were already at the seaside, and he wondered 
if they would have already telegraphed to him. 

Markham traveled straight up to town with 
Father Laurence, but the priest was unable to ac- 
company him any farther, and left him, going at 
once to Paddington on his way to Stones. The heat 
and dust and airlessness of the great city oppressed 
Markham; the parched trees and dusty roads seemed 
alike to be crying out for rain. The grass in the 
parks was all burned up and brown; the leaves of 



dered aimlessly, or pushed ahead in feverish haste 
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to be finished with their errand, and listless, queru- 
lous children played in the open spaces. 

Markham had taken a taxi, and in a very short 
time he found himself nearing Prince's Gate. When 
he came in sight of the house he looked up anx- 
iously at the windows as if they might give him some 
indication of what was passing within the walls. 
The front of the house presented an uninhabited 
look and the windows were all closely shuttered; 
they offered no sort of welcome to Markham. Yet 
the very sight of it brought back poignant memories 
of Rina, of his brief and ardent courtship. His heart 
beat as it had done on that Tune morning of last 
year when his hopes had been brave and high. Now 
he was coming back after weeks, nay, months, of 
separation, of misunderstanding. 

He rang the bell. There was no answer. After a 

f>ause he rang again. Surely the house was never 
eft without a caretaker? Tnere must be some one 
within. At last he heard the sound of unhurrying 
footsteps; the heavy bolts were drawn back and an 
elderly woman confronted him. 

"Is Mrs. Proctor here?" said Markham, feeling 
almost faint with suspense. 
She shook her head. 

"No, sir. But there's a telegram come for her 
mother — the Marchesa. Came a couple of hours 
ago and I haven't liked to send it on." 

"Perhaps it was the one I sent from Paris," said 
Markham. 

So they did not know yet of his coming, unless 
his mother had been a more reliable messenger than 
he dared to hope. 

"We were ready for them last week, but they 
didn't come," said the woman, "and her ladyship 
said Mrs. Proctor wasn't well and had been sent 
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to the sea. But she didn't say where. One of the 
maids, too, said she was ill." 

"111?" His face was blanched with terror. A 
curious faintness.came over him; he heard strange 



be wondered at, for since an early cup of coffee and a 
roll in Paris he had eaten nothing all day. 

The woman looked at him with sudden compas- 
sion. 

"May I ask your name, sir?" she asked. 

"Yes, I'm Mr. Proctor — I've Just come from 
Italy, and I expected to find my wire here." 

"Won't you step inside, sir? I'll go and find her 
ladyship's letter, maybe she gave some address. And 
I'll brine; you a cup of tea/] 

Markham followed her into the hall. He felt 
suddenly tired and exhausted and as if he lacked 
strength to go any farther. 

"Thanks very much. A cup of tea would be sim- 
ply splendid," ne said, forcing one of his brilliant 
smiles, which went straight to the woman's heart. 
She showed Markham into a room at the back of 
the dining-room and hurried away to the kitchen 
regions to prepare some food for him. 

Mrs. Rowe, who was now in charge of the town 
house, had been for many years the cook at Lady 
Ellington's. Afterward she had been promoted to 
the office of housekeeper, and then health and eye- 
sight failing she had been given this lighter post of 
caretaker. And no one knew better than she the 
true inwardness of family happenings. Of course she 
had heard gossip — the gossip of die servants' hall 
that consisted very largely of speculation founded 
upon the one incontrovertible fact that the young 
couple who had been so hastily engaged and married 
had now for sonrc reason or other seen fit to sep- 
arate. Her ladyship's "foreign niece" had returned 




It was hardly to 
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home with her mother and without her husband — 
and she in delicate health, too ! Mrs. Proctor being 
nice-spoken and withal generous was dubbed a 
"sweet young lady" in the circles that sat below the 
salt, so that it was obvious her husband was to 
blame. He must have turned out a brute 1 "And 
it's always worse when both sides is Catholics," mur- 
mured Mrs. Rowe to herself. "People expects more 
of them in general, and then they can't go in for 
none of that there divorcin'." 

And now here was Mr. Proctor, delivered, so to 
speak, into her hands, and she felt a little thrill of 
excitement at the thought of entertaining him. He 
was also^ "nice-spoken" and had a way with him. It 
was obviously her duty to feed him, whatever he 
had done. Men always required to be fed, particu- 
larly when they were "upset-like." And Mr. Proc- 
tor had looked decidedly queer and upset-like. What 
was still more strange was that he had evidently 
expected to find his wife there. So whatever he had 
done he must now be sorry, and perhaps he had 
come home to say so. A lover's quarrel, perhaps? 
Still, it was odd. 

She bustled upstairs with the tray, and Markham 
revived at the sight of some tea, bread and butter, 
a boiled egg and a little brandy. She even produced 
a box of cigarettes. She made him lie on the sofa 
and brought a pillow for his head. If she had had 
a fatted calf it would certainly have been served 
for his benefit. 

All these attentions met with grateful if weary 
looks and muttered thanks. Now did he want to 
send a telegram? She could easily run out — it 
wasn't far. She was the trustworthy experienced 
servant of long standing, and she inspired confidence. 
No, he wouldn't send one just yet, thank you, he 
said, but hadn't she said something about a letter 
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with an address? That was what he would like best 
to see. 

It was very kind of her to fuss over him in this 
way, but he was so very tired, he wanted dreadfully 
to go to sleep, and then when he had slept and felt 
more like himself he must get up and go out and 
search for Rina. 

She was ill. Even if they heard through his 
mother of his return it was unlikely that she would 
come to town. It was very doubtful that he would 
be able to trace her whereabouts to-day, and there 
ipust be a delay of perhaps twenty-four hours more 
before he could see her, hold her in his arms, hear 
her tender and loving words of forgiveness. His 
heart ached at the thought — he wanted her now, 
now. . . . 

While Mrs. Rowe bustled off as fast as increas- 
ing age and stoutness would permit, he fell asleep 
on the sofa. He never heard a ring at the bell which 
summoned Mrs. Rowe down from her bedroom to 
pull back the bolts and open the door once more. 
Outside there was a taxi with luggage, and on the 
doorstep stood two figures. They were the March- 
esa San Raimondo and young Mrs. Proctor— her 
ladyship's foreign niece, as she was invariably called 
by the household at Queen's Barn. 

"Oh, Mrs. Rowe, didn't you expect us? I wrote 
yesterday," said the Marchesa. 

"No, my lady, not a word," said Mrs. Rowe. 

Here was a task which called for diplomacy, see- 
ing that Mrs. Proctor was in delicate health and 
must on no account be permitted to receive a sudden 
shock. 

The luggage was brought into the hall, and then 
Mrs. Rowe drew the Marchesa aside and whis- 
pered something in her ear. Then she went quietly 
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down the hall and closed a door that was standing 
ajar. 

"What did she say, mother? Has anything hap- 
pened?" Rina's voice sounded tired. 

Helen looked at her for a moment. 

"Rina, dear," she said, "come into the dining- 
room. I can tell you better there." 

She led her into the big front dining-room with 
its darkened shuttered windows. 

"Do tell me," said Rina. 

That hope — never long absent from her heart — 
came back with a litle throb of pain. But it couldn't 
be that, or surely her mother would have told her 
at once. It must be something bad. Bad news of 
Markham perhaps. He had not written now for a 
long time. 

'^larkham is in there," said Helen quietly; "he 
is asleep, Mrs. Rowe says. He arrived about an 
hour ago— he told her he had come from Italy. And 
Rina — he seemed to expect to find you here. 

"Markham here ?" said Rina. She could not real- 
ize it; it seemed incredible. She had so often 
dreamed her mother had come to her telling her 
that Markham had returned. And always she had 
awakened to the empty solitude that she imagined 
was to be her portion forever. And yet in her 
heart had she not always felt that some day, before 
her great trial, Markham would really return to her, 
in answer to all her prayers? But of late hope had 
been indeed a "timid friend," a light that flickered 
and grew dim. Now he was here. Why, she had 
yet to learn. 

Mrs. Rowe came back into the room. 

"Did he ask for me? You said he expected to 
find me here?" said Rina. 

"Yes, ma'am. Indeed he asked for you, and he 
seemed upset-like when I said as how you should 
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have come last week only that you were not well. 
I was just going up to fetch her ladyship's letter for 
him to read when you rang the bell. 

Rina had risen and moved toward the door. 

"Is he there? In the study ?" 

"Yes, ma'am." 

"Shall I come with you?" said Helen. 

Rina was so white and looked so agitated that 
she feared she was going to faint. 

"No. I think rif go alone." 

When she entered the study she saw Markham 
lying on the sofa sleeping the sleep of exhaustion. 
Rina stood for a little while looking at him — at the 
face which was so dear to her. She could see the 
changes in it. He was thinner, and there were lit- 
tle lines of ^ worry on his brow. His thick, crisp, 
chestnut hair was ruffled, and hung loosely above 
his forehead. 

She did not like to disturb him. He had come 
from Italy, so he had told Mrs. Rowe, and perhaps 
he was fatigued and upset by the long journey. But 
he had wanted her — had asked for her. Some mes- 
sage must have gone astray. 

She went timidly forward and laid her hand on 
his. Markham awoke immediately; he looked up. 
He had been dreaming of Rina, and she was actu- 
ally there, standing in front of him. And surely 
she had touched him — surely that was the pressure 
of her hand that he could still feel upon his? He 
sprang to his feet. 

"Oh, Rina, my darling," he said, and put out his 
arms. 

Rina crept into them. 

There was very little to be said. He held her 
to his heart, and she knew that it was her own 
Markham who had returned to her, as surely she 
had always known that he would. She heard 
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broken phrases of love and contrition, incoherent 
entreaties for forgiveness. She felt his lips upon 
hers. 

Little by little she was to hear of his chance 
meeting; with Delfini, and of how he had gone back 
to his house with him and found Father Xaurence 
there. How he had learned then for the first time. 
And was it possible that she could forgive him? 
She listened contentedly, too, while he told her of 
that last encounter with Adrian Guise on the Lung 9 
Arno, of the bitter words that had passed between 
them,, of the wild fury of Adrian when he realized 
that iClarkham had passed forever beyond the reach 
of his influence, and was leaving for England that 
very night. It had been a hideous, degrading little 
scene which might easily have ended in blows had 
not Markham made good his escape. That was all. 
But he had come back to her emancipated, a free 
man. He only wanted her forgiveness, and to know 
that she would receive him. 

"I did telegraph to my mother, but I suppose she 
was away from Stones as usual and didn't get it in 
time to let you know," he said presently, when Rina 
had assured him that she had forgiven him long 
ago. "We must go back to Stones as soon as you 
feel able to make the journey. I'm longing to be 
there with you." 

"To-morrow," Rina whispered. 

There were tears of happiness in her eyes. Not 
only had he come back, but she knew that he would 
never leave her again. 

"Mother is there — she is waiting — " she said. 

In her great joy she had forgotten Helen. She 
went to the door, and Markham slipped his hand 
in her arm, and they went out into the hall together. 
They saw Helen standing there, and came quickly 
toward her. 
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"Mother!" said Rina, "Markham has come 
back." 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

From the Marchesa San Raimondo, Stones, 
Gloucestershire, to Conte Antonio Delfini, Pa- 
lazzo Delfini. Florence. Italy. 

"October 29, 19 — . 

"Dear Conte Delfini: 

"I am writing at last to give you news of Rina, as 
you so kindly expressed a wish to hear. She is 
wonderfully well, and the baby is a darling. He is 
very like her, we all think, with his big brown eyes 
and fair hair. He is just three weeks old, and is mak- 
ing all the progress the most anxious mother — and 
grandmother — could possibly expect. I shall be stay- 
ing here for the present. It is such an immense place 
that I don't feel at all in their wav, and they both 
seem to wish me to remain, 'to help look after the 
baby,' Rina says; but I know it is because they are 
both afraid I should find it lonely at Settignano by 
myself. It is so long since I have been in England 
that I am quite enjoying it — rain and fogs and all ! 
And if I settle at Settignano in the spring, I shall 
have plenty of the lovely Tuscan sunshine later on. 

"Markham is very busy; he finds plenty of work 
in looking after his property here, and indeed he 
sometimes complains that it takes up too much of 
his time. He is delighted with his small son. He 
and Rina ask me to say that they hope you and 
Maria will come and pay them a visit here next 
summer. They are so anxious to see you again, 
and Rina wants to show you her new home. It is 
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wonderful how readily she has adapted herself to 
life in England. But she is very happy, and that is 
the secret of her complete contentment with it. We 
all feel that she and Markham owe much of their 
recovered happiness to your kindly intervention and 
help. But I mustn't write of the past, for it is dead 
and buried, and we only remember it when we want 
to renew our great thankfulness for dear Mark- 
ham's escape and safety. When I look at him now, 
I wonder that I could ever have felt so hopeless 
about him, and even come so near to a sense of de- 
spair. He wants to make Stones just what it used 
to be in his father's lifetime, and I am sure he will 
succeed. 

"With kind remembrances from us all, 
"Yours very sincerely, 

"Helen San Raimondo." 

THE END. 
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HELPS TO A SPIRITUAL LIFE. Sczurzim. net, 0 SO 

HIDDEN TREASURE. St. Lbonaed. 0 SO 

HISTORY OF ECONOMICS. Dew*, nit, 1 SO 

HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN COLLEGE IN ROME. 

Beann. net, 2 00 

(HISTORY OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. Auoc. 3 vol*, net, 10 00 
HISTORY OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. Busings*- Bsxnnan. 2 25 
HISTORY OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. BtumcK. 2 vols, net, 4 00 
HISTORY OF THE MASS. O'Bom. net, 1 SO 

HISTORY OF THE PROTESTANT REFORMATION. Gas- 

quit, net, 0 75 

(HOLINESS OF THE CHURCH IN THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY. Kbmff-Bkkymann. net, 2 00 
HOLY BIBLE, THE. Ordinary Edition. Cloth, 1.2S and in 

finer bindings up to 5.00. India Paper Edition, 3.50 to 5 75 

HOLY EUCHARIST. St. Alfhonsus Liguoii. net, 1 50 

HOLY HOUR, THE. Kbxlby. 0 15 

HOLY HOUR OF ADORATION. Stang. 0 60 

HOLY MASS. St. Alfhonsus Lxcuoax. net, 1 50 

HOLY VIATICUM OF LIFE AS OF DEATH. Dim, Paaer, 

0.30; Cloth, 0 60 

HOW TO COMFORT THE SICK. Kara, CSS.R. net, 0 SO 

HOW TO MAKE THE MISSION. Dominica* Fathul Paper, 0 10 

IMITATION OF CHRIST. See "Following of Christ." 

IMITATION OF THE SACRED HEART. AawoUDT. net, 1 25 

INCARNATION, BIRTH, AND INFANCY OF JESUS CHRIST. 

St. Alfhonsus Liguobi. net, 1 50 

IN HEAVEN WE KNOW OUR OWN. Blot, S.J. net, 0 60 

INDEX TO WORKS OF ST. ALPHONSUS UGUORI. Gsixs- 

mann, CSS.R. Paper. net, 0 10 

INSTRUCTIONS ON THE COMMANDMENTS. Sr. Alfhonsus 

Lxouou. Qoth, 0 50 

INTERIOR OF TESUS AND MARY. Gaou, SJ. 2 rob. net, 2 00 
INTRODUCTION TO A DEVOUT LIFE. &. Francis ns 

Sales, net, 0 SO 

LADY, A. Buog. 0 75 

LAWS OF THE KING. Rklxgxoui H. C. J. net, 0 40 

LESSONS OF THE SAVIOUR. Religious H. C. J. net, 0 40 
LETTERS OF ST. ALPHONSUS UGUORI. Qnuu, C.SSJL 

5 vols., each net, 1 SO 

LIFE OF MOTHER GUERIN. net, 2 00 
LIFE OF BLESSED MARGARET MARY ALACOQUE. Bou- 

gaud. net, 0 75 

LIFE OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN. Rohnb^Bbbmnan. net, 0 75 

LIFE OF CHRIST. Bosingbs-Bbxnnan. net, 10 00 

LIFE OF CHRIST. Cochem-Hammee, net, 0 50 

LIFE OF CHRIST. Busings*. 2 25 

LIFE OF HIS HOLINESS POPE PIUS X. 2 25 

LIFE OF MADEMOISELLE LE GRAS. net, 0 75 
LIFE OF MOTHER PAULINE VON MALLINCKRODT. net, 1 50 

LIFE OF ST. CATHARINE OF SIENNA. Atm*. 1 00 

LIFE OF ST. IGNATIUS LOYOLA. Genslli, SJ. net, 0 7S 
LIFE OF SISTER ANNE KATHARINE EMMERICH Wmo. 

enes-McGowan. net, 1 75 

LITTLE ALTAR BOY'S MANUAL. 0 20 
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LITTLE LIVES OF THE SAINTS. Bestsolo. 0 75 

LITTLE MANUAL OF ST. ANTHONY. 0 IS 

LITTLE MANUAL OF ST. JOSEPH. Lugs. 0 IS 

LITTLE MANUAL OF ST. RITA. McGbatb. Cloth, a SO; 

Leather, 0 7S 

LITTLE MASS BOOK. Lynch. Paper, 0 OS 

LITTLE MONTH OF MAY. 0 IS 

LITTLE MONTH OF THE SOULS IN PURGATORY. 0 JS 

LITTLE OFFICE OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY. Edition 
in Latin and English, doth, net, 0.85, and in finer bindings 
up to net, 1.50. Edition in Latin only. Cloth, net, 0.70, and 
in finer binding* op to net, 1 SO 

LITTLE OFFICE OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION. 

Paper, 0 05 

LITTLE PICTORIAL LIVES OF THE SAINTS. 1 SO 

LIVES OF THE SAINTS. Butle*. net, 0 SO 

LOURDES. Claeee, S.J. net, 0 SO 

MANNA OF THE SOUL. Lasance. Vest Pocket Edition. 0 40 



MANNA OF THE SOUL. Lasance. Extra Larg e Type Edition. 1 25 
MANUAL OF SELF-KNOWLEDGE AND CHRISTIAN PER- 

FECTION, A. Henry, C.SS.R. 0 SO 
MANUAL OF THEOLOdY FOR THE LAITY. Ghmma*w, 

C.SS.R. Paper, 0.30; Cloth. 0 60 

MANUAL OF THE HOLY EUCHARIST. Laeaecb. 0 85 

MANUAL OF THE HOLY NAME. 0 SO 

MANUAL OF THE SACRED HEART. . 0 35 

MARY HELP OF CHRISTIANS. Hammeb, O.F.M 2 25 

MARY THE QUEEN. Religious H. C. J. net, 0 40 

MASS AND VESTMENTS OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 

Walsh. net , 2 00 
MASS DEVOTIONS AND READINGS ON THE MASS. La- 

ftANCE. 0 OS 

MASS SERVER'S CARD. Per do*. net, 0 JS 

MEANS OF GRACE. Beeswax. J SO 

MEDITATIONS FOR ALL THE DAYS OF THE YEAR. 

Hamom. S.S. S vol*. net, 6 SO 

MEDITATIONS FOR EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. Baste*. 

SJ. net, 1 SO 

MEDITATIONS FOR EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. Vsn- 

ceut see, S.J. 2 vols. net. 4 00 

MEDITATIONS FOR EVERY DAY IN THE MONTH. Nbyvko- 

Ryam. net, 0 SO 

MEDITATIONS FOR MONTHLY RETREATS. Simple, SJ. net, 0 60 
MEDITATIONS FOR THE USE OF SEMINARIANS AND 

PRIESTS. Bbancheeeau. S.S. 5 vol*., each, net, 1 00 

MEDITATIONS FOR THE iJSE OF THE SECULAR CLERGY. 

Chaxgmox, SJ. 2 vol*. net, S 50 

MEDITATIONS ON THE LAST WORDS FROM THE CROSS. 

Pebeaus. net, 0 50 

MEDITATIONS ON THE LIFE, THE TEACHING, AND THE 

PASSION OP JESUS CHRIST. Ilg-Clabee. 2 vols. net, 4 00 
MEDITATIONS ON THE MYSTERIES OF OUR HOLY 

FAITH. Baeeaud, SJ. 2 vol*. net, 3 50 

MEDITATIONS ON THE PASSION OF OUR LORD. 0 50 

MEDITATIONS ON THE SUFFERINGS OF JESUS CHRIST. 

Peej naldo. net, 0 50 

MIDDLE AGES. Shah am. net, 2 00 

MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS LI- 

GUORI. net, 1 50 

MISSION BOOK FOR THE MARRIED. Gteaeiky, C.SS.R. 0 50 

MISSION BOOK FOR THE SINGLE Gieaedet, C.SS.R. 0 SO 

MISSION BOOK OF THE REDEMPTORIST FATHERS. 0 50 

MISSION REMEMBRANCE OF THE REDEMPTORIST FA- 

THERS. Geieemanm, C.SS.R. 0 50 

MOMENTS BEFORE THE TABERNACLE. Russell, SJ. net, 0 SO 
MORAL PRINCIPLES AND MEDICAL PRACTICE. Coma*, 

SJ. 12m©. met, 1 25 
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MORALITY OF MODERN SOCIALISM. M»o. S.J. net, 1 50 

MORE SHORT SPIRITUAL READINGS TOR MARY'S CHIL- 
DREN. Mabamk Cbcxlxa. net, 0 50 
MY PRAYER-BOOK. Lasamcb. Imitation leather, 1.25; India 

paper, 2.00. With Epistles and Gospels, India paper, 2 25 

NAMES THAT LIVE IN CATHOLIC HEARTS. Saoun. net, 0 50 
NARROW WAY. GmmAHW, C.SS.R. 0 60 

NEW MANUAL OF ST. ANTHONY. 0 60 

NEW MISSAL FOR EVERY DAY. Lasamcb. Imitation leather, 

1.50. Gold edges, 1.75, and in finer bindings np to 5 00 

NEW TESTAMENT. 12mo. Edition. Large Type. doth. net 0 50 
16tno Edition. Illustrated. Cloth, net , 0 60 

32mo Edition. Flexible cloth. net, 0 24 

32mo Edition. Stiff cloth. net, 0 30 

32mo Edition. American seal, red edges. net, 0 60 

32mo Edition. American seal gold edges. net, 0 75 

NEW TESTAMENT AND CATHOLIC PRAYER-BOOK COM- 
BINED. Khaki or black cloth, net, 0.35; Imitation leather, 
khaki or black, net, 0 75 

OFFICE OF HOLY WEEK. Cut flush, net, 0.24; Silk cloth, net, 0 30 

OUR FAVORITE DEVOTIONS. Lines. 0 85 

OUR FAVORITE NOVENAS. Linos. 0 85 

OUTLINES OF DOGMATIC THEOLOGY. Humte*, SJ. 3 

rols. net, 6 00 
OUTLINES OF JEWISH HISTORY, from Abraham to Our 

Lord. Gigot. 8yo. net, 1 75 

OUTLINES' OF NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. Gigot. net, 1 75 

PARADISE ON EARTH OPENED TO ALL. Natal*, SJ. net, 0 50 
PASSION AND THE DEATH OF JESUS CHRIST. St. Al- 
phomsus Licuoai. net, 1 50 
PASTORAL LETTERS. McFaul. net, 2 00 
PATRON SAINTS FOR CATHOLIC YOUTH. Mam nix. Each 

vol. 0 75 

PEARLS FROM FABER. Bsumowb. 0 35 

PICTORIAL LIVES OF THE SAINTS. 3 50 

POLICEMEN'S AND FIREMEN'S COMPANION. McGbatk. 

Cloth, 0.25; American Seal, 0 50 

POLITICAL AND MORAL ESSAYS. Rickaby, SJ. net, 1 75 

POPULAR LIFE OF ST. TERESA. Post**. net, 0 50 

PRAYER.BOOK FOR RELIGIOUS. Lasamcb. Cloth, net, 1.50; 

American Seal. net, 2 50 

PRAYERS FOR OUR DEAD. McGsath. Cloth, 0.35; Imita- 
tion leather. 0 60 
PREACHING. St. Alphomsus Liguou. net, 1 50 
PREPARATION FOR DEATH. St. Alphomsus Liouori. net, 1 50 
PRINCIPLES, ORIGIN, AND ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 

CATHOLiC SCHOOL SYSTEM. Busks, net, 1 75 

PRIVATE RETREAT FOR RELIGIOUS. Gbibbmakk, C.SS.R. net, 1 75 

BUEEN'S FESTIVALS, THE. Rsuoiout H. C. J. net, 0 40 

UESTIONS OF MORAL THEOLOGY. Slats*, SJ. net, 2 25 

RAMBLES IN CATHOLIC LANDS. Babkstt, O.S.B. net, 2 50 

REASONABLENESS OF CATHOLIC CEREMONIES AND 

PRACTICES. Busks. Paper, 0.15: Cloth, 0 35 

RELIGIOUS STATE. St. Alphomsus Licuosi. net, 0 50 

ROMA. Pagan, Subterranean, and Modern Rome in Word and 

Picture. Kuhm. Cloth, net, 10.00: Full red morocco, net, 16 00 
ROMAN CURIA AS IT NOW EXIS+S. Mabtih, S.J. net, 1 50 

ROMAN MISSAL. Embossed doth, and in finer btndW, net, 1 85 
ROSARY, THE CROWN OF MARY. DomimicamFathbb. 

RULeST<Jf LIFE FOR THE PASTOR OF SOULS. Slats* ° 10 
Rauck. ^ met, I 2% 
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SACRAMENT ALS OF THE CHURCH. Lambing. Paper, 0.30; 

Cloth, 0 69 

SACRED HEART BOOK. Lasanck. Im. leather, 0.8S; Am. 

Seal, 1 25 

SACRED HEART STUDIED IN THE SACRED SCRIPTURES. 

Saintrain. C.SS.R. net, 0 75 

SACRIFICE 6F THE MASS WORTHILY CELEBRATED. 

Chajgnon-Goesbbiand. met, 2 00 

ST. ANTHONY. Kellee. net, 0 75 

ST. ANTHONY. Wabd. met, 0 SO 

ST. CHANTAL AND THE FOUNDATION OF THE VISITA- 
TION. Mscb. Boucaud. met. 3 00 
SAINT FRANCIS OF ASSISI. Dubois, S.M. met, 0 50 
SAINTS AND PLACES. Ayscouch. net, 2 00 
SANCTUARY BOYS' ILLUSTRATED MANUAL. McCalleii. met, 0 50 
SCAPULAR MEDAL. Geiebmann, C.SS.R. Paper, 0 OS 
SECRET OF SANCTITY. McMahon. met, 0 50 
SERAPHIC GUIDE. 0 65 
SHORT CONFERENCES ON THE SACRED HEART. Bunk- 

meyee. net, 0 50 

SHORT COURSE IN CATHOLIC DOCTRINE. Paper, 0 10 

SHORT HISTORY OF MORAL THEOLOGY. Slate*, net, 0 SO 

SHORT LIVES OF THE SAINTS. Dohmelly. 0 75 

SHORT MEDITATIONS FOR EVERY DAY. La&aubse. net, 0 SO 

SHORT STORIES ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. McMahon. met, 1 00 
cwnoT VISITS TO THF BT SACRAMENT. Tjuamcx. 

Cloth. 0 15 

SOCIALISM AND CHRISTIANITY. Stang. net, 1 25 

SOCIALISM: ITS THEORETICAL BASIS AND PRACTICAL 

APPLICATION. Cathbein-Gettelmann. net, 1 75 

SODALISTS VADE MECUM. 0 55 

SOLDIERS' AND SAILORS' COMPANION. McGbath. Cut 



flush, 0.15; Silk Cloth or Khaki 0.25; Imitation leather, 0 50 

SOUVENIR OF THE NOVITIATE. Taylob. net , 0 60 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE OLD 

TESTAMENT. Gigot. Part I, net. 1.75. Part II, net, 2 25 

SPIRAGO'S METHOD OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. Mess- 

M eb. net, 1 75 

SPIRIT OF SACRIFICE, THE, AND THE LIFE OF SACRI- 
FICE IN THE RELIGIOUS STATE. Gibaui>>Thubstort. net. 2 25 
SPIRITUAL CONSIDERATIONS. Buckles, O.P. net, 0 50 

SPIRITUAL DESPONDENCY AND TEMPTATIONS. Michel- 

GakbschA. net, 1 25 

SPIRITUAL EXERCISES FOR A TEN DAYS' RETREAT. 

Smetaha, CSS.R. net, 0 90 

SPIRITUAL PEPPER AND SALT. Stahg. Paper, 0.30; Cloth. 0 60 
SPOILING THE DIVINE FEAST. Zulueta, SJ. Paper, 0 07 

STORIES FOR FIRST COMMUNICANTS. Keller. net. 0 50 

STORY OF JESUS SIMPLY TOLD FOR THE YOUNG. Mul- 

HOLLAND. 0 75 

STORY OF THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. Lyhch. S.J. met, 2 00 
STORY OF THE DIVINE CHILD. Linos. met, 0 40 

STORY OF THE FRIENDS OF JESUS. Religious H. C J. net, 0 40 
STORIES OF THE MIRACLES OF OUR LORD. Reli«xous 

H.CJ. net, 0 40 

SUNDAY MISSAL, THE. Lasavce. Imitation leather, 0.75; 

American seal, 1 25 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL DIRECTOR'S GUIDE. Sloam. net, 1 00 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER'S GUIDE. Sloaw. net, 0 50 

SURE WAY TO A HAPPY MARRIAGE. Taylob. 0 50 

TALKS' WITH THE LITTLE ONES ABOUT THE APOSTLES' 

CREED. Religious H. C J. net, 0 40 

TEXTUAL CONCORDANCE OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 

Williams. net, 3 50 

THOUGHTS AND AFFECTIONS ON THE PASSION OF 
JESUS CHRIST FOR EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. 

O.MXap. net, 2 25 
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THOUGOT5AJJD COUNSELS TOR THE CONSIDERATION 

OF CATHOLIC YOUNG MEN. Doss-WiarH. net, \ 25 

THOUGHTS ON THE RELIGIOUS LIFE. Uumcl net, 1 SO 

TRAINING OF CHILDREN AND OF GIRLS IN THEIR 

TEENS. Madam* Cecilia. Paper, 0.30; Cloth, 0 CO 

TRUE POLITENESS. Dnou. net, 0 75 

TRUE SPOUSE OF CHRIST. St. Airaovaua Liouoax. 1 ▼©!. 

edition, net, 0.7S; 2 volume edition. net, 3 00 

TWO SPIRITUAL RETREATS FOfe SISTERS. Zofxvtm- 

WxtTH. net, 1 00 

VENERATION OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN. Rohkol- 

Bbsnnan. met, 0 50 

VICTORIES OF THE MARTYRS. St. Airaoinui Lxouou. net, 1 50 
VIGIL HOUR. Ryan, SJ. Piper, 0 10 

VISITS TO JESUS ik THE TABERNACLE. Laiaso. 125 



VISITS TO THE MOST HOLY SACRAMENT. St. Altmonsui 

Liouofti. 0 50 

VOCATION. Van Tbjcht-Connifs. Paper. 0 07 

VOCATIONS EXPLAINED. Cut fioah, 0 10 

WAY OF INTERIOR PEACE. Da Lass*. S.T. net, 1 50 
WAY OF SALVATION AND OF PERFECTION. Sr. ALraonavs 

Licuoai. net 1 SO 

WAY OF THE CROSS. Illustrated. Paper, 0 05 
WAY OF THE CROSS, THE. Large-type edition. Method of 

St. Alphonsus Lxooobi. Illustrated. 0 15 

WAY OF THE CROSS. Illustrated. Eucharistie method. 0 IS 

WAY OF THE CROSS. By a Jesuit Fathee. Illustrated. 0 IS 

WAY OF THE CROSS. Sr. Feancis of Aattsx. Illustrated. 0 IS 

WAY OF THE CROSS. Illustrated. St. Alphonsus Liouoas. 0 15 

WHAT CATHOLICS HAVE DONE FOR SCIENCE. Besnnan. net, 1 25 
WHAT THE CHURCH TEACHES. Dbuey. Paper, 0.30; Cloth, 0 00 
WHAT TIMES t WHAT MORALS 1 Saras, S.JT Paper, 0.20; 

Cloth, 0 50 

WITH CHRIST, MY FRIEND. Sloan. net, 0 90 

WITH GOD. Lasanck. Imitation leather, L25; American Seal, 2 00 

WOMEN OF CATHOLICITY. Sadliee. net, 0 SO 

YOUNG MAN'S GUIDE. Lasance. Imitation leather, 0 75 

NOVELS 

AGATHA'S HARD SAYING. Mulhollan* net, 1 00 

BACK TO THE WORLD. Chamfol. net, 1 35 

BALLADS OF CHILDHOOD. Eaels, S.J. net. 1 00 

BLACK BROTHERHOOD, THE. Gasnolp, SJ. net, 1 35 

BOND AND FREE. Connoe. net, 0 SO 

"BUT THY LOVE AND THY GRACE." Fww, SJ. 1 00 

BY THE BLUE RIVER. Claekb. net, 1 35 

CARROLL DARE. Waooaman. net, 1 00 

CATTLE TRAIL OF THE PRAIRIES. net, 0 50 

CIRCUS-RIDER'S DAUGHTER. Biacesl. net, 0 50 

CLIMBING THE ALPS. ft*!, 0 50 

CONNOR D'ARCY*S STRUGGLES: Bentholds. net, 0 50 

CORINNE'S VOW. Waogaman. net, 1 0C 

DAUGHTER OF KINGS. A. Hinkson. net, 1 2S 

DION AND THE SIBYLS. Kbon. net, 0 75 

DOUBLE KNOT, A, AND OTHER STORIES. «**, 0 50 

ELDER MISS AINSBOROUGH. Taooakt. net, 1 25 

ESQUIMAUX, THE. net , 0 50 

FABIQLA. Wiseman. net, 0 50 

FABIOLA'S SISTERS. Classe, net, 0 50 

FATAL BEACON, THE. Bsacexl. net, 1 00 

FAUSTULA. Ayscougk. met. 1 U 
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FINE CLAY. Clarke, net, 1 35 

FLOWERS OF THE CLOISTER. La Mote. net, 1 25 

FORGIVE AND FORGET. Lingen. net, 0 7$ 
FRIENDLY LITTLE HOUSE, THE, AND OTHER STORIES, net, 0 50 

FURS AND FUR HUNTERS. net, 0 SO 

GRAPES OF THORNS. Waggaman. net. 1 25 

HANDLING MAIL FOR MILLIONS. met, 0 SO 

HEART OF A MIAN, THE. Mahee. net. 1 35 

HEARTS OF GOLD Edhoe. net, 1 00 

HEIRESS OF CRONENSTEIN. Hahn-Hakn. net, 0 SO 

HER BLIND FOLLY. Holt. net, 1 00 

HER FATHER'S DAUGHTER. Hiruon. net, 1 25 

HER FATHER'S SHARE. Power, net, 1 25 

HER JOURNEY'S END. Cooke, net, 0 50 

IDOLS; OR THE SECRET OF THE RUE CHAUSSEE 

D'ANTIN. Navbry. net, 0 50 

IN GOD'S GOOD TIME. Rom. net, 0 50 

IN THE DAYS OF KING HAL. Taggart. net, 1 25 

IN SPITE OF ALL. Stanieorth. net, 1 25 

IVY HEDGE, THE. Egah. net. 1 35 

KIND HEARTS AND CORONETS. Hammon. net, 1 00 

LADY OF THE TOWER, THE, AND OTHER STORIES. net, 0 50 

LIFE UNDERGROUND. net, 0 SO 

LIGHT OF HIS COUNTENANCE. Habte. net, 0 50 

"LIKE UNTO A MERCHANT." Giay. net, 1 35 

LINKED LIVES. Douglas. net, 1 35 

LITTLE CARDINAL, THE. Paul net, 1 25 

MARCELLA GRACE. Mulholland. net, 0 SO 

MARIAE COROLLA. (Poems.) Hill. CP. net, 1 25 

MARIE OF THE HOUSE D'ANTERS. Earl*, SJ. net, 1 3S 

MELCHIOR OF BOSTON. Earls, S.J. net, 1 00 

MIGHTY FRIEND, THE. L'Ermite. net, 1 35 

MIRROR OF SHALOTT. Benson. net, 1 35 

MISS ERIN. Francis. net, 0 50 

MONK'S PARDON, THE. Naver*. net, 0 50 

MR. BILLY BUTTONS. Lecey. net, 1 25 

MY LADY BEATRICE. Cooee. net, 0 50 

NOT A JUDGMENT. Kaon. net, 1 25 

ON PATROL WITH A BOUNDARY RIDES. net, 0 SO 

ONLY ANNE. Claeee. net, 1 35 

OTHER MISS LISLE, THE. Martin. net, 0 SO 

OUT OF BONDAGE. Holy. net, l 00 

OUTLAW OF CAMARGUE. Lamothb, net, 0 50 

PASSSING SHADOWS. Yoree. net, 1 25 

PAT. HiNESON. net, 1 35 

PERE MONNIER'S WARD. Lecey. net, 1 25 

PILKINGTON HEIR, THE. Sadlier. net, 1 25 

PRISONERS' YEARS. Clarke. net, 1 35 

PRODIGAL'S DAUGHTER, THE. Bum. net, 1 00 

PROPHETS WIFE, THE. Browne. net, 1 25 

RED INN OF ST. LYHHAR. Sadlier. net, 1 00 

REST HOUSE, THE. Claeee. net, 1 35 
ROAD BEYOND THE TOWN, AND OTHER POEMS. 

Earls. SJ. net, 1 25 

ROSE Orf THE WORLD. Martin. net, 0 SO 
ROUND TABLE OF AMERICAN CATHOLIC NOVELISTS. net, 0 SO 

ROUND TABLE OF FRENCH CATHOLIC NOVELISTS. net, 0 SO 
ROUND TABLE OF GERMAN CATHOLIC NOVELISTS. met . 0 90 
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SOUND TABLE OP IRISH AND ENGLISH CATHOLIC 

NOVELISTSj net, 0 50 

RUBY CROSS, THE. Wallace. net, 1 25 

RULER OF THE KINGDOM, THE. Km. net, 1 25 

SECRET CITADEL, THE. Clarke, net, 1 35 

SECRET OF THE GREEN VASE. Coon. net, 0 SO 
SENIOR LIEUTENANT'S WAGER, THE, AND OTHER 

STORIES. Ml, 0 SO 

SHADOW OF EVERSLEIGH, THE. Lawsdowne, net, 0 50 

SHIELD OF SILENCE, THE. Hznky-Ruvfin. net. 1 35 

SO AS BY FIRE. Commoe. net, 0 50 

SOGGARTH AROON, THE. Guinam. net t 1 25 

SON OF SIRO. Copus, S.J. net, 1 35 

STORY OF CECILIA. Hiniaon. net, I 2$ 

STREET SCENES IN DIFFERENT LANDS. net, 0 50 

STUORE. (Stories.) Earls, S.J. net, 1 00 

TEMPEST OF THE HEART, THE. Gbay. net, 0 75 

TEST OF COURAGE, THE. Ross. net, 0 50 

THAT MAN'S DAUGHTER. Ross. net, 1 00 

THEIR CHOICE. Skinner. net, 0 50 

THROUGH THE DESERT. Sibnkiewice. net, 1 35 

TIDEWAY, THE. Ayscough. net, 1 50 

TRAIL OF THE DRAGON, THE, AND OTHER STORIES, net, 0 50 

TRAINING OF SILAS. Dbvink. net, 1 25 

TRUE STORY OF MASTER GERARD. Sadlier. net, 1 25 

TURN OF THE TIDE. Gray. net, 0 75 

UNBIDDEN GUEST, THE. Coon. net, 0 50 

UNDER THE CEDARS AND THE STARS. Shbeham. net, 1 50 

UNRAVELLING OF A TANGLE. Tagcaet. net, 1 00 

UP IN ARDMUIRLAND. Barrett, O.S.B. net, 1 25 

VOCATION OF EDWARD CONWAY. Eoam. net, 1 25 

WARGRAVE TRUST, THE. Rexd. net, 1 25 

WAY THAT LED BEYOND. THE. Harrison. net, 1 00 

WEDDING BELLS OF GLENDALOUGH. Earls, S.T. net, 1 35 

WEST AND THE GREAT PETRIFIED FOREST, THE. net, 0 50 

WHEN LOVE IS STRONG. Keom. net, 1 25 

WINNING OF THE NEW WEST, THE. net, 0 50 

WOMAN OF FORTUNE. Rsu>. net, 1 25 



JUVENILES 

ADVENTURE WITH THE APACHES. Ferry. net, 0 40 

ALTHEA. Nirdlingkr. net, 0 50 

AS GOLD IN THE FURNACE. Corus. 1 00 

AS TRUE AS GOLD. Man nix. net, 0 40 

AT THE FOOT OF THE SAND-HILLS. Spaldxvg. 1 00 

BELL FOUNDRY. Schaching. net, 0 40 

BERKLEYS, THE. Wight. net, 0 40 

BEST 'FOOT FORWARD, THE. F»w. 1 00 

BETWEEN FRIENDS. Aumerle. net, 0 50 

BISTOURI. Melandri. net, 0 40 

BLISSLYVANIA POST-OFFICE, THE. TAGtART. net, 0 40 

BOB O'LINK. Waggaman. net, 0 40 

BROWNIE AND L Aumerle. net, 0 50 

BUNT AND BILL. Mulholland. net, 0 40 

BY BRANSCOME RIVER. Taggart. net, 0 40 

CAMP BY COPPER RIVER. Spalding. 1 00 

CAPTAIN TED. Waggaman. net, 0 50 

CAVE BY THE BEECH FORK. Sraldixo. 1 00 
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CHARLIE CHITTIWICK. Bxaxxx. 1 00 

CHILDREN OF CUPA. Mam nix. met, 0 40 

CHILDREN OF THE LOG CABIN. DwiMitl, met, 0 50 

CLARE LORAINE. M Ln. w met, 0 50 

CLAUDE LIGHUFOOT. Ftmi. 1 00 

COLLEGE BOY. A. Yosxx. 1 00 

CUPA REVISITED. Man mix. met, 0 40 

CUPID OF CAMPION. Finn. 1 00 

DADDY DAN. Waogaman. met, 0 40 

DEAR FRIENDS. Nxsnuxcn. met, 0 SO 

DIMPLING'S SUCCESS. Mulhollaxo. met, 0 40 

PRESTON. Fxxx. 100 

Y-DAY GIRL* AN. Cxowuy. 0 40 

FAIRY OF THE SNOWS, THE. Fxxx. 1 00 

FIVE BIRDS IN A NEST. Delamarb. met, 0 50 

FIVE O'CLOCK STORIES. met , 0 50 

FLOWER OF THE FLOCK, THE. Ecak. 1 00 

FOR THE WHITE ROSE. Hinkson. met, 0 40 

FRED'S LITTLE DIAUGHTER. Smith. net, 0 40 

FREDDY CARR'S ADVENTURES. Garrold. met 0 50 

FREDDY CARR AND HIS FRIENDS. Garrold. met, 0 50 

GOLDEN LILY, THE. Hxxxsox. met, 0 40 

GREAT CAPTAIN, THE. Hixxsox. met, 0 40 

GUILD BOYS' PLAY AT RIDINGDALE. Beaxxx. 1 Ofr 

HALDEMAN CHILDREN, THE. Mannix. met, 0 40 

HARMONY FLATS. Whitmirx. met, 0 50 

HARRY DEE. Fxxx. 1 00 

HARRY RUSSELL. Corns. 1 00 

HEIR OF DREAMS, AN. O'Malley. met, 0 40 

HIS FIRST AND LAST APPEARANCE. Fxxx. 1 00 

HOSTAGE OF WAR, A. Bonrsteel. met, 0 40 

HOW THEY WORKED THEIR WAY. Egax. net, 0 SO 

IN QUEST OF ADVENTURE. Maxxix. met, 0 40 

IN QUEST OF THE GOLDEN CHEST. Baxtox. net, 0 SO 

JACK. Rxlxoxous H. C J. met, 0 40 

JACK HILDRETH ON THE NILE. Taogaxt. met, 0 50 

JACK-O'LANTERN. Waooamax. net, 0 40 

JUNIORS OF ST. BEDE'S. Biysox. net, 0 SO 
JUVENILE ROUND TABLE. First Series, Second Series, 

Third Series, each, 1 00 

KLONDIKE PICNIC, A. Doxxxxxr. net, 0 SO 

LEGENDS AND STORIES OF THE HOLY CHILD JESUS. 

Lurs. net, 0 SO 

L ITTL E APOSTLE ON CRUTCHES. Dxlakaxb. net. 0 40 

LITTLE GIRL FROM BACK EAST. Roxxxts. net, 0 40 

LITTLE LADY OF THE HALL. Ryxmax. met, 0 40 

LITTLE MARSHALLS AT THE LAKE. Nxxox Roxjur. net, 0 SO 

LITTLE MISSY. Waogamax. net, 0 40 

LOYAL BLUE AND ROYAL SCARLET. Taooaxt. 1 00 

LUCKY BOB. Fxxx. t 00 

HAD KNIGHT, THE. Scxacximg. net, 0 40 

MADCAP SET AT ST. ANNE'S. Bruhowx, met, 0 40 

MAKING OF MORTLAKE. Corns. 1 00 

MAN FROM NOWHERE, THE. Sadlxxx. 1 00 

MARKS OF THE BEAR CLAWS. SrAtaixa 1 00 

MARY TRACY'S FORTUNE. Saxuxr. M 0 40 
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MELOR OF THE SILVER HAND. Beam* 1 00 

MILLY AVEL1NG. Smith. met, 0 SO 

MIRALDA. Johnston. met, 0 40 

MORE FIVE O'CLOCK STORIES. met, 0 SO 

MOSTLY BOYS. Finn. 1 00 

MYSTERIOUS DOORWAY. Sadlieb. net, 0 40 

MYSTERY OF CLEVERLY. Bakton. met, 0 SO 

MYSTERY OF HORNBY HALL. Sadliee. met, 0 SO 

NAN NOBODY. Waooamajt. net, 0 40 

NED REIDER. Wbxb. met, 0 SO 

NSW BOYS AT RIDINGDALE. Beaene. 1 00 

NEW SCHOLAR AT ST. ANNE'S. Bbunow* met, 0 SO 

OLD CHARLMONTS SEED-BED. Sum. met* 0 40 

OLD MILL ON THE WITHROSE. Spalding. 1 00 

ON THE OLD CAMPING GROUND. Mabnks, 1 00 

OUR LADY'S LUTENIST. Beaene. 1 00 



3NILLA? AND OTHER* STORIES. 



met, o 40 
met, 0 40 

PETlfeN^EipAND^TTiER* STORIES. DONNEIAY. nrt, 0 50 

PICKLE AND PEPPER. Doesey. 1 00 

PILGRIM FROM IRELAND. Cabnot. met, 0 40 

VATER PLOT, THE. Waggaman. net, 0 SO 

- Y'S ISLAND. Roiebts. 1 00 

Buckenkam. met, 0 SO 



POVERINA 

QUEEN'S PAGE. THE. HnrnoH. met, 0 40 

QUEEN'S PROMISE, THE. Waggaman. met, 0 SO 

QUEST OF MARY SELWYN. Clembntia. 1 00 

RACE FOR COPPER ISLAND. Spalding. 1 00 

RECRUIT TOMMY COLLINS. Bonbstbsu met . 0 40 

RIDINGDALE FLOWER SHOW. Beaxne. 1 00 

ROMANCE OF THE SILVER SHOON. Bcaans. 1 00 

ST. CUTHBERT'S. Copub. 1 00 

SANDY TOE. Waggaman. 1 00 

SEA-GULL'S ROCK. Sandeau. met , 0 40 

SEVEN LITTLE MARSH ALLS. NiXOff-RoULB*. met , 0 40 

SHADOWS LIFTED. Copub. 1 00 

SHEER PLUCK. Bearnb. 1 00 

SHERIFF OF THE BEECH FORK. Spaimmo* 1 00 

SHIPMATES. Waggaman. met, 0 SO 

STRONG-ARM OF AVALON. Waggaman. 1 00 

SUGAR CAMP AND AFTER. Spalding. 1 00 

SUMMER AT WOODVILLE, A. Sadlieb. net, 0 40 

TALES AND LEGENDS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. Capbujl net, 0 SO 

TALISMAN, THE. Sadlieb. net, 0 SO 

TAMING OF POLLY, THE. Doisky. 1 00 

THAT FOOTBALL GAME. Finn. 1 00 

THAT OFFICE BOY. Finn. 1 00 
THREE LITTLE GIRLS, AND ESPECIALLY ONE. Taooaet. net , 0 40 

TOLD IN THE TWILIGHT. Salome. net, 0 SO 

TOM LOS*ELY: BOY. Copub. 1 00 

TOM PLAYFAIR. Finn. 1 00 

TOM'S LUCK-POT. Waggaman. met, 0 40 

TOORALLADDY. Walsh. met, 0 40 

TRANSPLANTING OF TESSIE. Waggaman. net, 0 SO 

TREASURE OF NUGGET MOUNTAIN. Taggaet. met, 0 SO 

TWO LITTLE GIRLS. Mack. met, 0 40 

UNCLE FRANK'S MARY. Clembntia. 1 00 

UBS AND DOWNS OF MARJORIE. Waooajcaji. met, 0 40 
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FATHER LASANC&S PRAYER-BOOKS 

MY PRAYER-BOOK. Imitation leather, red edges, $125, and 
in finer bindings. 

THE YOUNG MAN'S GUIDE. Imitation leather, red edges, 
75 cents, and in finer bindings. 

THE CATHOLIC GIRL'S GUIDE. Imitation leather, red 
edges, $125, and in finer bindings. 

THE NEW MISSAL FOR EVERY DAY. Imitation leather, 
red edges, $1.50; and in finer bindings. 

THE SUNDAY MISSAL. Imitation leather, red edges, 75 
cents, and in finer bindings. 

MANNA OF THE SOUL. Vest-pocket Edition. Silk doth, 
40 cents, and in finer bindings. 

MANNA OF THE SOUL. Extra-Large-Type Edition. Imi- 
tation leather, red edges, $125, and m finer bindings. 

Complete list of Father Lasance's prayer-books sent on appli- 
cation. 



To introduce Benxiger's Magazine we are offering a three-months* trial 
subscription for SO cents. Each subscription starta with the beginning of 
a long novel of about 100,000 words, which is finished in three numbers, 
so that each trial subscriber gets it complete. The price of this novel 
when afterward published in book form is $1.35 net, by mail $1.50. 

Besides this long novel there are in the three numbers ten to twelve com- 
plete stories by the foremost Catholic writers. There are also six pages of 
''Question Box." devoted mostly to religious subjects sad tmpart±as; a 
great deal of practical information. 
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